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Evidences of a Growing Taste for Nature 
in the Age of Pope 

BY 

Praphulla Kumar Das, M.A. 

Lecturer, Krishnagar College. 

Introduction. 

The poets of the age of Pope are usually described as 
members of a brilliant society of wits characterised by their 
absorbing love for the city and failure to appreciate the 
beauties of external nature. The poetry of this period is 
thus supposed to be practfcally devoid of the description of 
nature, Thomson’s Seasons being the only notable excep- 
tion to the prevailing tendency of the time. This view, 
though ordinarily entertained,^ is erroneous, as it exagge- 
rates ^ the indifference of the age to the poetry of external 
nature. A genuine appreciation of natural beauty and a 
faithful description of natural objects were not absent from 
the poetry of this age, “ Nature, though more and more con- 
ventionalised, was not left without witnesses in such short 
pieces as Parnell’s Night JPiece and Lady Winchelsea’s 
charming Nightingale and I’oem on Night.^ A few rare 
instances like the poems mentioned above, however, do not 
go a great way in explaining the attitude of the whole genera- 
tion towards external nature. It will therefore be our 


^ See Appendix. 

® See Leslie Stephen’s English Thought in the Eighteenth Century^ YoL II, Oh. XII, 

p. 860 . 

® Stopford Brooke j Naturalism in English Poetry j Oh, I, 
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endeavour to show, by a more detailed examination of the 
works of this period, prose as well as poetry,^ that there has 
been some exaggeration, as Leslie Stephen points out, about 
“ the indifference of the age to descriptive poetry,” and that 
nature was not only not banished from the literature of the 
time but began to have, especially in its calm and peaceful 
aspect, a charm for the people who seemed to have grown 
tired of their 

“ Dear, damned distracting town.”® 

We shall then proceed to show that the great changes 
that had begun in the social and political conditions of 
England since the Revolution of 1688 gradually wrought a 
corresponding change in the literary taste of the age of Pope 
— a change that was to a great extent conducive to the growth 
of a new feeling for nature in English Poetry. 


^ For tlie treatment of nature in the poetry of this period, aleo see Gosse’s Eighteenth 
Century Literature^ Ch. VII ; Stopford Brooke’s Naturalism, in English Poetry ; Myra 
Reynolds’ The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry ; etc. 

. , * Pope : A Farewell to London. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Evibences OE A Growing Taste eor Nature in the 
Poetry oe the Age oe Pope. 

A healthy delight in natural beauty was never altogether 
absent from English literature. Mr, Leslie Stephen in one 
of his learned works says, “ There is nothing radically new 
in the so-called love of nature. Any number of poets from 
Chaucer downwards may be cited to show that men were 
never insensible to natural beauty of scenery.” ® As regards 
the age in question, it would be fairly correct to say that 
in the main the attitude of the Augustan school towards 
external nature was marked by indifference and artificiality. 
The poetry of the age was chiefly a poetry of Man in the 
city, of satire, of party. But, as Henry Beers puts it, “ The 
literature of an age does not express its entire, but only its 
prevailing spirit. There is commonly a latent silent body of 
thought and feeling underneath, which remains inarticulate 
or nearly so.’” Hence leaving aside the important works 
which embodied the prevailing spirit of the age, if we are 
led into nooks and corners in search of significant exceptions, 
we shall discover that underneath the surface of the age, 
there was a feeble under-current of the feeling for nature, 
which, from the very beginning of the century, silently 
flowed on feeding and nourishing some of the poets of the 
time, and was gradually strengthened by fresh contributions 
from them in return. 

Before passing on to the age of Pope, we shall do well to 

The Age of Dryden. ^00^ into the age of Dryden a little. Within 
Andrew Marvell. years from the date of the publication 

of 'Paradise Lost (1667) were written all the poems of Andrew 


® English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century, Oh. Ill, 
^ English Bomanticism in the Eighteenth Century, Oh, 11, p, ’ 
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Marvell (1621-1678), some of which are remarkable for their 
faithful and charming descriptions of nature ; Of- Upon 
Appleton Hom‘> : — 

Then as I careless on the bed 
Of gelid strawberries do tread, 

And through the hazels thicJc espy 

The hatching throstle’s shining eye. (Stanza LXVII.) 

This is an instance of description exquisitely true to 
nature. There are numerous other passages showing his 
keen power of observation of the beauties of gardens, woods 
and fields ; he describes various kinds of flowers and birds 
with accuracy, and does not fail to write on the lower animals 
with a fine touch of pathos {of. The Nymph complaining for 
the death of her Fawn). His descriptions, inspite of their 
artificial note and metaphysical conceit, clearly show that 
his love of nature amounted almost to a passion : — 

Upon Appleton House : — 

(1) Thrice happy he who, not mistook, 

Hath read in Nature’s mystic look. (LXXIII.) 

(li) Thanks for my rest, ye mossy banks. 

And unto you, cool zephyrs, thanks. (LXXV.) 

(8) How safe, methinks, and strong, behind 

These trees, have I ineamped my mind. (LXXVI.) 

(4) Bind me, ye woodbines, in your twines ; 

Curl me about, ye gadding vines ; 

And oh, so close your circles lace, 

That I may never leave this place ! (LXXVII.) 

John Pomfret’s best remembered poem, The Choice was 
published in 1699, and was accounted, by critics as well as 
readers, as ” one of the best poems of his 

John PoTttfret. , *1 i ^ i i. 

day^ and remamed very _ popular throughout 

the eighteenth century.” In this poem the poet sets forth 
his ideal of a happy life in a country retirement with a wood, 
garden, stream, and all the pure enjoyments that are afforded 
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by these. Cf . — 

Better if on a rising ground it stood ; 

On this side fields on that a neighbouring wood... 

Methinks ’tis nauseous j and I'd ne’er endure 
The needless pomp of gaudy furniture, 

A little garden grateful to the eye, 

And a cool rivulet run murmuring by. 

Like Thomson and some later poets of the eighteenth century, 
he shows, along with his love of nature, a sympathy for the 
poor, — 

Nor should the sons of poverty repine 

Too much at fortune ; they should taste of mine ;... 

Enough to satisfy, and something more. 

To feed the stranger, and the neighbouring poor. 

From the great and immediate popularity ® of the poem 
we can infer that the idea of enjoying a peaceful life in the 
country (which is the theme of the poem) was welcome to the 
people of the time. 

Lryden died in 1700. Within the thirty-two years from 
the date of the publication of Paradise Lost 

The number of poems i-. i /» i 

on natural scenery in (1667) to the close ot the centurj we find 

the Age of Dryden. moro than half-a-dozeu notable 

poets, excluding Dryden, wrote and published their works ; 
and out of this small number, the principal works of two poets 
were compositions on local or natural scenery.® 

But when we come to the Age of Pope, we are, in the first 
place, struck by the rush of pastorals which, 
marked by the appear- though more or less of the conventional type, 
psemf d^eatog'*^w!°h yet show signs of first-hand observation in 
many of their descriptions of nature ; then 
we notice other kinds of poems some of which are professed 


s Published in 1700, this poem rapidly ran through four editions j In 1736 it had 
reached its tenth edition.” — Courthope. 

» There were other poems also which, though not professedly written on nature, yet 
in many places contained descriptions of natural scenery ; we may refer to the deg. 
oription of Teneriffe in Garth’s Dispensary (1699). 
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compositions on nature or natural objects, while some only 
occasionally give descriptions of nature. We give below a list 
of poems dealing with nature which appeared within the first 
thirty years of the century before the publication of Thomson’s 
Seasons (1730), after which the treatment of nature in 
descriptive or narrative poetry became a fashion. 

1701 — Addison : Letter from Italy. 

1706 — John Philips : Older (or Cyder). 

1709 — xAmbrose Philips: (1) Pastorals; (2) Epistle to the 
Earl of Dorset. 

1713 — Lady Winchelsea ; (1) To the Nightingale; (2) The 
Tree ; (3) A Nocturnal Reverie. 

1713 — Pope :■ Windsor Forest. 

1713 — John Gay : Eural Sports. 

1711 — John Gay : The Shepherd's Week. 

1716 — Garth : Claremont. 

1717 — Parnell : Eight Piece. 

1726 — Allen Eamsay : Gentle Shepherd. 

1726 — Eiccaltoun : A Winter’s Day. 

1726 — Dr. Armstrong : Winter. 

1726 — Thomson : Winter. 

1726 — John Dyer : (1) Grongar Pill ; (2) The Conntry Walk. 

1727 — Thomson : Summer. 

1728 — Mallet : Excursion. 

1728 — Thomson : Spring. 

1729 — Savage : Wanderer. 

1730 — Thomson ; Seasons (complete). 

We shall now proceed to an examination of these poems 
in respect of their treatment of the different aspects of nature 
to show that their authors have in various places given evi- 
dence of a new attitude towards the outdoor world which is 
marked by a first-hand observation and a genuine admiration 
of its scenes and phenomena. 
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§1. Appreciation of the Stern and Awful Aspects 

OF Nature. 

Mountains. 

The true feeling for the outdoor world which is noticed in 
modern literature is marked by an appreciation of the grand 
and the terrible in nature ; and this essentially modern attitude 
which was practically unknown to English literature from the 
very beginning, begins to show itself towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century. “ Mountains and wild scenery were 
considered as objects not of beauty or grandeur but of 
horror” “ by the poets of the Augustan age. We shall here 
try to show that the earliest traces of the new spirit are to be 
seen even in the first quarter of the eighteenth century along 
with the prevailing attitude of disgust or neglect for the 
sterner aspects of nature. 

Addison, in the year 1700, “ proceeded in his journey to 
Italy, which,” says Dr. Johnson, “ he sur- 

Addison : A Letter 

from Italy (1701). vejed with the eyes of a poet and from 

Geneva he addressed his poetical Letter 
from Italy (1701) to Lord Halifax, in which, among other 
subjects then new to English poetry, we find the mention of 
hills and mountains the scenery of which, evidently from his 
own words, he seems to have enjoyed. Gf . — 

How am I pleased io search the hills and woods j (1. 17) j 

and it is here in this poem, probably for the first time in the 
century, that a poet of the age of Pope is found to speak of 
hills and mountains in terms of approbation. Besides the line 
just quoted, also compare, — 

Still to new scenes my wandering muse retires, 

And the dumb show of breathing rochs admires •, 


William Lyon Plielps ; The Beginnings of the Romantic Moremmf, p. 167. 
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further, — 


But what avail her unexhausted stores. 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores. 


Miss Myra Reynolds/^ after quoting the following lines 
from John Philips’ Cyder (1706) as an ilius- 
( 1706 ). ’ *^*'^** tration of the poet’s ‘enjoyment of Nature,’ 
points out that they “ were perhaps the 
earliest expression in the eighteenth century of that pleasure 
in high hills and wide prospects that was so marked a charac- 
teristic of later poetry : ” 


Nor are the high hills unamiable, whose tops 
To heaven aspire, affording prospect sweet 

To human ken, 

—Cgcler, Bk. I, 


The delight in hills and mountains which Addison express- 
es in the lines quoted above does not appear to be in any way 
fainter than what we And in the linens of Philips ; besides, it 
should be noted that Addison’s description of the hills is the 
result of his first-hand observation of the scenes visited by 
him,^^ whereas in Philips’ lines we find a merely generalised 
statement showing no evidence of real acquaintance of the 
writer with hill scenery. The credit given to John Philips by 
Miss Reynolds should therefore, in all fairness, go to Addison. 

Aftgr John Philips we find John Gray frequently speaking 
of hills and mountains, though not always in 

John «ay ; Rural 

Sports (ms). terms of great approbation, yet in words by 

no means expressive of horror or disgust ; 
the following are instances of generalised references expressive 
of a vague sense of appreciation from a single poem ; — 

(1) In rising hills the fragrant harvest grows. 

— Utiral Sports, Canto I. 


^ * The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry, Oh. II, pp. 59>60, 

^ w - Kifl nafisaa*© over the Apennines, of which he has left a record in prose 
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(2) And waters tumbling down the mountain's side. — Mid. 

(3) And glancing Phoebus gilds the mountain’s head. — Ididj 

Canto II. 

(4) The distant mountains echo from afar. — I6id. 

But descriptions showing a better appreciation of hills and 
mountains are not rare : — 

(6) When the gay Sun first breaks the shades of night. 

And strikes the distant eastern hills with light. 

— J Contemplation on Night (1714), 
(6) Let us seek our charge ; the flocks dispersing wide. 
Whiten with moving fleece the mountain’s side. 

— Bione : Act I, Sc. III. (1720). 

His delight in hills is perhaps seen at its highest in the 
following : — 

...The meadow is pleasant, enchanting the dale, 

But a hill I prefer to a valley, 

... But the hill of all hills, the most pleasing to me, 

Is famed Cotton, the pride of North Devon j 
When its summit I climb, I then seem to be 
Just as if I approached nearer heaven I 
When with troubles depress’d to this hill I repair. 

My spirits then instantly rally ; 

It was near this blessed spot I first drew vital air, 

So — a hill I prefer to a valley. * ® 


It is of great significance to note that the scene of his Acts 
and Galatea, a, Serenata, is laid in “a rural prospect, diversified 
with rocks, groves and a river... and Polyphemus discovered 
sitting upon a mountain while that of his Dione, a pastoral 
tragedy, is in “ a plain, at the foot of a steep craggy mountain.” 

Pope, though known to be a great lover of town-life, does 
not fail to notice hills and mountains in his Windsor Forest : — 


Fop© ; WindnoT Fot« 
$ (1713), 


There wrapt in clouds the blueish Mils ascend ; 

also. 

Than what more humble mountains offer here. 


-4 Devonshirtt Mill i Poems from Chair j (pubd, 1820)# 
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Allan Ramsay was the earliest and most interesting of the 
poets whose poems of natural description, 
(1726)* coming out as they did in quick succession 
about thu year 1726 ; served to contribute a 
good deal to the growth of the feeling for nature in the poetry 
of the age. Ramsay inherited the characteristic Scottish 
love of nature in its varied aspects, which was never altoge- 
ther absent from Scottish poetry. The images of external 
nature that are found in his poems mostly serve as back- 
grounds to the human actions and feelings delineated in them ; 
and since these images were borrowed by him directly from 
the country scenery of his rugged native land abounding in 
* glens ’ and ‘ braes ’ and ‘ craigs ’ and ‘ fells,’ no wonder that 
we find him frequently speak of hills and mountains, as in 
the following passages from the Gentle Shepherd : — 

(1) Wi’ thee I tent nae flowers that busk the field. 

Or ripest berries that our mountains yield. — II. iv. 

(^) When corn-riggs waved yellow, an’ blue hether-bells 

Bloomed bonny on muirland an’ sweet rising fells. — Ibid, Sang X. 

(3) Beneath the south side of a craigy bield, 

Where crystal springs their haelsome waters yield. — I. i. 1. 

(4) To where the saugh-tree shades the mennin pool, 

I will frae the hill come down, when day grows cool.— -III. iii. 

Though the lines quoted above do not show a distinct prefer- 
ence for mountains in particular, yet they are sufficient to show 
that the poet had not only no dislike for them, but rather as 
much appreciation as he seems to have had for other familiar 
dbjects of Scottish landscape in the midst of which were laid the 
scenes of the homely life of the Scottish peasants and shepherds. 

“ Rrom the publisher’s ‘ Advertisement ’ to this poem we 
learn that “ it helped to amuse the solitude 
^ier ' of ® winter passed in a wild romantic coun- 

try ; and what is rather particular, was just 
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subject appeared.” From the above ' Advertisement ’ it ap- 
pears that this poem was written before 1725, independently of 
any help or suggestion from Thomson. Armstrong is therefore 
to be credited with a good deal of originality in his conception 
of nature when we find him describing hills and mountains 
freely and without any mark of the traditional attitude of 
horror for them even in their wintry aspect : — 

And idly strikes tV^e chalky mountain’s tops 
That rise to kiss the welkin’s ruddy lips. 

He also speaks of ‘ melting mountains,’ ‘ icy mountain’s 
bulging sides,’ and of hills in several places ; but nowhere 
does he use any epithet expressive of disgust for them. 

All critics agree in giving Thomson the credit of stand- 
ing out as the first original figure of consi- 

Thomson: The , ,, . , . « -.-r , 

Seasons (1725-1730). derable importance in the dawn of Natural- 
ism in English Poetry. “He not only res- 
tored natural description to poetry... but he made a new 
kind of it.” And one of the points at which he was quite 
new was his appreciation of the savage grandeur of external 
nature. In the pages of his Seasons, we find the description 
of the largest variety of objects including the grand and the 
terrible in nature. Hills and mountains are frequently men- 
tioned or described in all the four poems of the Seasons. We 
give below only a few instances showing his appreciation of 
mountain scenery : — 

(1) Tke dripping rock, the mountain’s misty top 

Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. — Summer, 1154-58. 

(2) The kindling azure, and the mountain’s brow 

Illumed with fluid gold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. - — 3id, 83-85. 

(3) Thrice happy he, who on the sunless side 

Of a romantic mountain, forest-ci'owned 

Beneath the whole collected shade reclines. — Idid, 458-460. 

. Stopford Brooke ; Katiifaliim in SJnglish Poetry f Ck. II, p. 39* 
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(4) There on the breezy summit [o£ Alpine mountains] spreading fair 
For many a league, or on stupendous rocks 
That from the sun-redoubling valley lift 
Cool to the middle air their lawny tops, 

there let me draw 

Ethereal soul j there drink reviving gales — Ibid, 765-774. 

In the Seasons there are half-a-dozen passages more “ ex- 
pressive of the poet’s delight in hills or mountains, besides 
numerous other examples in some of which they are merely 
mentioned, and in the rest their awful aspect is described. 
But, we regret, we do not agree with Miss Eeynolds when she 
says, “ Toward mountains Thomson held almost the tradi- 

tional attitude. ..In general his conception and his phraseology 
are those of his contemporaries. He speaks of the Alps as 
‘ dreadful,’ as ‘ horrid, vast, sublime,’ and again as ‘ horrid 
mountains.’ There is nowhere any evidence of the modern 
feeling toward mountains.” We do not find more than 
half-a-dozen instances (including the three mentioned by Miss 
Eeynolds in the passage quoted above) in the whole poem in 
which mountains have been called ‘ rude,’ * horrid ’ or ‘ dread- 
ful.’ But if out of more than thirty instances of references 
to hills or mountains, which we have been able to notice in 
the SemonSt at least ten speak of them distinctly in terms of 
approbation, about fifteen mention them without any refer- 
ence to the poet’s feeling, while only six describe them in 
words signifying horror, we think, we are not justified in say- 
ing that “ in general his conception and his phraseology are 
those of his contemporaries.” furthermore, except noticing 
the use of epithets like ‘horrid ’ or ‘dreadful’ with moun- 
tains in a few instances only, no other evidence has been 
adduced by Miss Eeynolds in support of her opinion that 
“ toward mountains Thomson held almost the traditional atti- 
tude.” But it is to be noted that the word ‘ horrid,’ used in 


i » Sfie below. 
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some of these, seems to have greatly lost its force in contem- 
porary literature as a conventional epithet for mountains,” 
besides being sometimes used by the writers of the Augustan 
school in its Latin sense of ' bristling,’ ‘ shaggy,’ ‘ rough ; ’ ” 
Thomson himself used the word in the same sense in, — 


and other scenes. 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; — Winter, 280-1. 

and also in the following passage which has been noted by 
Miss Reynolds : — 

By wintry famine roused, from all the tract 
Of horrid mountains which the shining Alps,.., 

Branch out stupendous into distant lands — 

Assembling wolves in raging troops descend; — Winter, 389-95. 

In the above instance, the word ‘ horrid ’ will be best 
explained by ‘ shaggy ’ with reference to ‘ wolves,’ 

Tor further indications of his appreciation of mountain 
scenery, compare the following : — 

(1) His azure gloss the mountain still maintains. — Winter, 783. 

(2) They love their mountains and enjoy their storms, — Ibid, 846. 

(8) O’ertopping all these giant sons of earth. — Autumn., 803. 

(4) Sees Caledonia in romantic view... 

Her airy mountains,... — Ibid, 880-81. 


The two poems of Dyer mentioned here were written by 

John D er rn ar independently of the impetus given by 

Em-, and The coun- Thomsou ; yet, like the latter, he also is found 
try Walk (1126). x-i - t isi- • 

to be in advance of his age in respect of his 

appreciation of the scenery of hills and mountains : — 


^ ^ Mr. 0. A. More points out that the word horrid in eighteenth centnry literature is 
not derogatory . — Studies in Philology, July, 1917. 

Gf. 1654, Evelyn Diary, 27 June, — There is also on the side of this horrid Alp a 
Tery romantic Seate. 1700, Uryden — Horrid with fern and intricate with thorn. 1717, 
Fdpe, Eloisa, 20— Ye grots and caverns shagged with horrid thorn, — Murray, Nw 
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(1) Half Ms Beams Apollo sheds, 

On the yellow Mountain- Heads ! — The Grongar Milk 

(2) On which a dark Hil!^ steep and high, 

Holds and charms the wandering Eye ! — Ibid. 

(3) Now, even now, my Joy runs high, 

As on the Mountain turf I lie. — Ibid, 

(4) Grass and Flowers Quiet treads, 

On the Meads and Mountain-heads, 

Along with Pleasure, close allyM, 

Ever by each other’s Side. — Ibid, 

(5) As yon summits soft and fair. 

Clad in colours of the Air... —Ibid, 

(6) A landskip wide salutes my sight 

Of shady vales and mountains bright . — The Comitrg Walk, 

This poem, which the poet calls ‘ a vision/ gives ns pic- 
tures of various aspects of nature, including 

' tb.ose of ‘ hilly wilds,’ ‘ huge cataracts ’ and 
‘ mountain streams.’ Wafted on the wings 
of ]?anoy he stands ‘ estranged, adventurous on a foreign 
land,’ where he strains his ‘ winding steps up a steep moun- 
tain’ and ‘ emers’d a-top ’ marks ‘ the hills subside, and tow- 
ers aspire.’ His pictures, in many cases, are purely imagin- 
ative, being drawn from scenes as remote as the ‘ Norwegian 
Hills’; still, like Thomson, Dyer and other poets of the same 
; time he shows a distinct non-conformity with the prevailing 

: attitude towards hills, mountains as well as other sterner 

aspects of nature. 

i| . ' . - 

li Oceans and Seas. 

if The ocean (or the sea) which is another neglected aspect 

^ of nature in the poetry of the Augustan school, in which it 

I W"as less frequently noticed than mountains, began to receive 

;t, gradual attention from poets like Gay, Armstrong, Thomson, 
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The following passage from Gay’s Mural Sports is perhaps 
one of earliest instances remarkable for 

Gay : Rural Sports. gg gg (JelicBCy of observation, 

and might, in all fairness, be attributed to any poet of the age 
of Wordsworth : — 

Far in the deep the Sun his glory hides, 

A streak of gold the sea and sky divides ; 

The purple clouds their amber linings show, 

And edged with flame rolls every wave below : 

Here pensive I behold the fading light. 

And o’er the distant billow lose my sight. 

Dr. Armstrong shows no sign of traditional stiffness, no 
touch of “ frost upon the soul,” while, with 
Armstrong : Winter, usual vigour and Originality he goes on 

to describe the beautiful effects of frost upon the varied 
objects of nature “ throughout the stiffening regions ; ” frozen 
brooks and rivers are the objects noticed by him first of all in 
tbis poem, after which comes the ocean : — 

When the still-raving deep lies mute and dead, 

Nor heaves its swelling bosom to the winds. 

The surges, baited by the fierce north-east, 

Even in the foam of all their madness struck 
To monumental iee, stand all astride 
The rocks they washed so late. 

Unlike his descriptions of hills and mountains, which are 
numerous, Thomson’s pictures of the scenery 
sons°'7Byml^{mo). of the ocean or the sea are few in number ; 

and in them his attitude towards this grand 
object of nature does not appear to be much ahead of that of 
his contemporaries. The following passages, however, show 
some appreciation of ocean-scenery : — , 

(1) the briny deep. 

Seen from some pointed promontory’s top, 
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Far iij the blue horizon’s utmost verge 

Restless reilcets a floating gleam. — Summer, 167-70. 

(■2) Thou majestic main, 

A sceret. world of wonders in thyself, 

Souml his stupendous praise. — A Uyim, 52SifE. 

Prof. IJeei'M finds an instance of “ that attraction toward 
the savage, the awful, the mysterious, the primitive, which 
marks the romantic mood in naturalistic poetry ” in Autumn, 
11. 862-05, which describes a remote scenery of the Northern 
Ocean. 

Mallet who shows the influence of Thomson to a great 
extent, after finishing the description of a 
Mallet: Excursion. thuuderstorm in his Bxcursiou, comes to 

paint an evening scenery thus : — 

Now the Sun, 

Declined, hangs verging on the Western Main, 

Whose fluetuatiog bosom, blushing red 
The space of many seas beneath his eye, 

Heaves in soft swellings murmuring to the shore. — Canto I. 


Savage, in his Wanderer^ after noticing the varied objects 
presented by the scene unknown,’’ goes on 
in the following way : — 


SaYag© ; Wander&r» 


Nor ends the landscape — Ocean to my sight. 

Points a blue arm, where sailing ships delight, 

In prospect lessen’d. — Oanto I. 


Othee Gloomy oe Awe-inspieing Aspects of Natuee. 

Along with this growing taste for the mountains or the 
sea, we find that gradual attention came to he paid also to 
such neglected aspects or phenomena of nature as winter, 
nightj volcanic eruption, cataracts, thunder and lightning. 
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printer. 


The earliest of the poets of the period under examination 
to write a complete poem on Winter was 
Ti^^utothVfaHof Ambrose Philips. His poetical Epistle to the 

Dorset (1709). Earl of Eorset written from Copenhagen is 

purely a descriptive poem in which he has given evidence of 
his first-hand observation of the various aspects of nature in 
the ‘hoary winter.’ The following are some of the beautiful 
instances from the poem : — 

(1) In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns show. 

While through the ice the crimson berries glow. 

(2) The frighted birds the rattling branches shun, 

Which wave and glitter in the distant sun. 


Coming to the year 1725 we mark the production of three 
poems on Winter, two of which, at any rate, were written 
independently of one another. Dr. Armstrong’s poem on 
Winter in his Imitations of Shakespeare, according to the 
‘Advertisement from the Publisher,’ “was just finished when 
Mr. Thomson’s celebrated poem upon the 
wJerVritLT ta same subject appeared ; ” but it was not 
published till 1770. The other poem was 
Mr. Riccaltoun’s A Winter’s Day written in 
‘a set of some fifty-eight verses in the heroic couplet.’ Of the 
influence of Eiccaltoun’s poem on Thomson’s printer, the 
latter himself writes, “ Mr. Eiccaltoun’s poem on Winter, which 
I still have, first put the design into my head : in it are some 
masterly strokes that awakened me.” 

These poems appear to have quite popularised the theme 
of winter as a fit subject for poetry,^® as will be evident from 
the fact that the two poets, Mallet and Savage, who published 


Quoted by J.L. Robertson; Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence, pp. 4 and c?47, 
A copy of Armstrong’s WiTzfer was procured by Thomson who ‘‘showed it to his 
poetiioal friends, Mr. Mallet, Mr. Aaron Hill, and Dr. Young, who, it seems, did great honour 
to tt.”— (From the Publisher’s ^^AdTertisement to the poem.) On the popularity of 
'yhonason’s Winter, see Logie Bobertson, Ihtd,, p. 
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their principal works within a short time, devoted a number 
of lines to winter scenes in their respective poems Excursion 
(1728) and Wanderer (1729). 


Night. 

Perhaps the earliest noteworthy poem in which we can find 
an appreciative observation of the beauties 
Lady winoiieisea : of niffht is Ladv Winchelsea’s Nocturnal 

.ifl Nocturnal Reverie ^ ^ 

(i7i3). Reverie, which Justly deserves the praise of 

Wordsworth, containing, as it does, many 
images that are entirely new and at the same time exquisitely 
true to nature. 

In Rural Sports, Gay describes the approach of night in 
the following way : — 


Gay : Rural Sports 
(1713). 


Now Night in silent state begins to rise, 

And twinkling orbs bestrow th’ uneloudy skies ; 

Her borrow’d lustre growing Cynthia lends. 

And on the main a glittering path extends. 

— Rural Sports, Canto I. 


Among the poems of his Miscellanies we find a complete 
poem entitled A Contemplation on Night which speaks in 
terms of appreciation of the sky at night. 

Thomas Parnell was the next notable poet to write on 
night. In his Night-Piece on Death he gives 
(i 72 a)!,**'^ ' us a calm picture of the outdoor world 

‘ among the livid gleams of night,’ which is 
followed by an appeal ‘ to pass with melancholy state,’ and 
think over the ‘ venerable Dead.’ 

Dr. Armstrong in his Winter has described the ‘ stealing 
night ’ that ‘ rides the black puffing winds,’ 
while by the ‘ cleanswept earth and cheerful 
shining fire’ ‘the maids their twirling spindles 
ply with musty legends ’ of every conceivable kind. 


Dr. Armstrong : 
Winter^ 


For il lustrations see below, § 2. 
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Thomson’s descriptions of various kinds of objects seen at 
„ night, of the night-sky in particular, are so 

numerous that we shall merely refer to the 
following illustrative passages instead of taking up a large 
space by quoting them in full: — Simmer, 1685-1708; 
Antmim, 1088-1164 ; Winter, 123-29, and 738-44. 

Mallet, in his Excursion (Canto I), describes the approach 
of night thus : — 


Arising awful o’er the eastern sky, 

Mallet : Uxcursion. Onward she comes with silent step and slow 
In her brown mantle wrapt... 

This is followed by an account of the poet’s musings on 
the dead in a place of tomb, which reminds us of Gray’s Elegy, 
some of the lines of which are echoes of the following passage 
from Mallet 

All is dead silence here, and undisturbed. 

Save what the wind sighs, and the wailing owl 
Screams solitary t<> the mournful Moon, 

Canto I, 

Volcanoes, Earthquakes, Cataracts, Thunder, etc. 

In Gay’s Tales {A True Story of an Apparition, 11. 

31-38), we find the description of a traveller 
Gay . Tales. Overtaken by storm accompanied with light- 

nings that ‘ cleave the sable cloud,’ and thunder. 

Descriptions of all the above phenomena are, however, to 
be found in abundance in Thomson, Tor illustrative passages, 
compare : — Summer, 796-802 (thunder and lightning) ; Ibid, 
964-977 (the Simoom) ; Ibid, 1128-1168 
(lightning, tempest, thunder, etc.) ; Autumn, 
311-343 (tempest and rain) ; Winter, 111-200 ; 223-321 

(Storm) ; Ibid, 414-423 (avalanche) ; Summer, 690-6C6 ; 
760-780 (waterfall) ; Ibid, 1096-1100 (volcanic eruption). 
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Ricealtoun’s poem on winter, which, according to 
Thomson, first put the design of a poem on 
EiMaitonn : A Win- -^jnter iuto his head, and is therefore his- 

ter s Day. ^ 

torically important, contains the following 

lines : — 

Rough rugged roeks, wet marshes, ruined tours, 

Bare trees, brakes, bleak heaths, and rushy moors, 

Dead floods, huge cataracts to my pleased eyes 
( Now I can smile ! ) in wild disorder rise.®® 

In Mallet's Excursion, we find examples in : — 

Canto 1, 153-178 ; 183-199 (thunderstorm) ; also the lines 
towards the end of Canto I (volcanic eruption). 

In Savage’s Wanderer, examples are to be found in 
Canto I, 113-114) (Cataract) ; 206-6 (Cascade) : Canto II, 
73-74) (waterfalls) ; Ihid, 176-78 (lightning). 


§2. First-hand and Dedicate Observation of the 
Beauties of Nature. 

Of the other modes of treatment of nature indicating the 
growth of a new and genuine feeling for it, a first-hand and 
delicate observation of the beauties of the external world is 
one. This includes, among other things, the observation of 
colour and odour in particular. 

Addison, who was, as noted above, the first to express 
delight in hills, was also probably the earliest 
of the few poets of the century to notice the 
beauty of smell in nature, and points out 

how — 

Trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 

— Letter from Italy, 1. 62. 


® ® 0.aoted bv L. Boberfeson, ihid, pp. 348-49. 
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Philips’ Cider (1706), though written in imitation of 
Virgil’s Georgies shows a keen power of observing beauti- 
ful colour and odour in nature : — 

(1) ^ellotv fields 

^ Gaily interchanged with rich variety 

John Philips : Qider » T 

(1706). Pleasing ; as when an emerald green ^ enchased 

In fiamg gold, from the bright mass acquires 

A nobler hue, more delicate to sight, 

(2) Let every tree in every garden own 

The Red-streak as supreme, whose pulpous fruit 
With gold irradiate, Bjxdi vermilion shines... 

That the poem is characterised by a great fidelity to 
nature is also admitted by Dr. Johnson who observes, To the 
poem on Cider may be given this peculiar praise, that it is 
grounded in truth.’’ Compare : — 

(d) When swelling buds their odorous foliage shed 
And gently harden into fruit, the loise 
Spare not the little offspring if they grow 
Eedundant. 

The pastorals of Ambrose Philips, though in many res- 
pects conventional in diction and imagery, 
Ambrose Philips : places show signs of a first-hand ob- 

Pastorals (1709) . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

servation of, and a genuine feeling for, 

nature 

The ground with grass of cheerful green bespread, 

Through which the springing flower up-rears the head | 

Lo, here the kingcup of a golden hue, 

Medley’d with daisies white and endive blue. 

And honeysuckles of a purple dye, 

Confusion gay ! bright waving to the eje.— Fourth PastoraL 

Miss Reynolds in her estimate of the nature-poetry ^ of 
Lady Winchelsea has tried to show by a detailed examination 
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of the poem. The Nightingale, that “ the observation in the 
above poem is especially truthful and 
Lady winciieisoa ; Sympathetic,” While more stiikinsj and 

Nocturnal Eeverie. l cj 

entirely new are the images found in the 
Nocturnal Reverie ; cf . — 


When freshened grass now bears itself upright, 

And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite. — 11. 9-10. 

Also compare the vivid picture of the ‘ loosed horse ’ that 

Comes slowly grazing through the adjoining meads, 

Whose stealing pace and lenglheneA shade toe fear, 

Till iorn-np forage in his teeth we hear. 

In the last line, her delicate observation of the strange 
sound of ‘ torn-up forage ’ audible in the stillness of night is 
quite new to the century, the like of which we do not notice 
until we come to Thomson. 

It has been remarked that the praise given to Pope’s Wind- 
sor Forest by Wordsworth,^^ for having ‘ a passage or two ’ con- 
taining new images of external nature was not deserved.®^ 
Still, there are to be noticed in this poem, some instances of 
faithful observation of animal life and rural scenery ; cf. : — 


(1) There, interspers’d in lawns and opening glades, 

Thin trees arise that shun each other’s shades. 

(2) There wrapt in clouds the blueish hills ascend. 

(.'J) And in the new-shorn field the Partridge feeds. 

(4) See ! from the brake the whirring Pheasant springs,... 
Ah 1 what avail his glossy, varying dyes, 

His purple crest, and scarlet-circled eyes. 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold. 

His painted wings, and breast that flames with gold ? 


^ ® The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry, pp. 62-63. 

Essay Supplementary to the Preface : 1815, 

4 H A T , /ffha nf Wennlisth OK VTTT rs 1^17 
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Gay’s descriptions are vivid and beautifully expressive, 
though occasionally marred by the artificial 
(i 7 iT),' diction of the Augustan era. The lines we 

have quoted already as descriptive of the 
scenery of the ocean at sunset are quoted again as beautifully 
illustrative of the poet’s observation of colour ■ 

Far in the deep the snn his glory hides, 

A streak of gold the sea and sky divides ; 

The purple clouds their amber linings show, 

And edged with flame rolls every wave below : 

Eor his observation of odour, ef . — 

At the close of the day. 

When the bean flower and the hay 
Breathed odours in every wind; 

— Tke Coquette Mother and Daughter, 

One of the important features of Thomson’s apprecia- 
tion of nature was his keen ‘colour-sense.’ 

ThiOlHSOH ' THb ScClbOflS» T •» 

This has been dwelt upon by many writers 
and does not require a fresh treatment by us here. His 
sense of smell was also equally keen ; cf. — Spring, 11. 497-99 ; 
Summer,!]. 363-64. 

Along with this kind of minute and faithful observation 
are to be noticed occasionally an appreciation 
of the vast and extended landscape, and a 
preference for the wild and the uncultivated in nature ; 
compare ; — 

Next morn, twelve miles led o’er the unbounded plain. 

Where the cloak’d shepherd guides his fleecy train. 

No leafy bowers a noon-day shelter lend. 

Nor from the chilly dews at night defend : 


■Efisile II (1716). 
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Eamsay’s love for the wild and uncultivated in nature is 
found more or less implied in many of the 
Kamgaj. cxtraots quoted above in connection with his 

description of hill-scenery ; for an explicit preference for the 
wild aspect of nature, we can compare the following lines 
from his poetical Epistle in ansioet to Somerville’s : — 

* 

I love the garden wild and wide 

Where oaks have plum-trees by their side ; 

Where woodbines and the twisting vine 
Clip round the pear tree and the pine ; 

Where mixed Jonquils and go wans grow^ 

And roses midst rank clover blow. 

Yet this to me’s a paradise 

Compared with prime cut plots and nice, 

Where nature has to art resigned^ 

Till all looks mean, stiff and confined. 

Dyer expresses in the following a liking for an exten- 
sive and open prospect interspersed with 
streams, meadows, hedges and hills*^® 0/. : 


Dyer. 


(1) A landskip wide salutes my sight 

Of shady vales and mountains bright i 
And every neighbouring hedge I greet, 

With honey-suckles smelling sweet. 

Sweetly shining on the eye 

A rivulet gliding smoothly by . — *The Country Walk 

(2) See on the mountain’s southern side, 

Where the prospect opens wide, 

Where the evening gilds the tide j 
How close and small the hedges lie ! 

What streaks of meadows cross the eye ! 

Still the prospect wider spreads, 

Adds a thousand Woods and Meads, 

Still it widens, widens still. 

And sinks the newly-risen Hill , — Qrongar Hill, 

Also compare the remarks of Mr. Bowden in Ward’s Poets, Vol. Ill, p. 297. 
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III Thomson we notice various instances. 

Tfiomson. £ i « * 

or wliioh we quote only the following : — 

Meantime you gain the heigh f, from wliose fair brow 
The bm’siing prospect spreail-^ iiiniiensfi around; 

And snatched o^er hill and dale, and wood and lawn, 

^ And verdant field, and darkening heath between, 

And villages embosomed soft in trees. — Spring, 949-958. 

Also compare. Spring, 11. 106-112 : Summer, 1408-1413 ; 
1438-4). 

§3. A Love of Pensive Melancholy and a Sense 
OF THE Supernatural. 

Two other tendencies, which mark ‘ the romantic mood in 
naturalistic poetry,’ and which become more and more 
prominent in English poetry as the century advances, begin 
to find expression in the writings of some of the poets of the 
eaidy years of the century. These are : — 

{i) A love of pensive melancholy : and 

(ii) A sense of the supernatural. 

Lady Winchelsea seems to be one of the earliest of the 
century to strike the note of meditative 

Lady Wmolielsea. ji n • 

melancholy in touches like the lollowmg : — 

When darkened groves their softest shadows wear, 

And falling waters we distinctly hear ; 

When through the gLom more venerable shows 
Some ancient fabric awful in repose. 

In such a night let me abroad remain. — A Nocturnal Reverie. 

Gay also, in his Rural Sports written at about the same 
time, gives expression to this pensive mood 
of mind while describing aspects of nature 
congenial to it; e-g-, his description of the ocean scenery at 
sunset, which has been quoted above, ends thus ; 
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The purple clouds their amber linings show, 

And edged with flame rolls every wave^below ; 

Here pemive 1 behold the fading light, 

And o^er the distant billows lose my sight. 

The last two lines strike a note that is essentially a modem 
one^ and could have hardly been expected to come from* a _ 
poet of the Age of Pope. In his Elegies there are frequent 
references to scenes like the following: — 

Oh ! lead me to some melancholy cave, 

To lull my sorrows in a living grave ; 

From the dark rock, where dashing waters fall 
And creeping ivy hangs the craggy wall ; — Fanthea. 

After Lady Winchelsea, Parnell is a distinctly notable 
Parnell nature ; in his Night-Piece^ as in the 

Nocturnal Reverie of the former, we find an 
undertone of pensive melancholy similar to that of Young 
'and Gray ; of . — 

Now from yon black and funeral yew, 

That bathes the charnel-house with dew 
Methinks I hear a voice begin ; 

(Ye ravens cease your croaking din, 

Ye tolling clocks, no time resound 
Over the long lake and midnight ground !) 

It sends a peal of hollow groans, 

Thus speaking from among the bones. 

This poem, according to Prof. Phelps, may be looked upon ^as 
the fore-runner * of what henalls * the grave-yard literature/ 
Thomson is the next important poet in whose Seasons we 
_ find numerous instances illustrative of this 

love of the romantic melancholy ; the first 
draft of his Winter opened thus : — 
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I sing of Winter and his gelid reign,. 

...To me who court the shade, 

Whom the gay season suits not, and who shun. 
The glare of Summer. Welcome, kindred glooms. 


Also compare, Winter, 426 ff. ; Autumn, 970 ff. ; Ihid, 
1004; Ihid, 1030 ff.; Summer, 516 fip. ; Spring, 1023 ff. 

In Mallet’s Excursion (Canto I), there is a passage (11. 

234-288), marked by a note of melancholy 
as in Gray’s Elegy. It properly belongs to 
the class of poetry which has been styled “ the grave-yard 
school.” 

A sense of the supernatural may be found in passages like 


Mallet. 


Thomson. 


the following 


To weeping grottos and prophetic glooms, 

Where angel forms athwart the solemn dusk 
Tremendous sweep, or seem to sweep along. 

And voices more than human, through the void 

Deep sounding, seize the enthusiastic k&r.— -Autumn, 1080-34. 


Also compare, Summer, 638-42 ; Winter, 191-94. 

Savage, who in his Wanderer shows the influence of 
Thomson in many places, wrote the following 
in imitation of the above lines of Thom- 
son : — 


To groves, where more than mortal voices rise 
Catch the rapt soul, and waft it to the skies ?— Canto 1. 


Also compare, 

But hark ! a sudden power attunes the air ! 

The enchanting sound enamour’d breezes bear ; 

I listen’d, gazed, when wondrous to behold ! 

From ocean steamed, a vapour gathering roll’d : 

A blue, round spot on the mid-roof it came. 

Spread broad, and redden’d into dazzling flame. — Canto IV , 
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Now we find that though from the rare and fugitive 
^ ^ instances of n vture poetry of' the age of 

The new mode of jt o 

treatment to be dis- DrTden WB caiiaot come to any conclusion 

tingnisbed from the 

conventional way of regarding the growth of a feeling for nature, 

looking at nature. . t 1.1 a. ji i 

yet when we extend our survey to the next 

age and examine the large number of poems dealing with 
nature, we can certainly trace in them a growing taste for its 
own sake. These poems, of course, are in some places more or 
less conventional in their treatment of nature, in accordance 
with the prevailing characteristics of the time, the instances of 
this kind of treatment being generally marked by the use of 
stock phrases of poetic diction and by descriptions of a highly 
generalised nature without any touch of local colour. But 
in various other instances, the descriptions themselves are 
sufficient to prove the sincerity of the poets’ feeling as well as 
the faithfulness of their observation ; and these can therefore 
be easily distinguished from the descriptions of the generalised 
sort, with which the former are frequently found mixed up. A 
comparison of the passages quoted below with any one of 
those given above will prove the truth of the above state- 
ment; — 

(1) Ye verdant plains, and woody mountains, 

Purling streams, and bubbling fountains. 

Ye painted glories of the field, 

Vain are the pleasures which you yield. 

— Gay : Ada and Galatea, Pt. I. 

The above is merely an enumeration of certain very 
common objects of nature in a highly generalised fashion, and 
the epithets used are of the common poetic stock. But 
the same poet’s description of the ocean scenery at sunset, 
quoted above, will show an entirely different mode of treat- 
ment in which we find a new attitude towards nature. 

(2) Wanton Zephyr, come away ! 

...In gentle whispered murmurs play, 
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Come let thy soft, thjr balmy breeze 
Prom sprouting flowers, and blossomed trees 
Diffuse thy vernal sweets around. 

While hills and echoing vales resound. — Hughes : Ode on the Spring. 

(3) See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown’d. 

Here blushing Flora paints th’ enamel’d ground, 

Here Cere’s gifts in waving prospect stand,... 

The last passage is from Pope’s Whidsor Forest, the same 
poem which has been praised by Wordsworth for containing 
‘ new images ’ of external nature. 

Instances of conventional treatment of nature, such as 
those given above, are usually found in pastorals or elegies 
written after the classical model, and are, in many cases, the 
direct reminiscences of their original. 

The following is an instance of what may be looked upon 
as the Augustan attitude toward night: — 

Night’s sable vapours now the trees invade, 

And gloomy darkness deepen’d ev’ry shade ; 

And no w, ah ! whither shall the helpless fly. 

From the nocturnal horrors of the sky ; 

— Pattison : Effigies Authons. 


Summary. 

We shall now summarise the evidences of the new feeling 
for nature derived from our study in the foregoing pages in 
the following way : — 

First, the number of poems dealing with nature gradually 
goes on increasing as we advance into the century. These 
poems are more often professed compositions on nature or 
country-life than those in which nature was painted merely 
as a background to Man and his environments. Coming to 
particulars, we find that the year 1725 saw the production of 
as many as three poems on ‘ Winter ’ (including that of 
Thomson), all of them written independently of one another; 
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and that even the first quarter of the century is remarkable 
for the production of more than a dozen poems written 
professedly on nature. Secondly, besides the evidence of a 
first-hand and intimate knowledge of the mild aspects of 
nature, we find in some of them occasional treatment of the 
grand and the awful in nature, e.g., hills, mountains, seas, 
earthquake, etc. Thirdly, we also notice an entirely new way 
of looking at nature in the different tendencies {e.g., the use 
of the supernatural, the taste for melancholy, etc.) which 
manifest themselves occasionally and in a fugitive way for 
the present, but later on develop into well-marked characteris- 
tics of the poetry of the Romantic Revival. Lady Winchelsea, 
and Parnell showed a distinct advance in their treatment 
of nature by the novelty of their images, a sense of the 
mysterious in nature, a note of sadness and melancholy com- 
pletely new to the age, and by the imaginative quality of 
their descriptions ; while Allan Ramsay introduced a lyrical 
element, which is the essential characteristic of romantic 
poetry and of the ideal pastoral. Hence we see that a feeling 
for the beauty of the external world was not at all an un- 
common thing in the poetry of the age of Pope ; and Thomson, 
so far as a faithful description of nature is concerned, was 
only a representative of his age. He might have shown his 
originality by the introduction of certain new elements into 
the nature poetry of his time, but “ he did not create the 
taste by which he was appreciated.”® He was the first 
adequate exponent of the growing feeling for nature which 
found occasional but effective expression, as we have Just 
seen, in the poetry of the first thirty years of the century 
preceding the publication of his Seasons in 1730. 

Of. G-. 0. Macaulay ; Thomson (W. M. L,)^ Oh. Ill, 92 & j also, Eaymoud Dexter 
Havens: The Influence of Milton, Oh. YI, p. 124. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

Evidences of a growing Taste for Nature in the 
Prose Literature of the Age of Pope. 

Evidences of a growing taste for nature in the age of 
Pope are also to be found in the prose writings of the period 
including letters as well as articles containing literary observa- 
tions published in contemporary periodical literature. It will 
be our endeavour to trace the indications of this feeling for 
nature in the writings of the leading contributors to the 
periodicals of the day, like Addison, Steele, Tickell, etc., and of 
the leader and representative of the Classical school in 
English poetry, viz., Pope. 

Addison in his poem Letter from Italy, written as early 

Addison-s Essays ii, ^s 1701, gives a dear proof of his appreoia- 
the Spectator . j-jgjj beauties of nature.^ But surer 

indications of his delight in the various aspects of nature are to 
be found in his contributions to the Spectator. The following 
passages are in point : — 

“ A beautiful prospect delights the soul as much as a demonstration. 
A man of polite imagination often feels a greater satisfaetim in the prospect 
of fields and weadoios, than another does in the possession.” {^Spectator, No. 
411.) 

In the Spectator No. 412, he shows a keen sense of the 
pleasures arising “from the sight of what is Great, Un- 
common, or Beautiful;” and in course of his explanation 
of what he means by ‘ Great,’ he goes far in advance of 
his age by showing his appreciation of the vast and grand 
aspects of nature — aspects which were generally neglected or 
looked upon with awe and disgust by the contemporary poets. 


‘ See Ohs I, pp. 1, 20. 
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(Great)— Such are the prospects of an open cliampain country^ vast 

, tmculUvated desert . of Imqe heaps of mountains, Mqk 

His love for the > ^ if r ^ > j 

grand and stupendous focks and preeipices^ or a wide eotpanse of waters^ where 
m nature, struck with the novelty or beauty of the 

sighfcj, but with that rtide kind of magnifieeme which appears in many of 
these stupendous works of Nature/’ 

Like a true worshipper of Nature he can eujoy the 
His delight in the beat! ty arising from the very wildness and 

Mr*^imraenI^t/*oi- irregularity of uncultivated nature, and 
open landscape. dei’ives au additional pleasure that proceeds 

from a sense of vastness and immensity at the sight of un* 
bounded fields and meadows : — 


we consider the works of Nature and Art, we shall find the Iasi 

very defective in comparison of the former ..There is something more 

bold and masterly in the rough careless strokes of nature, than in the nice 
touches and embellishments of art. The beauties of the most stately 

garden or palace lie in a narrow compass, but in the wide fields of 

Nature, the sight wanders up and down without confinement, and is fed 
with an infinite variety of images, without any certain stint or number. 
For this reason we always find the poet in love ivith a country life^^ — Bpec^ 
No. 414 (June, 25, 1712). 


It is interesting to note that Addison anticipates, to some 
The contemplation extent, the nature-religion of Thomson in 

of devotion to God. looking “through nature up to nature’s 
God : ” 

“ The cheerfuluess of heart which springs up in us from the survey of 
iVafere’s is an admirable preparation for gratitude. The mind has 

gone a great way towards praise and thanksgiving that is filled with such 
secret gladness.” (^Spectator No. 393.) 

Steele also expresses the same kind of sentiments in the 

Similar sentiment following linCS : 

in Steele. " 

“ Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the painted bow, and the glar- 
ing comets, are decorations of this mighty theatre (earth), ...When I con- 
sider things in this light, methinks it is a sort of impiety to kaje no atten- 
tion to the course of mtiire, and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
To be regardless of those phenomena that are placed within our view is an 
.affront to Providence.” {Ottardian, No. 169, Sept. 24, 1713). 
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Ambrose Philips, in the Preface to his Pastorals (1708), 

Ambrose Philips. spsaking highly of the dignity and antiquity 
of the Pastoral which delights us after a 
peculiar manner,” giving as it does a sweet and gentle 
composure to the mind,” goes on to say ; — 

When I see a little country-dwelling, advantageously situated amidst 
a beautiful variety of hills, naeadows, fields, woods, and rivulets, I feel an 
unspeakable sort of satisfaction, and cannot forbear wishing my kinder 
fortune would place me in such a sweet retirement. 

What is particularly noticeable in the above passage is 
the mention of ‘ a beautiful variety of hills ’ along with the 
description of other pleasing objects of nature, showing the 
poet’s expression of delight in hills as early as the year 1708. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, was 
a celebrated philosopher, whose Gharacteris- 
«/ Men, Manners, Opinions, Times 
(1711), though a philosophical work, deserves 
mention here. It contains, among other things, a ‘ treatise ’ 
entitled The Moralists, A FUlosopMcal Rhapsody, in which 
the author dwells upon the various objects of external nature 
for the purpose of illustrating the beauty and harmony of the 
ujilygi’se, which leads him to an ecstatic contemplation of the 
author of them all. We quote below only a few out 
of the many passages of the same kind that may be found in 
the above treatise ^ : — 

Ye fields and woods, my refuge from tbe toilsome world of business, 
receive me in your quiet sanctuaries, and favour my retreat and thoughtful 
solitude. Ye verdant plains, how gladly I salute ye ! Hail all ye -blissful 
mansions ! Known seats ! Delightful prospects ! Majestic beauties of this 
earth, and all ye rural powers and graces ! ...Whilst with its blessed tran- 
quillity it affords a happy leisure and retreat for man, who, made for con- > 
templation, and to search his, own and other natures, may here best - 

» • AU the extracts quoted here are from the edition Of J. M. Bober'tson, J^ndrai, 
Vol. a (1900) (out-of ptint)- ■ " 
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meditate the cause of things, and, placed amidst the various scenes of 
Nature, may nearer view her works (pp. 97-98). 

He shows Ms appreciation of the sterner and wilder as- 
pects of nature in the following : — 

Here let us leave these monsters, the tyrants of the flood (glad here if 
we could confine them ! ) and detesting the dire prolific soil, fly to the vast 
deserts of these parts. All ghastly and hideous as they appear, they want 
not their peculiar beauties. The wildness pleases. We seem to live alone 
with Nature. We view her in her inmost recesses, and contemplate her 
with more delight in these orginal wilds than in the artificial labyrinths 
and feigned wildernesses of the palace. The objects of the place, the scaly 
serpents, the savage beasts, and poisonous insects, how terrible soever, or 
how contrary to human nature, are beauteous in themselves, and fit to raise 
our thoughts in admiration of that divine wisdom, so far superior to our 
short views (p. 122), 

According to Edmund Gosse, ** it is no small praise to 
Shaftesbury to admit that but for him Pope^s Essay on Man 
could never have been written’’ ; and we can see in the last 
sentence of the above passage the origin of the idea expressed 
by Pope in the following lines : — 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou dost not see i 

All discord, harmony not understood i 

All partial evil, universal good. — Essay on Man^ i. 290. 

He gives an imaginative description of the Atlas moun- 
tain in terms of great approbation in the following : — 

But behold ! through a vast tract of sky before ns, the mighty 
Atlas rears his lofty head covered with snow above the clouds. Beneath 
the mountain’s foot the rocky country rises into hills, a proper basis of the 
ponderous mass above, where huge embodied rocks He piled on one 
another, and seem to prop the high arch of heaven And here a differ- 

ent horror seizes our sheltered travellers, when they see the day diminished 
by the deep shades of the vast wood, which, closing thick above, spreads 
darkness and eternal night below. The faint and gloomy light looks 
horrid as the shade itself ; and the profound stillness of these places im- 
poses silence upon men, struck with the hoarse eehoings of every sound 
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within the spacious caverns of the wood Mysterous voices are either 

heard or fancied, and various forms of deity seem to present themselves 
and appear more manifest in these sacred silvan scene, such as of old 
gave rise to temple, and favoured the religion of the ancient world : 

(pp. 122-123). 

The last sentence of the above passage is very significant, 
being expressive of a vague sense of the romantic 
in nature marked by a suggestion of the awful and the 
mysterious. 

We shall now turn to several articles in the periodicals 
of the day in which the leading men of 

Articles on the con- « i . . 

Tentionaiities of pas- letters 01 the titiie soundecl a note of protest 

torals which came to * , t-i* <f» ii 1.1 

be regarded as obsolete* a^ainst the coxiYentioiialities Oi the pastorals 

written by their predecessors. The very 
fact of the appearance of a number of pastorals written by 
three poets® in course of six years (1708-1714) seems to be 
remarkable, particularly when we find that all of them more 
or less show a new tendency of trying to be true to nature. 
Chronologically Pope comes first having written his pastorals 
as early as 1704-5 ; and about them, Wycherley writes (May, 
1708) — “ Your pastoral muse outshines in her modest and 
natural dress all Apollo’s court-ladies, in their more artful, 
laboured, and costly finery.” 

A few years after the publication of the pastorals of 
Ambrose Philips in 1709, the well-known 
first to write on this discussiou ou this kind ot poetry began. 

Of their new quality of naturalness, perhaps 
the earliest notice was taken by Addison in the Spectator 
No. 523, of Oct. 30, 1712 

One would have thought it impossible for this kind of poetry 
(pastorals) to have subsisted without fawns and satyrs, wood-nymphs and 
water-nymphs with all the tribe of rural deities. But we see he (Mr. 
Philips) has given a new life, and a more natural beauty to this kind of 


® Fi»., Pope, Ambrose Philips aod Gay. 
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writing by substituting in tbe place of these antiquated fables, the super- 
stitious mythology which prevails among the shepherds of our own 
country. 

About six months after the publication of the ahove^ 
„ ^ there appeared in the Guardian a series of 

Next appeared a j* i T-k 

‘toiesof articles on articles on Fastoral poetry. The first ^ of 

the Guardian^ these pointed out what is inviting in this 

sort of poetry and wherein lies the source of 
attraction for country life.® The second ® dealt with the pas- 
toral poets from Theocritus downwards, and discussed the 
principles of the art of writing this kind of poetry. In the 
third,'' the contemporary poets of England were ridiculed for 
having introduced Greek rural deities, Greek flowers and 
fruits, Greek names and Greek “ dress, customs, and sports 
and shepherds.” This article further pointed out that “ the 
difference of the climate is also to be considered, for what is 
proper in Arcadia, or even in Italy, might be very absurd in a 
colder country;” All these papers were intended to praise 
Philips at the expense of Pope without naming him. Pope 
! also retaliated by publishing another article 

The controversies • 

about Pope and A. lu the same paper (No. 40, April 27, 1713) 
SorX. ” on the pastorals of Pope and Philips,” a 

piece of bitter irony, thus giving rise to an 
amusing literary quarrel. Mr. Courthope is of opinion that 
‘‘Philips’ pastorals had no better claim than Pope’s to be consi- 
.dered simple or natural” Eor our present purpose, we need not 
• enter here into an examination of the merits of the two poets 
'as writers of pastorals. But what is important is that from 
these controversies it is obvious that the conventional pastorals 


* Nq. 22, Monday, April 6, 1713, written by Steele. 

® Pope also says, What is inviting in this sort of poetry proceeds not so much from 
the idea of that business, as the tranquillity of a country life .” — Discourse on Fastoral 
Toetrii, 1704. ' 

® No. 28, written by Steele. 

^ No. SO, written by Steele* t 
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of the old type had become distasteful to the English poets, 
because they came to feel that the use of names and characters 
like ' Thyrsis ’ and ‘ Lycidas ’ was absurd and unnatural. This 
Tie w is further established when we see that a year after the 
publication of these articles, John Gay in 

Gay ^Proem^ to ‘pi’oem’ of his Shepherd’s Week wrote the 
Shepherds Week, following:— 

Thou wilt not find my shepherdesses idly piping on oaten reeds, but 
milking the kine, tying up the sheaves, or, if the hogs are astray, driving 
them to their styes. My shepherd sleepeth not under myrtle shades, but 
under a hedge, nor doth he vigilantly defend his flocks from wolves because 
there are none, as Maister Spenser well observeth. 


Allan Bamsay. 


Another protest of almost the same kind was entered 
from the other side of the Cheriots by Allan Bamsay against 
the “affected Delicacies and studied Refinements ” which the 
poetry in general of his time abounded in. 
It appeared in the Preface to the Evergreen 
(1724), from which we quote only the following lines as 
illustrative of this point : — 

“When these good old Bii’ds [* our Forefathers ’] wrote, 
we had not yet made use of imported Trimming upon our 
Oloaths,... Their Poetry is the Product of their own Country, 
not pilfered and spoiled in the Transportation from abroad : 
Their Images are native, and their Landskips domestick; 
copied from those Fields and Meadows we every day behold. 

“ The Morning rises (in the Poet’s Description) as she 
does in the Scottish Horizon. We are not carried to Greece or 
Italy for a Shade, a Stream or a Breeze. The Groves rise in' 
our own Valleys ; the Rivers flow from our own Fountains,...” 

George Berkeley, the celebrated philosopher, was a notable 
figure among the English writers of the 
Bishop Berkeley. He Contributed Several essays to the 

Guardian and “ became intimate with Addison, Arbuthnot, 
Swift, Pope, Steele, and the rest of that gifted circle.” In 
1713, he travelled to Sicily as Chaplain to the Earl of 
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Peterborough. “ They crossed Mont Cents on New Year’s Day 
in 1714 — ‘one of the most difficult and formidable parts of the 
Alps which is ever passed over by mortal man,’ as he tells 
Prior in a letter from Turin, At the end of other six weeks 
we find him at Leghorn ” ® ; and from this place he wrote a 
letter to Pope on May 1, 1714, in which we find the follow- 
ing 

I know not whether it might not be worth a poet’s while 

to travel, in order to store Ms mind with strong images of nature. Green 
fields and groves, flowery meadows and purling streams, are nowhere 
in such perfection as in England ; but if you would know lightsome 
days, warm suns, and blue skies, you must come to Italy ; and to 
enable a man to describe rocks and precipices, it is absolutely necessary 
that he pass the Alps.® 

This remark, though of a general nature, is obviously 
based on his personal observation and enjoyment of the 
beauties of Italian scenery; and shows, in particular, his 
attitude towards mountains, which is by no means one of 
horror or disgust. 

In 1716, Berkeley had been engaged travelling tutor to 
the son of Bishop Ashe, with whom be “ crossed Mont Cenis 
a second time. They reached Home at the beginning of 1717. 
“ His Journal in Italy in that year,” says his biographer,^ “ shew 
ardent interest in nature and art. He travelled through a 
great part of Sicily on foot ; clambered over the mountains and 
crept into the caverns, to investigate its natural history and 
His appreciation of discover the causes of its volcanoes.” On 
S'’the^'wnr”a^ nn^ October 22, 1717, he wrote the following in 
ctiiMvated in nntuve, another letter to Pope from Naples : — ■ 

The island Inarime is an epitome of the whole earthj containing 
within the compass of 18 miles a wond^erful mriety of hilU^ vales, 
ragged rocks, fruitful plains, and barren mountains, all thrown together 
in a tomaniu co%fn$ion. Several fountains and rivulets add to 

» Worh$ of Berheley^ ed. by A. B. Fraser, Vol, 1, * Life of Berkeley* ; I90L 
^ im, Vol. IV (1871). 

Jbid, VoL I (1901), ‘ 
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the beauty of this landsoape, which is likewise set off by the variety 
of some barren spots and naked rocks. But that which crowns the scene 
is a large mountain rising out of the middle of the island. Its lower 
parts are adorned with vines and other fruits ; the middle affords pasture 
to flocks of goats and sheep ; and the top is a sandy pointed rock, from 
which you have the finest prospect in the world. ‘ * 

In the above passage, evidently the attitude of Berkeley 
towards mountains in particular is not only not one of horror 
or disgust, hut one of positive appreciation. There may not 
be, in the language he has used, anything like “ a spirit of 
devout ecstacy similar to Shaftesbury’s,” ^ but undoubtedly 
we notice in the above extract a genuine admiration for, and 
an ardent interest in, the mountain scenery as well as the wild 
and romantic scenes visited by him. Nowhere in his famous 
Journal in Italy (1717-18), which gives an account of his 
minute and careful observation of all kinds of natural objects, 
do we find any evidence of the feeling of dislike for mountains; 
rather he shows therein a great attraction for volcanic pheno- 
mena, one of which he has described in a letter to Arbuthnot 
(dated April 17, 1717). We quote below only a few lines at 
random from this letter which, from its very beginning to the 
end, is nothing but a detailed account of an eruption of 
Vesuvius which he seems to have minutely observed : — 

With much difficulty I reached the top of mount Vesuvius 

in which I saw a vast aperture full of smoke, which hindered the seeing 
its depth and figure. I heard within that horrid gulf certain odd 
sounds which seemed to proceed from the belly of the mountain. 

Surely passages like the one just quoted, and the one 
quoted above from the second of the two letters to Pope, are 
unusual in the literature of the time.“ 

^ ^ Vol. lY, Jotwnal in Italy (1901), p. 296. 

0, A. More : “ Among the fctock examples usually quoted we do not come across 

a spirit of * devout eostacy ’ similar to Shaftesbury’s until we reach Gray’s notes on the 
Alps ,” — Studies in Philology ^ Yol, XIY, No. 3, pp, 264-5 

Works of Berkeley ^ ed. by A. 0. Fraser, Yol. lY, pp. 285-89, 

Pqj, want of space we forbear quoting numerous other examples, like Fine hills 
covered with myrtle and lentiscus.” 
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Another point of great interest and significance which 
may be noted here is his use of the word 

His sense of the « x.** 5 • i 1 1 i 

wmantic in nature. roinantic Hi the above-mentionecl letter^ as' 

also in the following passage : — 

There is a strange confusion of rocks, hills, vales, clefts,, 

plains, and vineyards one above another, jumbled together in a very 
singular and romantic manner 

The sense in which he uses the word in both the passages 
is not the usual Augustan sense of ‘ wild,’ ‘ fantastic ’ or 
‘ grotesque,’ expressing disapprobation or condemnation, but 
one almost similar to the modern sense expressive of the 
quality of ‘ strangeness added to beauty,’ as Walter Pater puts 
it ; and this will be clear from the expression ‘ strange confu- 
sion ’ in the above passage. 

The significance of all the passages quoted above from the 
writings of Berkeley, as indicative of a genuine appreciation 
of nature, will be evident from a comparison of these with an 
instance of nature-description of the generalised sort from his 
own writings, which may be conveniently quoted here : — 

“ What innocent and agreeable pleasures you lose every 
morning. Can there be a pleasanter time of the day, or a 
more delightful season of the year ? That purple sky, those 
wild but sweet notes of birds, the fragrant bloom upon the 
trees and flowers, the gentle influence of the rising sun, these 
and a thousand nameless beauties of nature inspire the soul 
with secret transports.” — (From The First Dialogue between 
JELylas and PMlonous.) 

Next comes Pope, Wordsworth’s commendation of his 
p e’ lett r Windsor Forest for its “new images of 

external nature ” is well-known, though not 
fully deserved. However, it is to be admitted that he is 
notable for his observation of nature, particularly in his posi- 
tion as the high- priest of the classical school. M. Taine 


lhi4i Journal in Italy ^ p. 299. 
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observes, “ There is in Pope a minute description, adorned 
with high coloured words, local details... Every aspect of 
nature was described ; a sunrise, a landscape reflected in the 
water, a breeze and the foliage, and so forth;” The above 
remark of M. Taine is illustrated by Pope’s letters and other 
prose writings well as by his poetical descriptions. His 
letter to Mrs. Martha Blount,^ dated June 22, 1715, contains 
a beautiful and most graphic description of Sherborne and the 
country around, which would do credit to any writer or poet 
of the Komantic School. In this letter he 
His sense of the has shown a keen power of appreciating 

romantic in nature. ^ 

the romantic in nature and has used; the 
word ‘ I’omantic ’ quite in the modern sense, an instance 
chiefly notable for its precedence to similar use of the word 
by other writers. 

“ To en^oy those views, which are more romantic than imagination 
can form them.” 

Other passages quoted from the same letter would 
further explain his sense of the romantic in nature,— 

The gardens are so irregular that it is very hard to give an 
exact idea of them, but by a plan. Their beauty arises from this irregular- 
ity Another walk under this hill winds by the river side, quite 

covered with high trees on both banks, overhung with ivyj where fallt 
a natural cascade, with never-ceasing murmurs. On the opposite hanging 
of the bank (which is a steep of fifty feet), is placed, with a very fine 
fancy, a rustic seat of stone, flagged and rough, from whence you lose 
your eyes upon the glimmering of the waters under the wood, and your 
ears in the constant dashing of the waves. 

The attention of the readers is drawn particularly, to 

the expression, “whence you lose your eyes ” etc.j 

which is remarkable for its suggestiveness-r—a, quality that- 
is distinctly romantic. 


^“.All my quotations from Pope’s letters are from the edition of William Bospoe, , 
10 Vols., 1824. ■ • ^ • ' 

6 
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It may be pointed out for our present purpose that 
Pope and Addison " were the two most conspicuous figures 
among those who helped to give an impetus 
^ growing taste for gardening after a 
new style based upon the principle of giving 
preference to the “ amiable simplicity of unadorned nature ” 
“ over the nicer scenes of art ; ” and Pope observed that it 
is the men of genius who “ are chiefly sensible that all art 
consists in the imitation and study of Nature.” (The 
Guardian No. 173, Sept. 29, 1713.) 

Writing from ‘Oakley Bower” (Oct. 8, 1716), Pope 

says, — 

It is the place that of all others I fancy It does not cease 

to be agreeable to me so late in the season ; the veri/ dying of the leave's 
adds a variety of colours that is not unpleasant. I look upon it, as upon 
a beauty I once loved, whom I should preserve a respect for in her 
decay. 

More than 26 years after the above letters were written, 
^ ^ Pope addressed two letters to Mrs. Blount in 

His liking for nature ^ 

was not the result of a the year 1742, both of which contain passages 
Bnddea inspiration. a,re beautifully descriptive of natural 

scenery like the two quoted above. Por want of space we 
quote a few lines from only one of them below ; but the fact 
that these were written at a much later stage of his life (only 
two years before his death) goes to prove that his liking 
for nature was not the result of a sudden fit of inspiration but 
proceeded from an abiding sense of delight in the charm and 
tranquillity of a peaceful country scene. The following 

For the remark of Addison who had the credit, of giving expression to similar 
views much earlier than Pope, in a bolder and clearei strain, r/. The Spectator, ISTos. 404 
and 477. For a fuller treatment of this subject, see Miss Myra Reynolds’ Nature in 
MfiglUh Foetry, Chap. V, ** Gardening’* j also c/. Leslie Stephen’s English Litefature and 
Society in the Eighteenth Century, p. 123-126. 

Dated Saturday the 24th, 1742—“ Where are very pretty lodging houses ovetlooking 
all the woody hills j and steep olifs and very green valleys within half a mile of the Wells | 
^here In the summer it must be delioions walking and riding, for the plain extends 
■one way many miles,” 
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extracts from the correspondence of his earlier years will 
further illustrate his attitude towards the country 

(a) I have been so well satisfied with the country ever since I saw 
you^ that I have not once thought of the town, or enquired of any one in it 
besides Mr. Wycherley and yourself. 

(To Mr. Gromwelh November 1708.) 

(^) I expect much, towards the civilising of you in your critical 
capacity^ from the innocent air and tranquillity of your forest. 

(To the same. May 10, 1710.) 

Of his love of solitude or tranquillity in rural life, he 

His lore of solitude writes, wMle introducing Ms famous Ode on 
was of early origin. the carlicst of Ms productious, to 

his friend Mr. Cromwell (July 17, 1709) : — 

Having a vacant space here I will fill it with a short Ode on ‘ Soli- 
tude ^ which I find by the date was written when I was not twelve years 
old j that you may perceive how long I have continued in my jpasdon for a 
rural Ufa, and in the same employment of it. 

Vrom these words of Pope, uttered by him when he was 
only twenty-one, it may reasonably be concluded that his love 
for rural life was genuine and of early and spontaneous origin ; 
it was not certainly the effect of a temporary revulsion of feel- 
ing caused b’y the distractions of his public life in London to 
which he was as yet quite new. 

Pope also, like Addison and Thomson, looks upon the 
contemplation of the works of nature as the basis of heavenly 
enjoyments ; — 

The weather is too fine for any one that loves the country to leave it 
at this season.... I am growing fit, 1 hope for a better world, of which the 
light of the sun is but a shadow ; for I doubt not but God's works are 
here what come nearest to his works there ; and that a true relish of the 
beauties of nature is the most easy preparation and gentlest transition to 
an enjoyment of those of heaven ; as, on the contrary, a true town-life of 
hurry, confusion, noise, dander and dissension, \s z. sort of apprenticeship to 
hell and its furies. 


( To Mrs, Blount, 1727.) 
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It has, however, been pointed out that Pope “often 
rebelled at his banishment from town 

The question of in- j i • i i t i , . ^ i . * 

sincerity in the utter- clelignts, as ttid his ‘ tond Virgin when 

auoes of Pope. nix i i i 

compelled to seek wholesome country 

air.” That his heart was after the 
town delights and its intellectual atmosphere is undeniable; 
yet, we can hardly agree with Miss Reynolds when 
she says that in reading Pope’s letters every statement 
is instinctively taken oum gram salis, because of his known 
insincerity and striving after effect.®* The passages that have 
been quoted above to show his feeling for nature are, as we 
have pointed out, taken from his letters written at different 
periods of his life ; and we have no grounds for thinking that 
he was insincere in his utterances on nature in every one of 
them, unless we are inclined to question the sincerity of every- 
thing that he said. The very fact that he had written the 
Ode on Solitude when he was only twelve years old speaks of 
the genuineness of his love for rural life which, probably, he 
bad early imbibed in the midst of the surrounding scenery of 
the Windsor Forest. Besides, we can hardly ignore the fact 
tiiat if there is any artiSciality or insincerity in his admiration 
for country-life, it is equally noteworthy that there is a tone 
of artificiality or exaggeration in his admiration for the fashion- 
able people of the town, as is evident from the following 
letter : — 


Prom Mr. Wycherley to Mr. Pope (April 1, 1710) : — “ I have had 
yours of the 30th of the last month which is kinder than I desire it should 
he, since it tells me yon could be better pleased to be sioJc again in town in 
my company, than to he well in the oonntry witlmit it, Tottr love to the 
I (io?<i^...do with my papers, as you country gentlemen do 

with your trees, slash, cut...” etc. 


See Myra Reynolds, Nature in English Poetry, Chap. I, p 8. 
iWd, chap. II, p. 31. 
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NoWj the best explanation that can be offered for these 

An explanation for Conflicting utterances of Pope is that in his, 
the conflicting state- jjj the poetrv of the reaction, we notice a 

conflict of two tendencies one of which was 
slowly gaining power and the other falling into natural 
decay, prohahly not being quite suitable to the English vnind. 
Moreover, in those days of great political activity characterised 
by a “fraternisation of the politicians and the authors” it is quite 
possible that he should sometimes consider himself as proving 
useless by too much rest in the country ; and that at other 
times, after a long residence in the midst of 
London noise and smoke of London, harassed by all 
“^gforpeaoe in ^ares and clashing interests, he should 
the country. fggj oraving for the sweet repose and 

tranquillity in country retreats, the blessings of which he had 
known from his boyhood. Thus he came to entertain a very 
sane view regarding both the kinds of life, as will he clear 
from the following lines of a letter of his to Mr. Steele (June 
18, 1712 


I find you shift the scene of your life from the town to the country, 
and enjoy that mixed state which wise men both delight in, and are qualified 
for. Methinks the moralists and philosophers have generally run too 
much into extremes in commending entirely either solitude or puilie life. 
In the former, men for the most part grow useless by too much rest, and 
in the latter are destroyed by too much precipitation ; as waters lying stillj 
putrefy, and are good for nothing’, and running violently on, do but the 
more mischief in their passage to others, and are swallowed up and lost the 
sooner themselves. 


The question of insincerity can hardly be raised about the 
view expressed by Pope in the lines quoted 
view.^^ above ; it is characterised by a sanity and 

moderation that may he regarded as a 
suflicient proof of the sincerity of his attitude. Besides the 
fact remains that they are taken from his private corres- 
pondence to one who was a particular friend of his, and with 
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whom therefore he had no reason to play the hypocrite. And 
this letter, as we have seen, is not the only evidence of its kind 
that may be produced to prove our point, 
le'uere of Other hand, the letters of Bishop 

Sure^'^ interest; in Berkeley to Pope that have already been 
referred to in this chapter may be looked 
upon as a clear evidence of the fact that Pope was known to 
Berkeley as one able to appreciate the beauties of nature that 
he intended to describe to him. While introducing the sub- 
ject of his letter written from Naples (Oct. 22, 1717), Berkeley 
says,— 

“ Italy is such an exhausted subject that, I dare say, you’d easily 
forgive my saying nothing of it j and the imagination of a poet is a 
thing so nice and delicate that it is no easy matter to find out images 
capable of giving pleasure to one of the few, who {in antj age) have come up 
to that character. I am nevertheless lately returned from an island where I 
passed three or four months; which, were it set out in its true colours, 
might, methiuks, amuse you agreeably enough for a minute or two'’ 


Again, 

The islands Caprea, the bay of Naples, the promontory of Minerva, 

and the whole Campagna Felice, make but a part of this noble landscape ; 
which would demand an imagination as warm and numbers as flowing as 
your own, to describe it. 

From all the above utterances of Pope as well as those 
of his friends — evidences internal as well as external — it is 
now clear that Pope was by no means lacking in imagination 
or feeling for nature, and that his dislike for the country was 
neither deep-rooted nor of a permanent character. It is, of 
course, to be admitted that we cannot characterise him as a 
lover of nature from a careful study of all his poetical works. 
But merely the want of a large number of poetical descrip- 
tions of the beauties of nature should not, on the other hand, 
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lead us to conclude that he was devoid of the power of appre- 
ciating them. The evidences given above furnish a clear 
and sufidcient testimony to his capacity for 

Tlie correct estimate 

of Ms attitude to- observing and portraying (in prose) the 
objects of nature and deriving pleasure there- 

from. Nor does he even altogether fail to represent poetically 
the natural objects ; passages quoted in the last chapter from 
his Windsor Forest to show his first hand and delicate obser- 
vation of rural scenery are instances in point. In fact, 
the truth about Pope regarding the subject before us has 
been recently well-expressed by Mr. Lytton Strachey in the 
following words, which lend a great support to the view that 
the present writer has sought to establish in these pages 
about the great poet’s attitude towards nature, — “And, if one 
looks more closely, one perceives that there were a good 
many things that Pope could do very well — when he tvanted 

to It is true that he did not often expatiate upon the 

scenery ; but, when he chose, he could call up a vision of 
nature which is unforgettable — 

Lo ! where Maeotis sleeps, and hardly flows 

The freezing Tanais thro’ a waste of snows, .. 

We see, and we shiver.” The opinions that are enter- 
tained of him even to the present day are still the old ones 
that were formed by the critics of the romantic generation. 
But, as the same scholar observes, “ The romantics were men 
who had lost their faith ; and they rose against the old dis- 
pensation with all the zeal of rebels and heretics. Inevitably 
their fury fell with peculiar vehemence upon Pope. The 
great idol was overturned amid shouts of execration and 
scornful laughter.” And it is no wonder that in their zeal 
for the denouncement of their enemy the critics should have 
failed to form a correct estimate of his powers and abilities 


Hjytton Strachey i Pope — The Leslie Stephen Lecture for 
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as a poet and as a man. “ Now that we have perhaps emerged 
from romanticism, it is time to consider the master of the 
<'ighteenth century with a more impartial eye.” 22 

And we need not wonder at the above conclusion arrived 
at by us about Pope’s power of appreciating the beauties of 
nature. Paradoxical and absurd as it may appear, the atti- 
tude of Pope towards nature is not to be looked upon as an 
exceptional one for a writer of the classical school. It was 
-the attitude not of Pope alone but probably of the whole 
nation and especially of all the literary men of the time^ 
And the reason is not far to seek. For, when we come to 
think of the extremely disturbed state of 
wa^ sooiety in London consequent on the political 

the struggles through which England had been 

passing for over half a century, or of the 
factious conflicts which were always going on at the court, 
and consider how these circumstances must have distracted the 
mind of the whole nation, it appears as but natural that all the 
writers of the age, who by the exigencies of the time were 
involved in the affairs of the state, should at times sincerely 
look forward to the prospect of peace and retirement in 
country-retreats, 

« 

“ Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife.” ; 


It appears that they were, as a rule, compelled to 
have recourse to town-life for the sake of 
feeing* oT wMrin^s worldly interests and ambitions, and not so 
steete^ncTrtheS “^uch for any real charm for its artificial 
society with which, however, they came to 
be reconciled in time, still conscious of its worries and 
distractions. The following lines from the Guardian 


mi. 
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22j Mondajs April 6, 1713) written by Steele will bear 
us out : — 

Though ambition and avarice employ most men^s thoughtSj they are 
siieli uneasy habits, that tee do Pot indulge them otit of choice^ but from some 
necessiti/^ real or imaginary. We seek happiness in which ease is the 
principal ingredient, and the end proposed in onr most restless pursuits is 
tranquillity. We are therefore soothed and delighted with the re- 
presentation of it. Health, tranquillity, and pleasing objects are the 
growth of the country, and fliongh men^ for the general good of the toorld^ 
are made to love popnlom cities^ the country hath the greaieet chare in an 
uneorrupted heart , ’ ^ 

We shall conclude this chapter with an extract from 
Gay^s Rttral Spoi ts^ which, though written in verse and 
therefore ou t of place here, is very appropriate being exactly 
expressive o f the same sentiments as are noticed in the 
passage quoted above. 


To Me. Popjb. 

You, who the sweets of rural life have known, 
Despise the ungrateful hurry of the town ; 

In Windsor groves your easy hours employ 
An undisturbed, yourself and muse enjoy, 

* -K- * * 

But J, toho ne^er was blessed by fortune's hand. 
Nor brightened ploughshares in paternal land. 
Long in the noisy toion have been immured^ 
Respired its smoke ^ and all its caies endured^ 
Where news and polities divide mankind, 

And schemes of state involve the uneasy mind. 
Faction embroils the world ; 

Friendship, for sylvan shades, the palace flies, 
Where all must yield to interests dearer ties,,. 

\ 
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as a poet and as a man. “ Now that we have perhaps emerged 
from romanticism, it is time to consider the master of the 
eighteenth century with a more impartial eye.” 22 

And we need not wonder at the above conclusion arrived 
at by us about Pope’s power of appreciating the beauties of 
nature. Paradoxical and absurd as it may appear, the atti- 
tude of Pope towards nature is not to be looked upon as an 
exceptional one for a writer of the classical school. It was 
-the attitude not of Pope alone but probably of the whole 
nation and especially of all the literary men of the time. 
And the reason is not far to seek. For, when we come to 
think of the extremely disturbed state of 
society in London consequent on the political 
the Struggles through which England had been 

passing for over half a century, or of the 
factious conflicts which were always going on at the court, 
and consider how these circumstances must have distracted the 
mind of the whole nation, it appears as but natural that all the 
writers of the age, who by the exigencies of the time were 
involved in the affairs, of the state, should at times sincerely 
look forward to the prospect of peace and retirement in 
country-retreats, 

" Par from the madding crowd's ignoble strife.” 

It appears that they were, as a rule, compelled to 
have recourse to town-life for the sake of 
feeling of wesrinesa Worldly interests and amhitions, and not so 
stede®an7o1heS "^'ich for any real charm for its artificial 
society with which, however, they came to 
be reconciled in time, still conscious of its worries and 
distractions. The following lines from the Guardian (No, 


Jbii, 
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22j Moodajj April 63 1713) written by Steele will bear 
iis out : — 

Though ambition and avarice employ most men^s tlioiightSs they are 
such uneasy habits, that tee do vot indulge them out of choice, hit froru some 
necessity, real or imaginary. We seek happiness in which ease is the 
principal ingredient, and the end proposed in our most restless pursuits is 
tranquillity. We are therefore soothed and delighted with the re- 
presentation of it. Health, tranquillity, and pleasing objects are the 
growth of the country, and though 7nen,for the general good of the world, 
are made to love popnlotis cities, the counUy hath the g^'eaiest share in an 
micorrupted heart, ’ ’ 

We shall conclude this chapter with an extract from 
Gay’s Rmml Sports, which, though written in verse and 
therefore ou t of place here, is very appropriate being exactly 
expressive o f the same sentiments as are noticed in the 
passage quoted above. 


To Mr. Pope. 

You, who the sweets of rural life have known, 
Despise the ungrateful hurry of the town ; 

In Windsor groves your easy hours employ 
An undisturbed, yourself and muse enjoy, 

.jf -Sf -Jf * 

But /, loJio ne^er was blessed by fortune^ hand, 
Nor brightened ploughshares in paternal land, 
Long in the noisy toion have been immured, 
Respired Us smoke, a^id all its cafes endured, 
Where news and politics divide mankind, 

And schemes of state involve the uneasy mind. 
Paction embroils the world ; 

Friendship, for sylvan shades, the palace flies, 
Where all must yield to interesfs dearer ties.,. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Evidences oe a Growing Taste eor the Country in the 
Poetry op the Age op Pope based on the Changes 
IN THE Literary, Social and Political Conditions 
of the Time. 

That the general attitude of the literary world towards 
the country and all things relating to it 
^ throughout the pseudo- classic period was 

The literary society ^ ^ 

of the age of Drycien one of indifference or dislike is beyond 

then confined to Lon- , . « 

don was estranged Controversy. This attitude of neglect or 

from the country. t ,.-i ^ i e 

dislike, as is well-known, originated from 

an estrangement between the country and 
the literary society of the age of Dryden which, from the 
time of the restoration came to he exclusively confined to 
London. We shall first briefly refer to the conditions which 
led to the isolation of the literary society within the metro- 
politan area, and then examine why this society came 
to be indifferent or opposed to the country. 

In the jfirsif place, we come to learn that books in those 
days had a very limited sale in the country. Eew people 
could afford to buy them owing to the difficulty and the 
prohibitive expense of conveying them from London.^ T/ten 
the country-squire was not much given to the habit of reading 
books. “ Eew Knights of the shire had 
How the literary libraries SO good as may now perpetually he 

society came to be t • ls i n 95 o xx ai 

confined to London, louiid 111 a Servant s hall. - Ilence tiae 

authors knew very well that the sale of their 
productions must be confined to the reading public of London, 
whose tastes they were therefore always anxious to determine 
and to gratify in their writings. Besides flattering in this 

* See Macaulay’s Eutory of England^ Vol. I, Ch. HU 

Bid, 
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way the reading public which was stiil too small to make 
the art of writing remunerative,® the poor authors, some of 
whom were highly talented writers, had to depend for their 
livelihood upon the distributors of state-patronage ^ like 
Somers, Montagu, Harley and others who often exacted their 
personal subservience. Dryden, the representative poet of 
the time, himself says, — 

The poets, who must live by courts or starve. 

Were proud so good a government to serve. 

— Epilogue to the Pilgrim, 

These authors as well as their patrons often met at the 
coffee-houses of London where they held literary discussions 
in course of which Judgments tvere passed on the recent 
publications of the day,“ the writers of which naturally 
sought for the favourable opinion of these critics. 

The literary world which was thus confined to London 
came to be estranged from the country for 
The causes of the <^^0 following reasons. First the town itself 
estrangement of the effectivelv Separated from the country 

literary society from * 

the country in the age for Want of pi’oper means of communication 

of Drydeo. ^ * 

Macaulay tells us how travellers as well as 
goods passed from place to place only by 
the high-ways which were often in a miserable condition. 
Only very rich men could afford to spend a short time in the 
country; and they had to travel in their own carriages 
drawn by at least four horses. Few squires came to the 


® “ The recompense which the wits of that age could obtain from the public was 
so small, that they were under the necessity of eking out their incomes by levying* 
contributions on the great.” — Ihid. 

* Among those who I'eceived patronage from the government at the beginning of 
the 18th century were Addison, Swift, Steele, Prior, Gay, Rowe, Congreve, Tiokell, 
Parnell, and Philips, while a secret pension was oi^ered to Popej see Lecky's Bisiory of 
England, Oh. IV. 

® See Leslie Stephen’s English Literainre and Society in the Eighteenth Century^ 
Oh, II, p. 39 


q Q 
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capital thrice in their lives ; ® hence when they came there, from 
their dress, accent and manners, they were immediately distin- 
, ^ ^ nuished from the Londoners, only to be “leered 

1. Want of inter- ® 

course between the and lostled as uncouth rustics in the streets of 

two classes owing to i *^11 

fiMcuity of travel. Londoii/’ Enraged and mortified they soon 

returned to their old halls with a mind 
full of aversion towards London and Londoners. Tlius 


we see that the inhabitants of London in general, whose tastes 
the poor authors had to gratify, were very unsympathetic 
towards the country. Secondly, in matters literary, the great 


2. The influence of 
the - French school in 
litex'ary matters. 


politicians who, as pointed out above, patro- 
nised the authors dependent upon them and 
also constituted the critical tribunal of the 


age were, in their tastes and prejudices, still governed by the 
French School of criticism which prevailed in the court on 
the Restoration. Now, the French critics laid down the pre- 
cept of cultivating propriety, decorum and good sense in 
literature, which was accepted by the critical nobility of 
England as their watchword ; and the poets of England who 
were always anxious to win the favour of their patrons ® pandered 
to their artificial tastes by trying to attain these qualities in 
their writings ; the result being the production of a poetry of 
the fashionable society, the polished court, and the refined 
London wits. This alone was in accordance with the critical 


taste of the time, to which, therefore, all references to things 
pertaining to the country smacked of boorishness and rusticity. 
But when we come to the age of Pope, we find a gradual 
change in all the conditions referred to 

Beraoval of tlie above 

causes in tlie next; cen- above which correspondingly led to a change 

tnry led to a gradual . i! U 1 j.’ a 

change in the attitude in the attitude of the whole generation to- 

towards the country. » vnii- tj. 

wards the country and all things relating to 
it. In the first place, the gradual improvement of roads 


^ See Macaulay’s Eistory of Englmid, Yol. Ij Ch. III. 

? tieslie Stephen, ihtd, 

® C/. He wius this patron who can tickle best. ’’-.-Pope, Dunciad, IX. 196. 
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increased the facilities of travelling and thus afforded chances 
of a more frequent intercourse and a better understanding 
between the Londoners and the country gentry, with the 
result that the contrast between the tastes and manners of 
the country and of the metropolis became 

1. Improvement of , 

roads and other cir- less aiid less marked. Sir E;Oger de OoTerley, 

cumsiances led to a i . i i e j-t 

freer intercourse bet- tlie t?|)iCal COUntrf-geiltlemail Ot tllOSe 

country. days, cauie to visit the metropolis oftener 

tieman*'Lmr°to^Lon'. than his ancestors of the preceding century. 

don more frequently. » eighteenth CentUiy,” 

says Lecky,® “ the habit of making annual visits to London 
or to a watering-place very greatly increased, and it contribut- 
ed at once to soften the manners of the richer and to acceler- 
ate the disappearance of the poorer members of the class.” 
On the other hand, evideaces of a change in the attitude of 
the town towards the country are also eibundant. The aristo- 
cracy of England at this time though con- 

(fc) Interest taken by ® - --i . i 

the aristocracy in the nectcd in many respects With the town 
country. population, Came to be vitally interested in 

the country on political considerations. The country gentry 
so powerfully represented in Parliament were strongly Tory 
in their sympathies and “ furnished little more than rows of 
ponderous fox-hunters.” “ Walpole who was the foremost 
man in England from 1721 to 1742 has been described as “a 
rough, coarse country-gentleman.” ” When he became the 
first Prime Minister in 1721, it was his policy to conciliate 
this important class in pursuance of his own party interests. 

It is said that “the Saturday holiday of Parliament. was 

originally instituted in order that Walpole might orice a week 
gratify Ms passion for hunting. The Prime Minister having 
taken the lead in this matter, others followed him in his 


^ History d'j England in the Eighteenth Century , Oliap. V, 
Macaulay : First Essay on William Pitt, Earl 0 / Chatham. 
A. B. Buckley : History dj England. 

Lecky : History of England, Cb. Ill* 
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train. But it was not from the aristocracy alone that the 
initiative had come which helped to change the attitude of 

(c) The ordinary ^he towii towards the country. For we 
gent emen of the town Qome to leam that besMes the Spectator 

began to retii'e to the ^ 

country more fre- who frequently visited the countrv-seat of 

qnentlj. ^ 

Sir Roger de Ooverley, “ a great number of 
all sorts of people,” during a particular season of the year 
{i.e., the summer) retired from London, “ the place of busi- 
ness and pleasure, to country solitude.” Of this “great 
number of people,” the poets who passed a considerable 
portion of their time in the country are instances more in 
point ; and of these again, the name of Pope who has re- 
corded his appreciation ^ of the beauties of the various aspects 
of nature in the country seems to be particularly significant 
in this connection. In fact, as M. Taine has rightly said,“ 
Englishmen have always been more feudal and more fond 
of the country than Frenchmen.’® 

As for the French influence through the English court 
„ on the tastes of the critical tribunal and 

The influence or the 

Frenoii phool gradu- the poets of the age dependent on their 
ally diect away. patronage, we find that after the Revolution 

of 1688 it fell into decay and gradually died a natural death. 
As to its influence on the poets, we find that the practice so 
commonly adopted by the patrons in the preceding age of 
rewarding scholars on the ground of personal subservience, 
which seems to have been borrowed from France under Louis 


^ ^ Spectator ; Ho. 424, Julj 7, 1712. 

l^ope, Ambrose Philips, Bolingbroke, Somerville, Armstrong, ThomsoUj 
Allan Eatifisaj, etc. Steele retired from London in 1724 and lived in the country. 

See Chapters I and II of this paper. 

History of English Literature^ Book 111, Oh. YII, 

The feudal institutions seem to have naturally assimilated with the life of the 
people ; Mr. Locky points out (Oh. Ill) that Feudal obligations actually rested upon the 
land even during the reign of Charles II. 

0/. Saittt-Lambert admitted that his fellow countrymen have not, like the 
English, that taste for rural life which ought to inspire the higher orders of society.”— 
M. Millar ; The Mid-18th Century. 
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XIV/® speedily fell into disfavour. In tlie reign of Queen 
Anne, of course, the system still continued, 

In Literature, the i *.1 

writers were no more Oilt ifc WB,'S pr8jGfclS6u, 111 8; CllIlGrGllt SpiFit* 

roMbtureX^oartt Government patronage was D 0 longer given 
thefr wn way!*"^^ scholars for poems of fulsome flattery but 

to promising poets and prose writers who 
would use their talents in party strife. But when we come to 
the accession of Geov^e I (1114), “ Governmental encourage- 
ment of literature almost ctbsoliitely ceased This attitude 
of indifference of the state to the w'riters was at first no doubt 
injurious to literature, but it soon turned to a good account 
by making the writers depend upon (1) a free exercise of 
their own genius, (2) the London publisher who was familiar 
with the taste of the readers in general ; and (3) the public 
opinion, the gradual formation of which we notice in the 
Spectator in which Addison tried to set up a standard of liter- 
ary judgment which might be adapted to the changed condi- 
tions of the then society. In the next place, as to the influence 
of the French school on the critical taste of the generation, 
we notice that it had meanwhile undergone a vital change 
which was to a great extent correlative with 
estabiishment^^’f the tk© changes that had come about in the social 
SHsh“iteraturffob ^nd political spirit of the period which fol- 
lowed the oyerthrowof Jowed the Bevolutiou. “The Combination of 

tile French influence, 

material and military greatness with a freedom 
of thought and action hardly known elsewhere, which was re- 
vealed in the England that sprang from the Revolution of 
1688, imposed on the imagination of men ; ” and we find the 
whole race of Englishmen waking up to a sense of self-con- 
sciousness filled with a national sentiment, which had so long 

Of, '‘That prince (Louis XI Y) adopted, during his long reign, the miscMeYous 
practice of rewarding literary men with Urge sums of money, and of conferring on them 
numerous marks of personal favour,”— 11. T. Buckle : Civilisation in England, 

See Lecky, ihid, YoL II, Oh. lY, pp. 80-81. 

Greene: History of the English Feo'pley Book YlII, Oh. IY» 
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been galled and irritated by a servitude to everything Trench, 
but now received a powerful stimulus and showed signs of 
revolt in every department of life. In literature, Dryden, 
who was justly regarded as the leading critic of his time, 
inspite of all that he did “ to promote the new correctness that 
was coming in from Trance,” could never feel happy in the 
triumph of the Trench genius. He and his followers defined 
their literary principles and established their own school of 
criticism in conformity with the taste and requirements of 
their countrymen who came to dislike the yoke of the Trench 
principles in art and criticism.^® Steele expressed the general 
temper of the time when he said, 

Let those derision meet, who would advance 
Manners o£ speeeb, from Italy or France. 

— Epilogue to Lying Lover. 

Now, the new Augustan school in English literature, as 
we see, was not on principle opposed to the treatment of 
nature as a proper subject for poetry Dryden himself says, — 

For guides take Virgil and read Theocrite : 

The attitude of the By them alone you’ll easily comprehend 
towards^ ex- poets, without ekanie, may condesceml 

ternal nature. To sing of gardens, fields, of flowers, and fruit. 

To stir up shepherds, and to tune the flute. 

— The Art of Poetry, Canto II, Pastoral. 

Trom this advice of Dryden we can justly infer that a conven- 
tional treatment of natural objects after the manner of the 

0/. The numerous Essays and Prefaces scattered throughout DrydeiPs works, formed, 
the real starting point of English Oritioism.” — Caurthopo, Eistor'y of English PoetrfjfYol. V, 
Oh. IV. 

Of, L, Stephen: ‘‘ His (the wit) patriotic prejudices pluck at him at intervals, and 
suggest that Marlborough’s countrymen ought not quite to accept the yoke of the Eronoh 
Academy,” — English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century, 

Also Oonrthope — “ The Rules had never harmonised with the popular genius, and 
even when French models were encouraged by the taste of Charles II, they had failed to 
establish a paramount authority at the English Court.” — History of English Poetryt 
Vol. V. 

5 4 nr a n. Macaulav ; Jmnes Thomson (E, M. L.), Oh. Ill, p. 92, 
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great masters was not only allowed but also recommended for 
the art of writing poetry in the age of Dryden. And when 
we come to the age of Pope, we find that the critics of that 

generation were not only not opposed to the 

The attitude of the ® rr 

critics of the age of treatment of nature in poetry but also rather 

Pope. 

inclined in favour of it. The number of 
poems dealing with nature in this age is much greater than 
in the preceding one and goes on increasing as the century 
advances. Let us see how they were received by the critics 
and the reading public of the day. 

(1) Pomfret’s Choice, published in 1699,® written in 
praise of a peaceful life in country-retreats, is known to have 

been very popular throughout the eighteenth 

popularity centurj.® Dr. Johnson’s remark on the 
natnre-pootry of this poem was, “perhaps uo composition in our 

language has been qftener perused than 
Tomfret's ‘Choice'''^ further, “His Choice exhibits a system of 
life adapted to common notions and equal to common expecta- 
tions.” This verdict of the great critic of the Classical School, 
which besides testifying to the popularity of the poem also 
declares its subject to be “ adapted to common expectations,” 
may be regarded as a very valuable evidence throwing light 
on the social as well as the literary taste of the day. Prom 
all that have been said above about the poem, we can justly 
conclude that the idea of enjoying a peaceful life in the 
country was welcome to the people of the time and that treat- 
ment of nature as a suitable theme of poetry was not found 
inconsistent with the principles of the Classical School by the 
critics of the day. 

(2) Addison’s poetical Letter from Italy (1701), which 
mainly describes the beauties of natural scenery enjoyed by ; 
him, is thus spoken of by the same critic, — “The Letter from 


According to Mr. Oourthope ** it was issued separately in 1700,’* 

3 0 «« Y^hJ Is Pomfret the most popular of the English poets ? The fact is certain and the 
solution would be useful.** — Southey’s Specimens^ 
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Italy has been always praised, but neyer been praised beyond 
its . merit.” If the subject-matter of the poem had been 
opposed to the taste of the reading public of the day, the 
poem would not have received such unstinted praise from 
the critics of the time merely for its metrical or other 
qualities. 

(3) John Philips’ Cyder, published in 1707-1708, which 
describes in great details and with truth to nature “ the care 
of orchards and the making of eider, was received with loud 
praises, and continued long to be read.” The poem reached 
its fourth edition in 1728, and the year 1744 saw the tenth 
edition of his collected works.®® 

(4) The attitude of the age towards nature is further 
known from the enthusiasm with which the people greeted 
Thomson’s Seasons. Winter, which was published in March, 
l726, went through several editions in all before the year was 
out; and the Seasons collectively, or in parts, had numerous 
editions in the poet’s life-time. His choice of subject was 
totally new ; yet from the immediate and unprecedented 
popularity of the poem it is evident that the subject-matter 
as well as the form of writing was particularly congenial to 
the spirit of the public. Eurther, as for the appreciation it 
received from the eminent persons of the time, Mr. J. L. 
Eobertson says, “ Its publication brought him many friends 
and patrons — among others the Countess of Hartford, Mr. Bubb 
Hodington...; besides the approval and active services of such 
influential critics of the time as Aaron Hill, the Eev. Joseph 
Spence, and the Eev. Robert ’Whately.”®'* Thomson’s friend 
and biographer Patrick Murdoch says, “ The poem of Winter, 
published in March, 1726, was no sooner read than universally 
admired,. ..everyone wondering how so many pictures, and 


JoKnson: Mms of the Mnglkh Poets. 
lUd, 

HarkoBeMaar; Modem English Romanticism ^ ^k,X« 

BobertsoB : Thomson^ Seasons and Castle of Indolence (Oxford), BiograpMoal Notice 
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pictures so familiar, should have moved them but faintly to 
what they felt in bis descriptions.”®^ 

(5) Another evidence of exactly the same kind is to be 
found in the following ‘advertisement from the Publisher ’ 
of Armstrong’s poem on winter : — “ Mr. Thomson, soon 
hearing of it, had the curiosity to procure a copy by means 
of a common acquaintance. He showed it to his poetical 
friends, Mr. Mallet, Mr. Aaron Hill, and Dr. Young who, it 
seems, did gt'eat honour to it; and the first-mentioned gentle- 
man wrote to one of his friends at Edinburgh, desiring the 
author’s leave to publish it.” 

It is unnecessarv to add more instances to the list given 
above to show that from the beginning of Pope’s career the 
attitude of the generation towards external nature or the 
country was no longer oue of indifference or disgust. It is 
evident that the Erench or Neo-classic model in manners and 
taste with its conventional sense of decorum 

The classical decorum - 

was uncongenial to SbUQ. CGrCHlOny^ COHlu. HOt lOIl^ I’Gtciilll itS liolci 

the English mind. English mind which rebelled against 

its restraints. Partly as a natural reaction of the artificial 
drawing-room life that prevailed in England since the Restora- 
tion, and partly owing to ‘the incommensurability of the 
classical decorum and the English mind ’ naturally strong in 
sensations and thoughts, the craving for return to nature 
manifested itself in the life and literature of the eighteenth 
century. We cannot do better than to quote here the follow- 
ing lines from M. Taine’s remarks on this point as at once 
sound and highly illuminating : — 

Under Louis XIV, and Louis XV, the worst misfortune for a noble- 
man was to go to his estate in the country and grow rusty there. In 
England, inspite of the artificial civilisation and worldly ceremonies, the 
love of the chase and of physical exercise, political interests and the 
necessities of elections brought the nobles back to their domains. And 
there their natural instincts returned. Thus is genuine descriptive poetry 


Quoted by G, 0. Macaulay, Jamss Thomson (B.M,L,), p. 85, 
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Italy has been always praised, but never been praised beyond 
its merit.” If the subject-matter of the poem had been 
opposed to the taste of the reading public of the day, the 
poem would not have received such unstinted praise from 
the critics of the time merely for its metrical or other 
qualities. 

(3) John Philips’ Cyder, published in 1707-1708, which 
describes in great details and with truth to nature “ the care 
of orchards and the making of cider, was received with loud 
praises, and continued long to be read.” The poem reached 
its fourth edition in 1728, and the year 174!4 saw the tenth 
edition of his collected works.^® 

, (4) The attitude of the age towards nature is further 

known from the enthusiasm wuth which the people greeted 
Thomson’s Seasons. Winter, which was published in March, 
1726, went through several editions in all before the year was 
out; and the Seasons collectively, or in parts, had numerous 
editions in the poet’s life-time. His choice of subject was 
totally new ; yet from the immediate and unprecedented 
popularity of the poem it is evident that the subject-matter 
as well as the form of writing was particularly congenial to 
the spirit of the public. Further, as for the appreciation it 
received from the eminent persons of the time, Mr. J. L. 
Kobertson says, “ Its publication brought him many friends 
and patrons — among others the Countess of Hartford, Mr. Bubb 
Hodington...; besides the approval and active services of such 
influential critics of the time as Aaron Hill, the Rev. Joseph 
Spence, and the Rev. Robert Whately.”® Thomson’s friend 
and biographer Patrick Murdoch says, “The poem of Winter, 
published in March, 1726, was no sooner read than universally 
admired,... everyone wondering how so many pictures, and 

*i'^i Johnson : Lives of the English Poets. 

lUd. 

Harko DeMaar; Modern English Romanticism, Oh.X* 

Jjy Bobertson : Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence (Oxford), Biographical Notice 
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pictures so familiar, should have moved them but faintly to 
what they felt in his descriptions.”®* 

(5) Another evidence of exactly the same kind is to he 
found in the following ‘advertisement from the Publisher ’ 
of Armstrong’s poem on winter : — “ Mr. Thomson, soon 
hearing of it, had the curiosity to procure a copy by means 
of a common acquaintance. He showed it to his poetical 
friends, Mr. Mallet, Mr. Aaron Hill, and Dr. Young who, it 
seems, did great honour to it ; and the first-mentioned gentle- 
man wrote to one of his friends at Edinburgh, desiring the 
author’s leave to publish it.” 

It is unnecessary to add more instances to the list given 
above to show that from the beginning of Pope’s career the 
attitude of the generation towards external nature or the 
country was no longer one of indifference or disgust. It is 
evident that the French or Neo-classic model in manners and 
taste with its conventional sense of decorum 

The classical decorum . 

was imcougeuial to Sbllu COrGIBOIiy COHiu. ROt iOR^ rctOjin itS liold 

the English mind. English miiid which rebelled against 

its restraints. Partly as a natural reaction of the artificial 
drawing-room life that prevailed in England since the Hestora- 
tion, and partly owing to ‘the incommensurability of the 
classical decorum and the English mind’ naturally strong in 
sensations and thoughts, the craving for return to nature 
manifested itself in the life and literature of the eighteenth 
century. We cannot do better than to quote here the follow- 
ing lines from M. Taine’s remarks on this point as at once 
sound and highly illuminating : — 

Under Louis XIV, and Louis XV, the worst misfortune for a noble- 
man was to go to his estate in the country and grow rusty there. In 
England, inspite of the artificial civilisation and worldly ceremonies, the 
love of the chase and of physical exercise, political interests and the 
necessities of elections brought the nobles back to their domains. And 
there their natural instincts returned. Thus is genuine descriptive poetry 


Quoted by Gr» 0» Macaulay, James Thomson (E.M.L,)» P- 
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born. It appears in Dryden, in Pope himself, even in the writers of elegant 
pastorals, and breaks out in Thomson’s Seasons.^ ^ 

Now, if we examine the treatment of nature in the poetry 
of this age up to the middle of Pope’s career, we see that it 
is mostly the gentle, pleasant and enjoyable aspect of nature 
which is represented. This was due to two causes. First, 
the Greek and the Latin poets who were generally followed 
as models represented nature mostly in its calmer and gentler 
aspects. Secondly, almost all the people of this age, includ- 
ing poets, were tired of the political struggles extending over 
half-a-century into which they , had thrown themselves forced 
hy the exigencies of the time, and by way of a reaction natu- 
rally looked forward to a prospect of peace and tranquillity 
in country retreats where they could recruit their energies or 
forget their disappointments and disgrace in the political fields. 
It is this reason which also accounts for the unprecedented popu- 
larity of Pomfret’s Choice which is regarded hy Mr. Courthope 
as a “ monument of the great change in the temper and taste of 
the nation wrought hy the Revolution of 1688.” The learned 
critic then goes on to say, “ To no society that ever existed 

The continued poiiti. ^ouM an Meal like this have offered more 
cal straggles led to a attractions than to the England of the early 

yearning for peace m ^ . 

the country. eighteenth century. Sixty years of civil war, 

or factious conflicts, had distracted the mind of the nation, 
and all classes welcomed the prospects of settled government... 
Men longed for a state of quiet in which they might indulge 
their benevolent instincts undisturbed by civil broils.” 

Gay, who had the credit of describing the simple rural 
scenes in their true guise in his Shepherd’s Week, expressed 
the common temper of his time when he said : — 

“ Fatigued at laBt^ a calm retreat I ckose^ 

And soothed my harassed mind with sweet repose^ 

Where fields, and shades, and the refreshing elime, 

Inspire my silvan song and prompt my rhyme .^’ — Rural Sports. 

History of English Literature, Book III, Oh, VIL 
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Por the exaggerated and erroneous impression 'that nature 
was practically banished from the poetry of the age of Pope 
and that Thomson’s Seasons was the notable exception to the 
prevailing tendencies of the time, the following oft-quoted 
sweeping remark of Wordsworth in his famous Essay append- 
ed to the Lyrical Ballads seems to be chiefly responsible : — 

Excepting the Noohmial Beverie of Lady Winebelsea and a passage 
or two in the Windsor Forest of Pope, the poetry of the period intervening 
between the publication of the Paradise Lost of Milton and the Seasons 
does sot contain a single new image of external nature.. 

J. 0. Shairp says : — 

During the latter part of Charles IPs reign, and during the succeed- 
ing reigns of William, Queen Anne, and the first George, poetry retired 
from the fields, and confined herself to the streets of London... While first 
Dryden and then Pope were in the ascendant the subjects of poetry were 
those to be found in city life and in social man. Nature, Passion, Ima- 
gination, as has been said, were dismissed.... It was in the Scottish poet 
Allan Ramsay that the sense of natural beauty first reappeared.' 

Professor Saintsbury, in his estimate of the poetry of 
Pope and his contemporaries,® uses expressions in various 
places which — after our mind has already been worked upon 
by the oft-quoted unhappy observation of Wordsworth — tend 
to give rise to the same kind of exaggerated notion in our 
mind : — 

Side by side with both these (Pope and his imitators) there is a 
party of mostly unintentional revolt which first, as represented by Thomson, 
reverts to nature in observation, but generalises still in expression. 

^ The Poetie Interpretation of Naturej Oh. XII, pp. 182-83* 

** A Short History of English Literature, Book 7111, Oh. V, p. 549. 


As regards Thomson 5 he says : ^ 

Thomson stood apart from the Augustan school in his subjects of 
interest^ and in his selection of metres. 

Then the learned critic, while giving an account of the . 
works of Thomas Parnell and Lady Winchelsea, classes the 
former as an unconscious rebel ; and, with all his encomiums 
on the latter, styles her as a ^ non-descript/ According to 
him, they are the only writers on the subject of nature before 
Thomson^ and though remarkable, are yet too isolated to 
point much to a moral/® 

The Night’- Piece on Death displays nature painting of a kind un- 
known in the work of any but one contemporary The other exception 

was Anne, Countess of Winchelsea.^ 

He (every versifier) lived, as it were, in an elaborate garden, whose 
arrangements bore the least imaginable resemblance to nature. His ima- 
gination led him to nothing more natural than a grotto or a fountain. 
When he talked of forest, he meant trim shrubberies... A movement in the 
direction of natural feeling perceptible in the second quarter of the 

eighteenth centurp Their (Waller, Cowley, Dryden and Pope) attitude is 

simply one of blindness to anything save the artificial surroundings they 
have created for themselves.® 

It is needless to quote more instances from the Man- 
uals ® or ^ Short Histories’ of English literature. 

» im, p. m. 

s HaiuiUon Thomson : A Short History of English Litemiure, Chap. XIX. 
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SYNTAX OF BUDDHISTIC SANSKRIT 


‘ Mixed Sanskrit.’ ^ Its philological importance is of the utmost. 
From the syntactical point it is doubly interesting, as it retains 
much of the remnant of Old Indo- Aryan idioms which were lost 
in the classical Sanskrit, as well as it contains the germs of 
many of the peculiarly New Indo-Aryan idioms. 

An outline of the syntax of Buddhistic Sanskrit is to bo 
found in these pages. No systematic comparisons have been 
made with the Prakrits or with Pali as these will be treated 
separately and subsequently. 

It must be added that in this present work all the three 
divisions of Buddhistic Sanskrit referred above, have been treat- 
ed as a whole, but mention has always been made of peculiarities 
of each division as well as of each text as far as practicable 
within this short compass. 

THE NOUN-SYNTAX. 

Gender. 

In the earlier Buddhistic Sanskrit works there occur 
a few instances where the gender does not correspond with that 
of classical Sanskrit. Thus ; loka in neuter, e.g., lokmi hi 
trlni « the three worlds » [B 13.31] ; rasmi in feminine [L, S] ; 
(zwjana in feminine [B 8.21]; udaka as masculine [L 87]; 
lokadhatu in feminine [S 239]. 

In the Gathas as well as in the Mahavastu, however, words 
generally have arbitrary gender. 

Note L — In the Bivyavadana, we find instances where the 
change of gender is accompanied by a change of meaning; 
e.g., fdpa (neuter) ^ art, * (masculine) ‘artisan,* e.g., 
tena silpdn ahnyokta]}, * by him artisans were called and told » 
[43]; hhatavdldqra (neuter) * army, » (masculine) ‘hero* 
[281], 

Note 11. — The Vedic type of neuter plural is also found in a 
few instances in the Divyavadana, e.g., kula baddha for kulani 


' Cf. Deftiiann, Zum G-athfi-djalect, ZDJtG., XXIX, pp. 212-34. 
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haddhmii [76] ; jamhunada (for °ni) nasya sama (for °ni) 
hharanti * gold is mot its equal * [78], 

In the Divyavadana mcirga has been used as neuter [52] 
and trma as masculine [114]. 

Number. 

There is hardly any aberration' from the normal in the 
usage of the number, the G-athas, however, being excepted. 

Agreement. 

In a few instances the agreement between the subject and 
the verb in person and number, or betweeii the substantir’e and 
the adjective in gender and number, is faulty. The subject in 
the first person is generally construed with verb in the third. 
Thus : nrpa’yi ca prapur imam girim vrajan « the king also, 
walking, reached that hill » [B 11.73] ; aham avocat * (Buddha 
says) 1 said » [L 296] ; aham rnagadhesu prakranto’bhM 

* (Buddha says) I went to Magadha • [L 296]; aham prdviksat 

• I entered * [L 297], etc.; aham msavagmmake hradimariy 
aslt « I was (born as) a Brahmin w^oman in the village Vasava » 
[D 13] ; ahaon t-amca-gramake hmhmana aslt * I was (born 
as) a Brahmin in the village Vasava » [D 11] ; te kanthe 
parisvaiya mditnm arahdhau •• they two (feminine gender) 
embracing by the neck began (masc.) to cry • [D 17] ; aham 
aradam kalmnam etad avocat * (Buddha says) I said this to 
Arada Kalama • [M ii 118] ; vlra kirn pmrthayet « what should 
you want, 0 hero? » [M iii 251 (G)]. 

Note I. — ^WTth the passive past participle in the passive 
voice masculine singular has been used for the neuter singular : 
§akreiia tambrahmamvesam antarahayitvd svakeyia rupena sthito 
< Sakra, having done away the garb of a Brahmaiia, stood in 
his own appearance » [M. iii 6]. 

Note II. — Neuter singular has been used in apposition to a 
masculine, a feminine, and a neuter singular : raja subahu 
samatyaparijano devl ca sudhanusya mata sarvarp ca antah- 
puram ndfydnayx nirdhavitam • the king Subahu, with his 
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ministers and retinue, and the queen, the mother of Sudhanu, 
and the entire seraglio, went to the garden » [M ii 113] . 

THE CASES. 

[A] The Nominative. 

The nominative is the subject ease; and there is very little 
which goes against the normal usage. The following instances, 
however, are noteworthy : 

(a) Impersonal verbs. 

(i) Without any grammatical subject ; yada te prakramitii- 
kama hhavanti tadci hadhate sma « whenever they wished to go 
out it pained them • [L 77] ; with it is a standing idiom 
in the Mahavastu, e.g., A/sya ra;>7() hhacati katham me putro 
hhaveya « it occurred to the king, ' how can a son be (born) to 
me’* [M. i ; rsisya hhacati naijam eakraoarU hharAsyati 
« it occurred to the sage ' he would not become an emperor ’ * 
[M ii 32]. Gf. also in D., tasya te katham hhanisyati * wdiat 
would you do? » [38] ; esa me hutJici « this occurred to me » 
[Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict of Asoka, vii, 14, 15]. 

(ii) With an active agent as the subject : kale ca dese 
pravavarsa devah • the god rained in the country in time » [B 
2.7] ; kdlena devdJi pravarsanti sma « the gods rained in time * 
[L 82] ; devo na varsisyati « the god will not rain » [L 516] ; 
kale devo hi vamte * the god rains in time * [L 86 (G)] ; cf. 
Pali, devo vassati * the god rains * [Jataka, vol. i, p. 100]. 

(Hi) With a cognate nominative : divyarp, piispavarsam 
varsati divyan^ curriam varsati * divine flowers and (scented) 
dust rained (i.e., fell in showers) » [M i 214] ; mahat puspa- 
varsam ahhiprdvarsai hhagavantam « a great shower of flowers 
fell on the lord * [S 5] ; cf. Taittirlya Brahma^ia : yds ca 
varsanti vr^tayah « what rains do rain • [3.12.8]. 

(b) The following instances call for attention : 

(i) amukto manyase mukto « (though) fettered you think 
yourself as unfettered » [M iii 416 (G)]. This is a Vedic sur- 
vival ; cf. indro'surdn hatva 'kdryatri cakrvdn amanyata 
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« having killed the Asuras, Indra thought himself to have done 
a wrong deed * [Paheaviinsa Brahraa^a, 22.4.2], 

(ii) na kahim cit mama edrso mano nipatati yathmyam 
sramano « nowhere has my mind thus fallen as in this Bra- 
mana * [M iii 258] . »^mmoHa here ought to have been con- 
strued in the locative. 

(c) Nominative Absolute. In a few instances the nomina- 
tive has been construed with the absoliitive. Thus : so kditcjo 
tasya rapio padamtile sthitca padaphalakam khaniikrtam - the 
arrow having fallen at the feet of the king the footstool was 
broken into pieces • [M ii 82] ; su bnddha Hi ah-utapurva'ni 
sabdani srutca sarvaromakupani ahrsldni « he having heard the 
hitherto unheard of word ' buddha ’ (the awakened), all his 
hairs stood on end (in joy) • [D 85] . This use is also 
sporadically found in classical Sanskrit, e.y., risaydrinivartanie' 
nirdJidmsya dehlnah, rasa car jam raso’pyasya param drsf.va 
nivartate « enjoyment ceases for a being who has given it up, 
(but) not the rasa (sub-conscious attraction) ; the rasa ceases for 
him, (after) having seen the Supreme » [Bhagavadgita] ; see, 
infra under the Conjunctive. Note . — In the Asoka Inscriptions 
the nominative absolute occurs several times but only with the 
present participle in -ant. 

[B] The Accusative. 

The Accusative is the case of objective constructions with 
verbs, propositions, etc., and also is used adverbially. 

Its broad usages in Buddhistic Sanskrit tally with that of 
classical Sanskrit, but the following are its especial idioms : — 
(a) Buddhistic Sanskrit, unlike the classical, favours cog- 
nate accusatives, both etymological as well as non-etymological. 
In this respect it is closely allied to the language of the Vedic 
prose. 

(i) The etymological cognate accusative. In the Buddha- 
carita : nandda sirphanddam ‘roared the lion’s roar » [5.84] ; 
puspadrumdJi svaip kusumam puphulluTi * the flower plants put on 
their own blossoms » [1.44] ; taparpsyatapta * practised 
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penances » [2.49] ; gamhhlradMra^i vacamsyuvaca • uttered 

words solemn and sober* [1.59]; vacanam cedani uvdca 

* spoke that word* [5.29]. In the Lalitavistara , — pravarsa 
jmn-h'udhvaje varsam * rain a shower in the Jambudhvaja * 
IIS'] ; carydm caran * practising (religious) practice* [297]; 
mda huddhasiryhanddam * roar the roar of a lioni Buddha » 
[13(G)] ; dhannasracaBam srosyatha * shall hear the heailng 
of ftharma » [32] ; Mdainlokitnm dvlpa vilokitam vilokayati sma 

* looked the looking of the time, of the island, of the place, i.e., 
chose the suitable time, etc. * [21] ; evdm coddnam udanayanti 
ama [34] ; siksam ca siksa * to learn the lesson* [51 (G)] ; 
dharmacarayam carethdh « should practise the practice of 
dharma * [41 (G)]; mamratnain pravarsa iamhiidhraje varsam 

* shower a shower of jewels in the Jambudhvaja* [14 (G)]; 

na ca kdmaintarkdm vd vydpa.dai'itarkdm vd himsdvitarkdm vd 
citarkayati -wia « he did not think the thought of desire, 
or of killing, or of mischief * [80] ; samyaksamhodhim 

ahhisamhhotsyase « you shall realise the perfect realisation » 
[43] ; dlrghacankramayi cankraniate sma * was treading 
long steps, or taking long walks * [488] . In the Saddharma- 
pundarlka : hodhisattvacarijmri caranti « practise the prac- 
tice of a Bodhisattva » [7] ; bhiksavo mahdprapatam 

prapatifyanti * the Bhiksus shall fall a great fall* [37]; 
sitphanddam nadante sma « were roaring the lion’s roar * 
[271]; paripurnam aMim varsdnl ddnam dadydt * should make 
charity for full eighty years • [347] ; darufidm vedandm vedaya- 
mdsuh « suffered acute pain » [382] . In the Divyavadana ; 
tad eva pravdranam pravdrayitvd « having accepted that gift » 
[93] ; cdrikdyi caran * making a tour or journey [80] ; samyak- 
samhodhim abhisambuddhah « realised the perfect realisation » 
[35] ; cara brahmacaryam « practise Brahmacarya (the life of 
a celebate religious student)* [36]; nddnam uddnayati [2]; 
aranyacdrikayi caranti « walk in the forest • [93] ; kdrdm krtvd 

* having done an act of worship » [23], etc. 

In the Mahavastu : cdranto narakacdrikdm « making a 
journey in the hell » [i 5] ; mahdrdvayi ravantdnmp * of them 



making a loud roar » [i 6] ; cedanmn vedentd « perceiving 
.perception » [i 6]; cnvuttamni samyaksambodhiin ahhisainhiukUio 
« realised the supreme, perfect realisation * [i 44] ; dlryhacan- 
kramam cankrame « took long steps, or took a long walk » 

[i 317] ; catvari mahavdlokitani vilokaiiati « takes the four great 
looks or views » [i 197] ; itposadham iiposctti « fasts a fast* 
[iil77] ; sarvabhutehi inahayajHam yajisyanii « I shall hold a 
great sacrifice with all creatures » [ii 98] ; dnkakrXdam kridis- 
yarnah * we shall sport in; water » [ii 171] ; instrumental is also 
found, e.g., te dani iidakakiljaye krlfanli « they are now 

sporting in the water » [ii. 171] ; marah dumridlmni 

mahduhasitam ukase « the Tempter laughed the ten great laughs » 

[ii. "268] ; indrak mahdpundcriiam paridcee * the Tempter 

mourned a great mourning* [ii. 276] ; bodhisatlDo mahasimha- 
|■ij>^•mbhitan^ injrmbheti * Bodhisattva exerted the great lion’s 
exertion* [ii. 281] ; bhiksacdrain mrmni «I make the beggar’s 
round* [iii. 168] ; dhydnani dhydyasi * you meditate the 
meditation » [iii. 149] ; adraksul bodhisattvain aldiUav ikrdntani 
vikrdmantam * he saw Bodhisattva showing fearless prowess • 
[ii. 264]. 

(ii) Non-etymological cognate accusative. In: the Biiddha- 
carita : vdkyam abraiM • uttered the speech * [4.3] ; abravld 
mwah « gave out the speech » [9.62] ; vaco babhdse « spoke the 
word » [13.3] ; bruvan vdkyam idam tasthau « he stood speaking 
this speech* [6.13] ; giram ity tivdca « delivered this speech * 
[7.37]. In the Lalitavistara: alijalim pranamya * bowing with 
folded palms* [7] ; dgdrdd andgdrikam pravrajmjati * he shall 
walk out as a (homeless) mendicant from home » [20] ; kdlarn 
akarot « made time, i.e., finished the days, i.e., died » [112] ; 
simhavat hlddandtmikdTp, vdeam bhdsate sma * he was uttering 
pleasing words like alien * [97] ; magadhesu cdriknpi prdkrdmat 
•he made journeys in (the country of) Magadha • [309]. In 
the Saddharmapundarlka : anialim pmg/7ii/a « having folded the 
palms » [161] : damnakham anjalim prag'rhya « having folded 
the palms with the ten nails » [468] ; kdlarn ca krtvd « having 
died * [123] ; anjalim prandmya * having made a bow with 
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folded palms » [409] ; mahadharmasane paryankam abhujya 
« sitting cross-legged on the great judgment seat * [19]; paryan- 
kam haddhvd msantio’ bhut « he crossed his legs and seated 
himself* [245]. In the Divyavadana : magadhesu janapadesit 
carikdyi prakrantah « he set out on journey in the settlements in 
Magadha [93] ; mahdkmyapasya pindapdtam caratah « of Maha- 
kasyapa wandering for food • [84] ; kdlam karoti « dies » [103] ; 
kdlam gatah « dead * [83]; paryankam baddhvd * having crossed 
his legs • [42] ; paryankam dbhujya • having crossed his legs » 

[20] ; tayd bhiksdm atantyd • by her, going for begging 

alms • [89] ; bhiksdm atati * goes abegging alms * [82] ; 
idamm bhiksdm atate « now he goes on begging alms * [67]; 
cf. bhiksdm atannaripure svapakdm api vandate « (he) goes to 
the enemies’ place for begging alms and (he) humbles himself 
before a Svapaka (literally, one who cooks a dog), i.e., a low- 
caste • [Bhagavatapurana] ; anjalim pratiamya • having bow^-ed 
with folded alms [47], [92] ; vesyam. ■mhayati « lives the life of 
a hetaera » [14] ; cf. tasmin pradese brdhmanah Idngalam 
mhayati * in that province a Brahmin works at the plough * 
[76]. In the Mahavastu ; abhiksiiatp nirayacdrikmi gacchati 
* frequently he joinmeys to hell • [i. 4] ; bhagamn...janapadesu 
cdrikmn prakramet « the lord would journey in the settlements • 
[i. 231] ; kdlam karoti * dies * [i. 5] ; paryankam dbhunjitvd 
« having seated himself cross-legged * [i 144] ; yena bhagavdn 
tend ’hjalim pratidmetvd « having made a bow with folded palms 
in the direction the Lord (was) • [i 255] ; brahmadatto raja 
abhlksnam mrgavydm nirdhdvati * the king Brahmadatta fre- 
quently went out a-hunting » [i 359] ; yam velarp, maharaja 
mrgavydm niskdsati * the time when the great king goes out 
a-hunting * [361] ; sd easy a bharyd ghatam dddya udakaharim 
gatd ♦ his wife, she took a pitcher and went out to fetch 
water * [ii 65] ; caturdisam anjalim prammetm « having bowed 
with folded palms towards the four quarters » [ii 95] ; prahdnam 
prahareyam «I should make an effort* [iil24]; tahirp ca 
anuhimavante SatadrukMe dme lubdhakapiitrd mrgavydrti an- 
vanti « near the Himalaya, on the bank of the ^atadru, there 
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wander two sons of a hunter a-hunting » [ii lOlJ ; inrtjacifam 
mioantah « while roaming on hunting » [iii 150], 

(hi) Adverbial cognate accusative : uirsarTidani samhhasuse 
« you talk false (or falsehood) * [D 70]; pratinavain dniliisyail 
« should change boats » [Mii 90]; jlrngrfiluim grhnitra pascad- 
bcihu-gddha-bandhanam handhitcci scasuraHgu mahenclrasya 
madrakamjm upandinitd * taking (her) by (hci') life, binding 
(her) with (her) arms tied behind, (she) was taken before (her) 
father-in-law Mahendra, the king of Madraka » [Mii 490] ; 
uraMd(lmn kmndafl * cries beating on the chest » [Miii 205]. 

(b) ilccusativus Teinporis. The temporal accusative ex- 
presses the time occupied by an action without any reference 
to its completion. This was the Indo-European usage, and is 
strictly preserved in classical Sanskrit. But in Buddhistic 
Sanskrit its use is varied and interesting. 

(i) Normal usage as in Old Indo-Aryan : sa tatra bahuni 
varscini vipmcaset « there he should sojourn for many years » 
[SlOl]; so tarn bhagavantnm dosa varsasahasrdiii satkdresi 
* he entertained the lord for ten year-thousands » [Mi -59] ; tmp, 
khahi rdtrim . . .adhivasitai'Cin • entertained. ..that night » [D 20]; 
trini saptakdni ekainmdatidinmi ristarena jdtasijn jdtimahcmi 
ki'tod * having held the rejoicing for the birth of the child for 
thrice seven, (or) one and tw^enty days » [D 3] ; sanmdsdn 
soapiti « he slept for six months » [D 106] ; evam ydvat sac} 
divasuti ‘thus for six days * [D86]; atha ■ratnasik}il...nady(i 
gangdycis tire rutrm vdsam upagatah * now^ Katnasikhl passed 
the night on the bank of the river Granges » [D 03] . The phrase 
bhvtapurvam bhiksavo atitam adhvdnam « in the past, 0 
Bhiksus, in' remote days *, introduces every narrative in the 
Mahavastu; in the Saddharmapupdarlka, however, we find atUe’ 
dhiuini instead of atUam adhvdnam. The Avadanasataka begins 
with simply bhutapurvam. 

{ii) The temporal accusative sometimes denotes only a part 
of the time, which is generally denoted by the locative in classical 
Sanskrit. In fact, the locative is also often used side by side ; 

2 
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yam eoa ca ratrim hodhisattvo mdtuh huksim avakrdntah •* the 
night when the Bodhisattva entered (his) mother’s womb » 
[L 73] ; yam ca rdtrim hodhisattvo jdtah tasydm eva rdtnjdm 
kanydsahasrdni « the night when Bodhisattva was born, that 
very night a thousand girls were born » [L 134] . Of. ydm 
ca rdtrim ajdyethdh ^ the night I (?) Avas born* [Aitareya 
Brahmaija 39.1.2]. 

In the following instances, too, the temporal accusative has 
replaced the temporal locative : yo asmdkam ito saptamam 
divasam sarvaprathamam himavantam paroatardjam gamisyati 
« -whoever among us would go on the seventh day from hence to 
the king of mountains, the Himalayas » [Mii 69] ; hhavisyasi tvam 
andgatam adhvdnarp, tathdgato * you would become a Tatliagata 
in the time to come » [Mi 57 ] . 

(c) Accusativus Spatii. The spatial accusative denotes the 
space occupied. Thus : sd purvasijdm disi astddasa huddlia- 
ksetrasahasrdni prasrtd « she stretched for eighteeji thousand 
Buddha-spaces in the eastern quarter » [S 20]. 

To this is allied the accusative of measure. Thus : sapta- 
tdlam uccaih « seven talas in height » [L 15] ; sphuflbhavati 
sdmantena yojanam * it would appear in a yojana all round » 
[L 18]; stupd-n karisyati yojanasahasram samucchrayena 
* would raise stupas a thousand yojanas in height » [S 150] ; 
yupam ca ucchrdpaya urdhvarn vydmasahasram tiryak sodasa- 
pravedham, * raise a xjupa a thousand vydmas in height and 
sixteen praued/ias in breadth » [D 59]; rdjM... catty am kdritam 
samantdt yojanam uccatvena * a caitya was raised by the king 
— (it was) a yojana high all round* [D 22]; so narako... 
anekMni yojanasatdni ayato « that hell. ..is many yojanas in 
area * [Mi 21] . 

{%) The correlative adverbial pair ydiiatca...ydvat ca "from 
...to*, « between...and », governs the accusative. Thus; adhi- 
rctsayatu asmdkam bhagavdn yavacca srdvasUm ydvacca rdja- 
gpham atrdntardt * may your Lordship accept us (i.e., our 
company) between Sravastl and Rajgiha* [D 93]; yava ca 
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mjagrham, yara ca gamyaya iMham viargam pniUj/Tgrtha 

* watch the i-oacl from Rsjagrha to the ford of the Cfanges * 
[Mi :268] ydcad )Ttjal-ula-m ydvacca udyamhhumivi aininlarc 
pratljcignitha * watch {i.c., attend) (on the road) between the 
roj^al palace and the garden » [Mii 150] . 

(ii) In the Divyavadana the adverbial pair antarci ca... 
(intcini ca ' bet ween... and » governs the accusative: antarii 
ea smtasUm anfard cti rd.jagrham atrdntardn mahdiarydm 
caiuri-.wliasmni praticamti * between SravastI and Rajagrha, in 
this space a thousand thieves dwell * [91]. 

(d) The accusative with transitive verbs. No instances 
need be given, but the following instances are noteworthy : 

(Uianiianadirn pasijati jivalolcah * the world of beings would 
drink of the river of dhffnnn » [B176J. The accusative here 
carries with it the idea of the partitive genitive. 

kintti dtmdnam aham rodimi •* but I mourn for myself* 
[Lfi9]. Intransitive rud •« to cry, to weep », has here been 
used as transitive. Cj. y it hey am dr i paiitram agham na rorldt 

* so that this woman does not mourn the loses of her son » 
[Mantra Brahmana I. 1. 10]. 

safhani. husanfl * (she) ]augh[ng ai the villain* [Bauuda. 
7.18]. 

mnhinhnmnndni ca ianlilm vikhantah (s\c==}'ikirya.'mdn(mi) 
"flowers (that were) being .showered on earth* [L 401]. 
Here the root hir « to scatter* governs double accusatives; 
malum denotes the idea of the locative. In classical Sanskrit 

it would have been either, muktakasumair rnalnin , or, 

muktakusmndni mahydm 

tam grdmam...pincldya caritvd "having wandered in the 
village for alms * [Mi 301]. The accusative denotes the goal 
of an action, not the place of action ; the accusative here ought 
to have been the locative. 

aham vdplni padmdni g rJiirisyami * I shall pluck the lotuses 
in (or, from) the pond* [Mii 450]. The root g rah governs 
double accusatives ; the accusative in vdplm denotes the idea 
either of the locative, or of the ablative. 
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ycna iaksasilayam stJiitena vdramslm kdndam ksiptmi 
« by whom, staying im Taksasila, an arrow was darted in 
Benares* [Mii 83]. The accusative in ksiptain has been used 
for the locative ; see supra. 

tend ksetrdranijam anvantena amard karmdraclarihd drstd 
bhaktam adaya gacchanti * by him while roaming in fields 
and woods, Amara, the daughter of the blacksmith was seen 
carrying food* [Mii 83]. See supra , under tam grdmam... 
pind'dya caritvd. 

te sarve...sthaJam ksiptd ‘they all were thrown ashore * 
[Miii 354]. See supra, under yena taksasildydm, etc. 

sd sarvdm kdsihJmmim ksamati tasmdt sd kdsikd ti vuccati 
« she, (the hetaera) fascinated the entire surroundings of Kasi ; 
hence she was called Kas'ika » [Miii 375]. 

atha khalii...sdgarandgardjadiihitur eko manir asti yah 
kftsndm . . .lokadhdkmn mulya^n ksamate • now the daughter of 
the king of the Nagas of the sea had a jewel which equals in 
value the entire world » [S 2G4]. 

(e) Accusative with primary derivatives — substantives and 
adjectives : 

sukham vibhlr mdm apalidya ‘ afraid of pleasure, (and) 
leaving me [B 8.64]. 

In the Buddhacarita desiderative adjectives govern the ac- 
cusative. The substantive didrksd • desire of seeing », however, 
governs the genitive, e.g., dklrksayd sdkyalmladhcajasya ‘ with 
a longing for seeing the pillar of the Sakyas * [1.63], except 
in the compound Tanahhumididrksayd * with the desire for 
seeing the woodland » [5.2] where the compound would not 
be possible if vanabhumi is to be taken to be in the genitive. 

In the Saddharmapundarika the following occur ; ratna- 
dvlpavp ganiandya « for going to the Ratnadvlpa (treasure 
island) » [187] ; tarn sramndya gamisydmah « we (two) shall 
go to hear that (dharma) » [459] ; gamisydmy aham...tam 
hhagavantam sdkyamuy%i‘ifi---dar8andya oandandya paryupdsa- 
ndya * I shall go to see, to pay homage to, and to attend to 
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the lord, the sage of the Sakyas » [4-25]; nhhyuijuta imani... 
dhannapanjayam sntvandya marijiisriyam ca I'linulmhlhdmn 
darsanaya • come to hear this lecture on dhnrma and to see 
Maujusrl in the state of a child • [431]. The genitive has once 
been used : mama darsanaya. ..dharmapanjdyasyn sraramya « to 
see me... to hear the lecture on dharma * [427]. 

na cdsyopdyam pasyati tarn parvatam adhirohancnja ■* he 
does not find any way for mounting the hill » [D 113] . 

In the Mahavastu : devasamyliah sukhardtrini...prcchak(l 
agacchanti * the host of gods came to ask (whether he passed) 
a happy night* [Mi 214]; bhagarantam darsanaya upjasan- 
kramandya paryupasandya « to see, to approach, and to attend 
to the lord* [Mi 255]; bhagarantam anujdnaye rdjagt'hdio 
vaiMlim gamnndya ♦ permitted the lord to go from Eajagl'ha 
to Yaisall » [Mi 257]; anujmtd kinnaranagaram gamandya 
« were permitted to go to the city of the Kiunaras » [Mii 101] ; 
alinddya niahaderlye pdddm randandya tipasamkrdntd « came 
to pay homage to the feet of the chief queen Alinda * 
[Mii 445] ; padniinim pasyandya gatd * wnnt to see the lotus- 
pond * [Mii 450] . Genitive has once been used ; kolitagrdma- 
kam gaccMti kolitasya darsandye • goes to the village of Kolita 
to see him* [Mii 57]. devi ca dmramnam preksikd gatd 
* the queen went out a looker {i.e., to see) of the mango 
grove * [Miii 12] . 

Instances of the accusative governed by the primary 
derivatives in -ana do not obtain in classical Sanskrit. In the 
Vedic, however, a few such instances are found. These are : 
vayiam-karana, ayaksam-karana [Atharvaveda Samhita 19.2.5]; 
yady enam kslram kevalam pane’ hhydbharet * if it should 
happen to him to have to drink pure milk » [Satapatha 
Brahmapa 2.3.1.16]. 

This copious use of the primary derivatives ending in -ana 
governing the accusative, shows that these derivatives have 
real'y been used as infinitives. 

(/) The Accusative governed by the adjectives. These 
adjectives are all past participles in -ta and compounded with 
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upasargas. Thus : aparamdtaram prasakta/i * attached to 
another’s mother * [Mi 244]; tmn vydghrlm rsa'bho alUno * a 
bull approached the tigress* [Mii 70]; striyam anuraJdo 
« attached to the woman » [Miii 29G]. 

ig) The Accusative with adverbs : a^tamdm hhunilm 
prahhrti . from the eighth ground * [Mi 105] . In classical 
Sanskrit prahhrti is construed with the ablative. 

(h) The Accusative governed by prepositions. In Buddhis- 
tic Sanskrit the only case-governing preposition is prati. It is 
used in: various senses and to denote various case relations. It 
occurs fourteen times in the Buddhacarita, e.g., 1.73 (twice); 
1.81; 2.47; 4.24; 6.43; 7.12,45; 8.54; 9.14,67; 11.50,62; 
13.16). In other texts : iyatdni etdhnm dam nimittdni jane 
gamanam prati « I know- these ten portents for (an auspicious) 
journey » [D 112] ; etc. 

[C] Thr Instritmrntal. 

The Instrumental was originally a local case. It indicates 
the relation of concomitance or adjacency, passing over into 
that of means or instrument : it is the icith- or by- case in 
the various senses of these prepositions. 

(ft) The Sociative Instrumental. — In Buddhistic Sanskrit so- 
ciative instrumental is generally construed periphrastically with 
sdrdham, and samanvngata « accompanied. », and rarely with 
saha, e.g., so dcini nngnrujd ugrasenena hdsirdjm .'^drdham 
ekaparyahkena nisamo ' then the king of the Nagas sat on the 
same seat with Ugrasena the king of Ivasi * [Mii 179]; snha 
darsanamdtrem ganikdye tasmim sdrthavdhe premnam nipatitam 
« (simultaneously) with the look the love of the hetaera fell on 
that merchant *• [Mii 168]. 

(i) Special uses of the instrumental of concomitance without 
the use of sardhft.m, etc.,: pravrajisydnii samyagc/va sraddhayd 
agdrdd andgdrikam * with perfect reverence I shall get out as 
homeless (mendicant) from home* [D 17]; aham manga- 
laih samprasthitah ' I set out auspiciously* [D 4,5]; sarva- 
javena pradhavitcih « set out with all speed » [D 94] : the 
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instrumental here is virtually an adverb; rdsarasija rdjnah 
putro jdto minapratynptaijd fiJiliayd 'the king Yasava had a 
son born with the crest imbedded with a jewel » [D 62] ; 
pufohiiam daiitijena prcsayati •» sends the priest on errand » 
[L 163]; tdni hmldhal^sc Irani ratnavrlisais ca citrCini sarji- 
rJrsyante swa ‘ those fields of Buddha looks splendid with 
jewel-trees* [S 243]; saimtdradecald ca }>rdhmaiiacep-ena 
iipasamkravi itrd dlianuiiJi * the deity of the sea approacdied in 
the garb of a Erahiuin, and said » [Mii 90]; aiha sdrijo laaudro 
candam knmdram m ithUaydm rdjijcndhhiiswcitrd * now the 
Prince Surya having anointed the Prince Candra in kingship 

in Mithim [Miii 172]; ka esa hlioh kesaih sitaili * wdio is he 

with grey hair? * [B 3.28]. 

(b) The Cognate Instrumental. — The Cognate Instrumental 
is unknown in classical Sanskrit though a few- instances are 
found in the Yedic and the Avesta. In Buddhistic Satiskrit it is 
quite frequent : dicyendvahhdsendcabhdsya * illuminating 
with divine radiance* [L4]; sinsacyaralokcna vyacalokayati 
sma « was looking with a look at the head [L 17] ; na ca rdya- 
pariddliena vd di-esapariddhena vd inohapariddhena vd. pari- 
dahyate sma * was not smarting with the affliction of attachment, 
nor*of hatred, nor of ignorance * [L 80] ; malidparinirvdijena 
parinircdpayati « is extinguished (i.e., emancipated) with the 
great extinction * [S 82] ; ovadena ovddanti * (they) call with a 
call * [Mi 104]; paripUrndye arcandye.arcaijitvd * having honour- 
ed with full honour* [Mi 212]; arcandye arcayitm « having 
honoured with honour » [Mii 16] ; so drdifo kdidmo paframayd 
pujayd pujaye paramayd ca prasamsayd prasamse * he, Arada 
Kalama, worshipped (the lord) with supreme worship and 
praised (him) with the highest praise * [Mii 119] ; te ddni 
udakakrldaxjd krldanti « they are now' sporting the water 
sport * [Mii 171] ; ndgacilokitena mlokayanto ‘looking with 
the look of a Naga » [Miii 281] ; cf. npasadbhir updsldan « be- 
sieged them with the sieges » [datapath a Brahmapa 3.4. 4.4]; 
kramair atynkraniad vdjl * with strides the courser hath strode 
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out » [Taittiriya Sauihita 5.7.24]; tae-ca naro sraesta gaya 
fvainti « these men live a happy life * [Vendidad 2.71]. 

(e) Instrumental with Verbs. — The verbs which are 
generally construed with the instrumental in Old Indo-Aryan are 
mostly construed periphrastically with sardham, etc., no doubt 
for the instrumental becoming a purely sociative case. Avery 
few instances, however, are found where the Old Indo-Aryan 
practice has been preserved intact. Thus : denaparmdam 
gdthdbhir ahhydhhdsanta * addressed the assembly of the gods 
with (these) verses* [L,S,M]; of. tasydm veldydm imam 
gdthdni ahhdsata « at that time* he uttered this verse » [L 49]; 
ijasyepsitairh divyaih sukkair hi ramitum satatam « whose desire 
(is) to enjoy divine bliss always * [L 49] ; asau devata hodhisat- 
tvam divyaih puspair obhyavaMrya tatraivantardadhe « then 
the god after having scattered divine flowers on Bodhisattva 
disappeared then and there » [L 141] ; gandhodakaik snapaya- 
mdnah « being sprinkled with fragrant water » [L 54(g)] ; kdscit 
prasravantyo lalabhih « some (women) were watering in their 
mouths; literally, were oozing with water of mouth » [L 251];* 
ahhif hdldh krldanti « with them (only) childs play » [L 253]; 
ekaikas ca hodhisattvo devaputrais caivam samjdnlte sma « each 
Bodhisattva was thus concoursing with the sons of gods [L 
361] ; dsanenopanimantrayate sma « invited with a seat » [L 
nisparusena turyena krldati ramate j)aricdrayati « plays, 
delights in, and sports with the sweet-sounding trumpets » [D 3] ; 
sarvo'yam lokah smarnasya sraddadhati, na tu kascin mama 


* The instrumental here really represents an accusative : it is perhaps due to ana- 
logy with the roots kir ‘ to scatter/ sic ‘ to sprinkle/ sna, ‘ to bathe/ etc., which generally 
govern the instrumental. Tt should also be remarked here that in Avesta and Old 
Persian the instrumental was sometimes used for the accusative [vide Hubschmann, Zur 
Oasuslehre,pp. 263-66 ; Spiegel, Vergleichende Grammatik, pp. 428-29] ; e.g. , v'ispao gaethos-- 
cd ianvas-ca azdehU^ca ustana§’Ca kehTfm-ca tevisu-ca baoda^-ca urvdnem-ca fravasim-c^i 
pairuca dademdhi a-ca vaMayamahl * all creatures and bodies and bones and frames 
and forms and power and intellects and soul and Pravashi we both exalt and proclaim ’ 
[Yast 55.1]. This idiom obtains in Old Slavic, Germanic, Gothic, Old Norse, Anglo* 
Saxon, Greek and Sanskrit. [Fide Pelbruck, Vergleichende Syntax Bd. i., pp, 257-60; 
^udouin* Peclinaison dans les langues indo-europlennes, pp. 19, 85-86]. 
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sraddhaya gacchati « all people believe in (the efficiency of) 
gold, and believe me not » [D 17]; pnspair abhijai-akimiiti 

« scattered flowers (on him)*- [S fl9] ; kumarahah...l-n- 
4anaih...]:nclanti ramanti paricdmyanti « the boys played, enjoy- 
ed and sported with toys » [S 7*2] ; devl tiacdydnehi pntkriditd 

* the queen sported with boats » [Mi 217] ; detedii m-mgrdmenti 
« fought with the gods » [Mi 30] ; jayena cardhdpitvu « greeting 
him with (a benediction for) victory » [Mii31] ; nandati putrchi 
pufn'wa?u « the father delights in (his) sons » [Miii 417 (6)]; 
vKltare saniagacGhafu « let him be united with his mother 
[Miii 131, 132]; di^styusi maiid putrehi ca scunangiblmta. « lucki- 
ly you are joined with myself and two sons »■ [Miii 167] ; so ca 
lidsirajd kosahmjho jwitena nandati « that king of Tvasi will 
delight in (for taking) the life of the kingof Kolala » [Miii 352]; 
kat}ia'n% nama updlikalpako Mnaidfyo rdjFid suddhodanena 
bhdsati « how*- is it that the barber Upali, a low-caste, talks 
with the king Suddhodana ? » [Miii ISlY; liamvibhajisyamy 
aham rdjyena « I shall participate (my) kingdom (with him) » 
[Miii 207]. 

With sdrdhani : bodhisattvena sdrdham. rdspardhantdnnh 
vying with Bodhisattva » [L 174]®; maynira mrdham hodhi- 
sattvo sa'iplapati • BodhisatWa tedks with me only* [L 78], 
see supra ; bhagavatd sdrdha/tp sammukham sammodanam 
santranjanlyi vividham kathdm vyatisdnja « having talked face 
to face the various complimentary talks with the lord » [D 70]; 
te taih satrubliih sdrdkaiii yudhyanti * they fight wdth these 
enemies » [S 289]; tasya ca ndgardfno piitro dharvuipdlena 
mdnavakena sdrdham prlnayati kathdsamidldpena ramati « the 
son of the king of the Nagas made merry with the man Dharma- 
pala and delighted in conversation (with him) * [Mii 78] ; ete- 
na samarthd sapta rdjdnah kusena sdrdham sa'/pgrdmayi datum 

• these seven kings were not competent to give battle to Kusa * 


^ Cf. turn brahmanai^ talks to, or oonverses with the Brahman ’’ [Mii 427]. 

® Cf» vihamitra-jamadagnivasisihenaspardhetam YisvMmitm had a 

quarrel with Vasi§tha [Taittirija Samhit®, 3.1.7 j 5 . 4 .II 4 . 

3 
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[Mii 486] ; agragaiiikdye sardhanri vivadantam « quarrelling 
with the prima hetaera * [Miii 37]. 

(i) Instrumental of Exchange : jambudvipena mulyena 
sakyam srotum siibhdsitam * with the Jambudvipa as the price a 
good saying can be heard » [Mi 94 (G) ] ; krinanti putraddrena 
ekagdthdm suhMsitdm * in exchange of the son and the wife 
they buy a good saying consisting of a single verse * [Mi 91 
(G)] ; kiyatd nmlyena diyate * at how much price would it be 
given ? * [D 31] ; tac curnakasydrtham kdrsdpamsahasrena 
vikntayi vartate * the right over the powder is sold at a thousand 
kdrsdpaitas » [D 31]. 

(d) Instrumental with Nouns ; the instrumental as. con- 
strued with nouns can be divided into two classes — (a) the instru- 
mental with nouns, the roots of which generally govern the instru- 
mental, and (b) the instrumental denoting other oblique case 
relations. 

(a) apsarohhih samvdsah « dwelling with the celestial 
nymphs » [L 41 (G)]; kim mayd sardhaTn samdgamena * what 
is (the good of) meeting me *• [D 25] ; tena tesayi vanijdm 
ratnaih sanivibhagah krtah « then by him was made the division 
of the jew^els among the merchants » [D 43] ; rdjms te dravyeita 
prayojanam iitpannam * the king has requirement with your 
things » [D 33] . 

(b) annapdnena se chandah notpadyate « she finds no 
desire for food and drink » [Mii 459] ; tasyd ddni sawehi tehi 
gosthikehi putrasya premnakena putrapremnam * for all these 
companions she had the affection for the son owing to her 
affection for (her) son » [Miii 375]'; tasyd kdkiye rdjahhojanena 
dohalako * the hen-crow had a desire for (partaking of) the 
king’s dish » [Miii 125].^ 

(c) In the Mahavastu the compound noun vinabhava 
* state of separation • has been often used for the regular post- 
positive adverb vivM * without » : tato mayd vindbhdvo na te 

^ The instrmaental here the sense of the locative. It might also be locative 

as in the Mahavastu the affix 4ii is often %he sign of the locative, 

^ The instrumental has here been used for the locative, ... 
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■jatu bhavisijati * then may you never have separation from 
me* [Mii 141 (G)]; tena mygciia muliurtam api L'inShhavo 
na hhavati « there was no separation with the stag even for a 
moment* [Mii 234]. See infra, under vinaikt'ta. 

(e) Instrumental with x\djectives (see supra, remarks 
on the Instrumental with Nouns) : lisipram ma maharaja, 
putrena sanginlm kuriiscn « soon, 0 great Iving, make me 
a companion of (my) son • [L 290] ; sardham damhMJj, 
strisahasraih parivrta, « attended by ten thousand ladies » 
[L 45] ; svadhanena tiista * satisfied with her own wealth * 
[L 46(G)]; asti tv asau hascit sattvo .yo riiayd sadrsah silcna 
ca samadhind rd « is there any such being who rivals me in 
merit and absorption {samadM) ? * [L 96] ; dcva asti pvnar iha 
nagare kascid yo viaijd sardham samarthah silpcna silpam 
upadarSayitum « Sire, is there anybody in. this city, who is able 
to compete with me in different arts and crafts ? » [L 163] ; 
viviktam kdmaih * devoid of desires * [L 439] ; anena sutrena. 
kincid anijat sutram samam asti * is there any other sutra 
equal to this sdtra? » [S 263]; na hi kincid saniyaksamhiiddha- 
ndyi lokena samam • nothing is equal to the world of the 
Perfectly Aw^akened Ones » [Mi 159] ; kuladharmena saniyuktah 
* attached to the family customs » [D 28]; yo yendftM hhavati 
hiranyena vd... • whoever needs anything, whether gold or... 
[D 116] ; ndham kdmair artJn « I am not desirous of pleasures 
[D 35] ; aham dhanendnarthl « I am not desirous of wealth * 
[D 34] ; Idrsena ksdnU-saumbhyena samanvdgatdh « attended 
with such richness of toleration *• [D 40] ; yady asau arthdt 
parihlirastah kim prajnaydpi parihhrastah « if he is bereft of 
money, is he also bereft of reason ? » [D 31]^; yathd ksetre 
ca vljena pratyaksas tvam iha dvija i evaw- karmavipdkesu 
pratyaksd hi tathdgatdJi li « as you, 0 Brahman, are discerning 
in field as well in the seed, so also are the Tathdgatas 
discerning in the maturing of karma* [D 71]^; sramam- 


^ pTdjnaya is ablative-iDstroniental : also uota the use of attliM in the same sentence* 
^ Vljena is locative-instrninentai j it might be the scribe’s error tor ca^ 
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hrahmai^a-hhojanena vyagra hhamsyati * would be eager for 
feeding Sramatias and Brahmans * [D 88] ; aJiam samgrmiehi 
apardjito « I am invincible in battles * [Mii 70] ; ahmrh ‘pi 
maharaja aksehi kukdo « I, too, 0 great King, am expert in 
dice • [Miii 169] ; arthino vayam hhagavams tathdgatajmna- 
darianena * we are desirous, 0 Lord, of perceiving the intention 
of Tathdgata* [S 180]. 

(i) In the Buddhacarita the instrumental with oindkrta 
occurs several times : 8.21; 8.37; 8.78; etc. [Vide 1. H. Q., 
Vol. ii, p. 658]. 

(ii) One or two instances of comparative instrumental are 
found in Buddhistic Sanskrit : atha Iw hi dcini hho reyu tena 
bhagavatd mahagomndena anijo panditataro *now, who is there, 
0 Re:e.u, wiser than his lordship Mahagovinda? » [Midi 208]. 
This idiom obtains frequently in the epics; e.g., mama prdnaih 
priyatarah « dearer than my life » [Eamayapa] . It occurs 
also in Pali : natthi hata bho Joke msatanhdya pdpakataram 
ndma •« there is nothing worse in earth than the desire for 
enjoyment » [Jataka I ; p. 158]. 

(/) The instrumental denoting other case relations ; the 
instrumental sometimes appears instead of other oblique cases, 
notably locative and ablative. Thus : — 

(i) The instrumental denoting cause : this is a regular 
construction of the instrumental even in Old Indo-Aryan : kascid 
dnanda daraanendpi priyo bhavati « some one, 0 Ananda, 
becomes dear even at sight » [L 102]. The ablative is a perfect 
equivalent of the causal instrumental, e.g., kaicid dnanda 
darsanad eva priyo bhavati « some one, 0 Ananda, endears 
himself at sight » [L 102] . kena kdranena * with what cause, 
i.e., why » [S, etc.].’ 

(ii) sdpi devatd kdsikdye veaena tesdm gostidkdndm, daraana- 
pathena dese atikramati * she too, the deity, in the appearance 
of Kasika, come in view of the companion® » [Miii 376];® 

* The accusative also obtains here, e.g., kiy^i k^ranam [why?] ; also the dative, e.g., 
kasyarth^ya [why?] [D]. 

^ darmnapathena—geniliYQ-msinimenta^h 
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chnhi hnlehi. . .hodhisatti' a jdyanti ksatrlyulaile hmlunmiahide 
« in (either of) two castes are the Bodhisattvas born, in a 
Ksatriya or in a Brahman family » [Mi 197].’ 

(g) The instrumental with adverbs, etc. : 

(i) With the postpositive rind • without » : hodliisntiTcnu 
rind « without the Bodhisattva *• [ L 150]; nu ca mlnjntc rind 
nimittena pumjani kartum * it is not possible to earn merit 
without a miracle * [D 59] . 

(ii) With the interjection dhik « fie ! » : dhik pamlitasya 
purusasyo ratipranaugaih « fie to the amorous relations of a 
wise man * [L 230(9)]. In classical Sanskrit it always 
governs the accusative; so also dhiratfhii in Pali. 

(h) Instrumentalis temporis. In Old Indo-Aryan the in- 
strumental denoted the time occupied by an action up to its 
completion [Panini 2.3.6; cf. Liebich, Bezzenbeeger’sBeitraege, 
band XI, p. 297]. In Buddhistic Sanskrit, however, the in- 
strumental is not restricted to this sense alone, it is freely used 
for the accusative or the locative of time. 

(1) The instrumental of completed action : taio' Ipair 
ahobhis tad dhanntn pariksctyam parydddnani gatam * then in 
course of a few days all that wealth was spent and gone * [1) 
100]; na pranasyanti karmdyi (ipi kalpusafair api * the karman 
do not perish even in course of hundreds of kalpas *■ [D 54]. 

(2) The instrumental for the accusative of time : adhivdsa- 

yat'U bhagavdn uryaniahdkd^yapani -uddUya hhaktam saptdhena 
* may your lordship accept food for &, week with the reverend Maha- 
kas'yapa* [D 85]; sa yan mdsena gacchati « what (distance) he 
plies in a month » [D 103]; term khahi punah samayena bhaga- 
van chrdvasUm mahdnagarlm upaniMritya viharatt srna « at 
that time the lord, resorting to the great city of SravastI was 
roaming (there) » [L 2]; mrnayena « now^ another 

time » [L 146] ; term kdialu samayena vdrd'msydm dvau jtLyd- 
patikau •> at that time (there lived) a Brahman couple in 

^ locative-instrumental. 

The phrase tern khalu punah samayena is a characteristic phrase of Buddhistic 
Sanskrit. It does not, however, occur in Asvaghosa. It obtains in Pali. 
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Benai'es * [D 22]; tena halena tena samayena « at that time » 
[D 74; Mi 45; etc.]; yavad aparetia samayena vasanasya rajmh 
putro jato ratnapratyuptaya sikhaya « then at other time the 
king Vasava had a son born with the crest imbedded with 
a jewel ^ [D 02] ; tena khalu punah samayena * now at time »• 
[S 5] ; asanikhyeyaih kalpaih tatah parena paratarena yad dsU 
tena kdlena tena samayena * daring the innumerable /t'flipas... 
even at the time much earlier than that » [S 156]. 

(3) The instrumental denoting the ablative of time : 
atha khalu hhagaimi tasyam eta rdtrydni atyayena tenopasam- 
krwmat « now the lord, after the dawning of that night, went 
there * [L 0] ; dasdnam mdsdndni atyayena « at the end of 
ten months * [L 95] ; dvadaiahhir oarsair hodhisattvo mdtuh 
kuksim avakramisijati * twelve years hence will the Bodhisattva 
be conceived in his mother’s womb » [L 15] ; atha vimsater 
varsdndni atyayena « now at the end of twenty years * [S 107] ; 
sacf'hJiir mdsaih kdlam karisyati « would die after six months *• 
[D 109] . 

(4) The instrumental denoting the locative of time : tas- 
minn eva ksanalavamiihurtena « in that very moment » [L 18] ; 
cf. tasniinn eva ksanalanamuhtirte « in that very moment • [L 

paripuT'tiehi dasahi nidsehi sane hodhisattva mdtuh kuksau 
prddurhhamnti * in full ten months all the Bodhisattvas appear 
in their mothers’ wombs » [Mi 148] . 

(i) Instrumentalis spatii : like the temporal instrumental, 
the instrumental of space denotes various local case relations. 
Thus : 

(a) dnandena dvdhhydm krosdhhydm hJiery dhatdhhut « there 
Ananda sounded the trumpet along two krosas * [L 176]; un- 
mdrgena samprasthitdh « started along the wrong way *• [D 7]; 
pascimarn disam, sthalena gamyate * the western quarter can be 
approached by land * [D 112] ; parvatasya dak§inena pdrsvend- 
favydm, sthalena saniprasthitah « by the southern side of the 
mountain he went by land through the forest » [D 113] ; dvdrena 
nirdhdvitdh “ ran through the door » [S 81]; sa eva mrgo 
udakena gacchati* that stag was goingalong water » [Mii.217]. 
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(b) The instrumental denoting the sense of the locative : 
rajagrhasya ardhayojanena koUtagrdmakain namci grdraam 
« there was a village named Kolitagramaka within half a yojana 
from Eajagrha » [Miii 56] ijena magadJiakanani gaija tarn 
anusrtya going towards where there (was the city of) G-aya of 
the people of Magadha » [L 309]; yendsau plakso maJiddmmah 
•where (was) the great -plaksa tree* [L 94] ; .s-arrewa jaccna 
prasrtd yena sdrthah « sped towards where the caravan (was) » 
[D 94]; yena daridravUhl tatrdsmdkani dkdraclvnram alpn~ 
krcchtemiva uipatsyate * where ■'here (is) the slum, there we 
can easily find food and clothing » [S 104]; gaccha tvani hhoh 
purusa yendkdniksasi « go, O man, wherever you wish* [S 
105], 

(c) The correlatives « where... there * is a re- 
markable feature of Buddhistic Sanskrit. It, however, does not 
occur in the writings of Asvaghosa. It arose from the con- 
fusion of the instrumental and the locative. Thus : yena 
hhagavdn tenopasamkrdman « they went where the lord (was) » 
[L 4] ; yena hhagavdn tendhjalim prummya « having bowed 
with folded palms (in the direction) where the lord (was) * 
[L6, 7;S 60; etc.]; dkarnad dhannh purayitvd yendyiismdn 
purnas tena pradhavitah * having drawn the (bow-string) up to 
the ear, he ran where the long-lived Purna (was) * [D 39] ; 
atha sroyah kotikarno yendyusnidn mahdkdtydyanas ienopasain- 
krdntah « now Srona Kotikaima went where the long-lived 
Mahakatyayana (was) * [D 15] ; yena tarn 'inakanmiukham tena 
pradhdintd • (the ship) glided along where there (was) the 
mouth of the sea-monster * [Mi 245] . 

(j) Such a phrase as kdleyia kdlam * from time to time *, etc., 
is a chief characteristic of Buddhistic Sanskrit. The instru- 
mental generally denotes the sense of the locative or the ablative, 
while the accusative is either an object accusative or the ac- 
cusative of time. The examples are interesting. Some in- 
stances! have, however, arisen out of analogy. 
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Thus ; (1) kalena kalam : naitdh samarthd bodhisattvam 
kdlena kalam upasthdUnn * they are not capable of entertaining 
the Bodhisattva from time to time » [L 114-15] ; dryam ca 
mahakcitydyanam kdlena kdlam piwlakenn pratipdclaya « enter- 
tain the reverend Ivatyayana the great with food from time to 
time* [D 10, etc.]; kdlena ca kdlam vy aval okayisy anti •« they 
would look up from time to time » [B ‘226] ; kdlena ca kdlam 
dharmam bhdsaic « he talks dharma kom time to time » [S 276] . 

(2) cetasd cetah • from mind to mind » : hhiksunyd$ ceta- 
saiva cetah parivitarkam djmya * knowing from mind to mind 
the doubt of the bhiksnni * [S 269, etc.]. 

(3) vrksena vrkmm * from tree to tree * : nidyd devt vrksetpx 
vrksam paryatantl vandd vanaqi cankramyamdnd dninidd drum- 
ani nirlksamdnd anupurvena yendsau plakso inahddruinah..tani 
plaksavrksam upajagdma « the queen Maya, moving from tree to 
tree, roaming from bower to bower, looking at from tree to tree, 
gradually came where the great plaksa tree (was) , and approach- 
ed the tree * [L 94] . 

(4) silpena silparn « from art to art • : deva asti punar iha 
nagare kadcid yo mayd scmlhayi samarthah silpena silparn iipa- 
darsitum * sire, is there anybody in this city, who is able to 
compete with me from art or craft to art or craft (i.e., in differ- 
ent arts or crafts) * [L 163] . 

(5) varnena mrnavi * from colour to colour » ; eandra- 
sunjm evam...varyenapi varnarri tejasdpi tejo ndnubhavatah 
« the sun and the moon do not thus excel from colour to colour, 
from brightness to brightness (i.e., in different colours and 
degrees of brightness) » [S 163]. 

(6) tejasd..tejah « from brightness to brightness*: see 
supra, (5). 

(7) durena durmn « from distance to distance » ; tena 
bhiksnvia grhasthapravmjitMnayn antikad durena duram viharta- 
vyam * the hhiksu should remain from distance to distance away 
from (both) the householders and the pravrajitas » [S 287]. 
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(8) va'kirena vahtram « lip to lip » : hanthe sn grlnja vmma 
praMsam vahtrena vahtram pranidhaya sahdam haroti « taking 
me by the neck and putting (her) mouth to mine (she) made a 
sound » [Miii 149] . 

(k) Instrumental Absolute, One or two instances of the 
instrumental absolute are found in Old ludo-Aryan (in Yedic 
prose as well as in the classical Sanskrit). It arose out of the 
sociative instrumental. Some cases of the ablative absolute in 
Latin represent an original I.-E. instrumental absolute. In 
Buddhistic Sanskrit (not excluding the poems of Asvaghosa) 
it is a standing' idiom. 

Thus : sariracittaryasandtapais tair evamv idhais taii ca 
nipatyamdnaih nairdsanac chdkyamunis cacdla * notwithstand- 
ing those austerities of body and mind, and inspite of such 
(followers of Alara the tempter) assailing, the sage of the Sakya 
race did not move from his seat » [B 13.43]; mahata ca puspa- 
varsey.dhhiprararsatd...kanyd3atasahasrd'ni sthitdny abJmvan * a 
great shower of flowers having been showering the hundreds of 
thousands of girls stood (there) • [L 141] ; tayd grMtayd nasya 
kdye sastram kramisyati « that being put on no missile would 
strike him • [D 113]; sa hhagavdn...samddM'rp, samdpanno'bhut 
anmjamdnena kdyena sthitena « the lord remained engrossed in 
ecstasy the body remaining calm*' [S 19-20]; lokadhatum 
dgacchati sma prakampadbhi^ ksetraih pravarsadbhi^ padmailt 
* he was coming to the world while the ground was shaking and 
flowers were being showered » [S 428]; tena dgatena...‘vyddM1p 
praMmyati * when he is come the epidemic will cease • [Mi 257 ] ; 
yatra maitreyena bodhisattvena prathamam kumlanmldni avaropi- 
tdni rdjnd vairocanena cakravartibhutena dyatim sambodhim prdr- 
thayamdinena « where Maitreya the Bodhisattva first implanted 
the roots of happiness, Vairocana, in the state of the emperor, 
wishing for the coming awakening * [Mi 59] ; yusmehi vinUehi 
mahdjanakdyo vinayam dgamisyati « you being educated a great 
many people will come in for enlightenment » [Mi 198] ; kiyi 
nu khalu mayi parinirvrte imehi ca irdvakehi parinirvrteH 
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ito ketta'kasya kalasija Uuldlio bhagavanlokeupapadisyati « I and 
all these Mvakas being extinguished, when from this time 
is the lord Buddha going to be born in the world? » [Mi 50] ; 
tipamddJiena kmmrena grhmyi nihsreyam smrurrttam sand 
laksml antamhiid « the prince being imprisoned the palace be- 
came luckless and the entire fortune disappeared * [Mii 101] ; 
yam tvayi sdlehi phidlchi sydmdm kaLiseyavdsunm i gdclham aii- 
kena pidesi sd te kausalyayi prc ch a ti \\ * when the Sala trees 
blossomed, %ama, wearing silken garment, wdiom you tightly 
pressed in your lap, now asks about your welfare *• [Mii 175]; 
te ddni tena ydmpdtrem vipamiena devadevam namasyanti 
* the ship having foundered they then prayed to the gods » 
[Miii 08]; tena pUena asya smrtir iitpady ate « it being drunk his 
memory will revive » [Miii 173]. 

THE DATIVE. 

The Dative was a living case ini the earlier period of Old 
Indo-Aryan, but its use was much restricted as it is chiefly a 
personal case. In course of gradual development of Indo-Aryan 
the dative began to be merged int the genitive; the culmination 
of this process ia to be found in the Prakrits w^here the dative, 
as a distinct case, was unknown. In Buddhistic Sanskrit also this 
decline is quite apparent. In the wmrks of Asvaghosa w'e find a 
few instances where the dative has been replaced by the geni- 
tive; and this process goes on till we come to the Mahavastu 
where the instances with the dative hardly exceeds a score. 

(a) The Dative with Vebbs. 

(i) Verbs meaning * to speak, to call,* etc. In the 
Buddbacarita this is the normal construction, but two instances 
occur where the genitive replaces the dative. In the Lalita- 
vistara : ete hodhisattva. ehhyo devaputrehhyo hhd§ante « these 
Bodhisattvas speak to these sons of gods » [38] ; rdjd hodhi- 
sattvdya tarn prakrtim arocayati * the king imparted that in- 
formation to the Bodhisattva * [163] ; in the Divyavadana; 
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'.ayd mdtSpitrhhydm drocitain « by her it was imparted to (her) 
pai'euts » [n];maghdya...drocayati « he informs Magha ® [111]; 
taiah...supriydya licithayati * then bespeaks to Supriya [113]; 
punar anyasmd dcaksUu « he should speakto another » [S 346]. 

(ii) With verbs meaning « to give * : na tmac chrmnana- 
hrahmanchhyo ’nudaflann' « I will not give (it) to Sramanas or 
Brahmins® [B 88]; amukayd...b]tag(ii'cttc saktnhhiksd praddpitd 
« by so-and-so (woman) charity of gruel w-as made to the lord » 
[D 70]; sarvam asniai pumscaja nirydtaydmi « all I shall make 
over to this man » [8 108]; sa ca manis tayd....'bJiagav(if.e dattaJi 
* the jewel -was given by her to the lord » [S 264] ; hodhimttvdya 
sddhukdram adat « be gave thanks to the Bodhisattva » [S 397]. 

(Hi) With other verbs : katamdm bho upadhyaya Upim me 
fiksayisyasi « what alphabet, 0 teacher, wnuld you teach me? * 
[L 143] ; tasmai pratisrutya * having promised to him » [S lOo] ; 
tathdgatas tasmai dharmam desayati * the Tathagata explained 
dharma to him » [S 137]; imam sutrdntam . . .pai'chhyaJi. . mistar- 
cua samprakMayisyanti ■* they w'ould reveal this sutmnta in 
detail to others » [S 376], 

(h) The Dative with substantives and adjectives : na can- 
yasmai ga^idhaya sprhdm utpadaydm-dsu^ « did not have any 
liking for any other smell * [L 479]; nanias tasmdy dcdrydya 
purmya « homage to that master Punaa » [D 42] ; cf . drogyatri 
jyesthabhavikdyd hhavatu * freedom from diseases be to the wife 
of the elder brother ! * [D 28]. Kascid eva midyapimiso bhavet.. 
sukusalah sarmcyddhipraianiandya « if there be a physician 
competent for curing all kinds of diseases » [S 320]; apratikTtlo 
sfa vaii&ya * not disagreeable to hear » [Mi 194] ; kusala in adhis- 
thdndya bhacatu * welfare be to the place » [D 76]. 

(i) The Genitive-Dative : akdlam te srona pramavydkara^d- 
ya * untimely it is, O Srona, for discussing your questions * [D 
21]] ko hliadanta hctujj, kah pratyayo dvayo ratnayor yiigai)al 
loke prddurhhdvdya * what is the cause and the reason, O 
master, for the simultaneous appearance of the two gems ? » 
[D 62]; ko hkagavani hetiih ka^ pratyayo smitasya prddus- 
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karamya * what is the cause, 0 Lord, what is the reason for 
showing the smile » [Miii 139] ; samayo va me agnihotram 
juhanaya * it is the time for my offering the Agnihotra (obla- 
tions) * [Miii 161]. 

(c) The Dative with the adverb : in the Divyavadana the 
adverb yavat has been construed with the dative : na casyS, 
amanojnasahdairava^tayi yCuHid garhhasya pafipdMya « no hear- 
ing of unpleasant sounds for her until the maturing of the 
embryo * [D 2 ; 99] . 

(d) Dativus finalis : tad hhavisyati h'll'vjanahitdya * it 
would be for the good of many » [L 7] ; dvilacitfeiprasadanatayai 
samvartate « it serves for pacification of disturbed mind * [L 34] ; 
xipasevata xiamdharmah'avayM.ya « approach for hearing the 
supreme dhanna (law) » [L 42(ry)]; bodhaya krtaniscayah 

* (one) with resolution made for (attaining) knowledge *[L 25]; 
hodhisattvasya dax'sandya vandamya puryiipdsamya ca dharma- 
sravanaya cagacchanti sma « they came for visiting’, worshipping 
and sitting round the Bodhisattva and for hearing dhanna as 
well" [L 78]; abhiniskramisyate pravrajyayai * would leave 
home for mendicancy » [L 115]; alpahax-atdyai pratipadyeyam 

* I shall resort to eating little » [L 320] ; srdrastim pixidaya 
prmnksat « entered Sravasti for (begging) food » [D 39] ; smvasthn 
piyddya caritva, « having wandered in SravastI for food * [D 39] ; 
yadi tdvac chrondh' kotikarnah jvvati laghu dgamandya ksiprum 
Ugamandya « if, indeed, Sroija Kotikarna lives for coming back 
soon » [D 6]; teqdm tad hhavisyati dlrghardtram arthdya hitmja 
sukhMya • for long time it would be for their prosperity, welfare 
and happiness » [S 37]; ye ca.. .mantra, va, agadd vd sattvdndm 
upakdrdye kalpenti * those incantations and herbs which con- 
duce to the welfare of creatures » [Mi 134-35] ; na cdyam tasya 
rdmasya dhanna nirydti tatkarasya smnyukduhkhakmjdya «this 
dhanna of Rama does not suffice for removing totally the pain of 
one practising it * [Mii 120]; atha bodhisattva. . .pinrldyu caritva 
« now the Bodhisattva having wandered... for (begging) food " 
[llii 20T]; xnd ca saniiidram avatamydya cittavp karotha « do 
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not make thy mind for plying the sea* [Miii 73]; daramdo 
bhamti purusasija upasanilimmanaija « it becomes unattainable 
for a man to approach » [Miii 104] . 

(e) Dativus commodi : so ca r(ljna...h<idhisitttvatja orluhJiut 
« she was chosen by the king for the Bodhisattva » [L 179], 
This is the only instance I have noted. 

(/) Dativus causalis : the following is the only instance that 
has been noted : sattva aijuhksayayu uhhdsvarad devanikdijato 
cyavitvd * creatures having fallen from the shining body of gods 
for loss of the span of life * [Mi 52] . 

THE ABLATIVE. 

The Ablative has been very little used in Buddhistic Sans- 
krit. This is due to the fact that the sense of tlie ablative is 
generally expressed periphrastically, and that very often the 
instrumental is the substitute for the ablative. Those verbs 
which wore construed with the ablative in Old Indo-Aj-yan are 
mostly construed in Buddhistic Sanskrit witli the genitive phis 
the ablative adverb antikdt. 

(a) The Ablative with verbs; h]iav(intah...pascimahodhi- 
sattvasydntikdd dharmasravaiiam mmjatha * you w^ould hear the 
lecture on dharina from the fiitui’e Bodhisattva » [L 32] ; iti hi 
rdja...hrdhmci‘nebhyah...pratisrutya « the king having heard this 
from the Brahmins* [L 66] [seep. 27 supra'} ; mamdntikdd... 
abhayaia pratiydcante sma * they were begging protection from 
me » [L 103] ; jivitad vyuparopitah « deprived of life » [L 281] ; 
evmn bliagavatd sdrthas caiirasahusrdt pratlmoksitah * thus the 
cai'avan was saved by the lord from the thousand thieves » [D 94] ; 
caurasahasrasakdmt sdrtho niskritah * the caravan was ransomed 
from the thousand thieves * [D 94] ; pwrrtasyaHtiMd vikriya 
« having bought it from Purija » [D 33] ; bhayavato ’ntikdd dhar- 
mam, srnoti sma * he w^as listening dZ/arnm from the lord » [S 21] ; 
meghasya mdyavasya sakdsdto biuldhasabdaiy siinitvd, « having 
heard the word ‘ Buddha ’ from the young man Megha » [Mi 
243]; angam grhapati Mamato aprcahitva.i.bhagavqto sakdiam 
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upasmikmnto « the householder Ahgana, 'without asking me, 
approached the lord* [Mii 272]; kion nu khahi ima striyo 
asmakmp nagarasya daksinato margdto vdrenti « why do these 
women forbid ns (approaching) the southern section of the 
town? » [Miii 71]; ydvajjwam frmdtipdtdt prativira7nisyam *I 
shall forbear from taking life all through (my life) » [Miii 268] ; 
parehhyo mpi vivyathe * he did not suffer at the hands of others * 
[Saundarananda 2.2], 

(b) The Ablative with past-participles in -ta (used as ad- 
jectives) : saraityebhyas tapasvibhyo cinayam siksitd im •* they 
learnt good behaviour, as it were, from the hermits who (always) 
offer protection * [Saundarananida 1.13]; canmsakdsdt adrthah 
paritrdtah « the caravan was saved from the thousand thieves » [D 
101] ] yady asmi arthat paribhrasiah kvm jrrajmyapi pari- 
hhrasfah « if he is bereft of wealth, is he also bereft of (his) wis- 
dom » [D 31] ; ahitundlkato hmtdto yatndt krltam subhdsitmri 
* the maxim brought eagerly from the hand (of) an Ahituudika » 
[Mi 92(61)]; aha'ni strlraindto hhra^lo * I am bereft of that jewel 
of a Avoman * [Miii 1G7]. 

(c) The Ablative with nouns and adjectives : praniocakali 
sarmdiihkhebhyah « he who frees (one) from all pains » [L 
448] ; vahirmukhah samsdrdt « disinclined to the world * [D 
1-2] ; sai'Dahhayebhyo vimoeakah « the reliever from all fears » 
[S in]; asddhamtidni prahjekahuddhebhyah -peculiar to the 
Pratyekabuddhas » [Mi 158]. 

(d) The Ablative with adverbs : na ca kascit tarn padniam 
pasyati sma anyatra sdrathinuruttamM dasasatasahasrikdcca 
'mahdhrahmanah « no one saw that lotus except that best chario- 
teer of men and the great Brahman of ten-hundred-thousands 
(words) » [L 73] ; cmyaU'a vrkmgrdt « except in the tree-top » [D 
107]; na...so asti sattoo...yo caranidm jdtini. . .bodhisatk'am vya~ 
kartum anyatra suddhdcdsebhy ah devebliyah « there is no creature, 
other than the gods of pure habitation, to explain the last birth 
to the Bodhisattva * [Mi 150] . The ablative with prahhrti occurs 
several times in the Saddharmapnpdarika and in the MahEvastu, 
e.g., yataJ} prabhrti « whenceforth • [S 317; Mi 153]. 
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(i) The Ablative with saha « with »• is found in a causal 
sense in the Lalitavistara as well as in the Divyavaclana (in the 
latter it being often written as a compound). This is due to the 
fact that in Buddhistic Sanskrit the ablative has very often 
been confused with the instrumental. Thus : ye ca Jiccit...gan- 
dJiawastiragamrkhhTm ..te an ire hodhmUlramdtiih saha 
dwYsawd era si'(tsthSj...bhav(inti those who weie liddcn b} a 
gandharva or an asura or a gamda or a demon would at once 
come to themselves simultaneously- with the sight of the mother 
of the Bodhisattva » [L 81] ; mayd derl frnagnlmahm api... 
gldnehhijalf sattvchhyo 'niiprayacchati sma te saha pratiJamhhad 
aroganirvikdra hhavanti sina « ihe queen Maya gave even a 
straw or a bit of grass to the sufteiing iieatuies, (and) 
simultaneously with getting it thev became cured* jLTl], 
saha darsaiml asijd etad abhavat « simultaneous with (her) see- 
ing, It occurred to her * [D 67] ; sahadarsanac canena bhagarato 
'ntihe cittam abhiprasaditam - with the sight their heart in- 
dined towards the lord* [D 49]; sahasravamd cm dhanasam- 
incitcisya vd/jiio ’’inai'sa iitpannah ■* on hearing it tlie king Bnana- 
sammata became angry » [D G’i]. 

(c) The Ablative of comparison : pasijmni kirn mummtikad 
ahhirupatara dhosoin na hi « I (shall) see whether (he is) more 
beautiful than I or not * [D 75]. 

(i) The following instances are interesting inasmuch as 
the regular comparative adjectives are either absent or totally 
suppressed ; dharmasya tasydsraoa^dd aham hi manye vipattim 
tridive 'pi vasal} * I think that living in heaven is worse than 

^ hearing that dharma* [B 1.82]; paramahild dahanato’py 

amanyata « he thought of other’s women as (fiercer) than fire 
itself* [Saundarananda 3.32]. 

(ii) The ablative sometimes appears for the genitive in 
superlative constructions : sraddhadhamm §resthatamam dhane- 
bhyah prajmrasas trptikaro rasebJiyah \ pradhamm adhyatma- 
sukham sukhebhyo ’vidydratir duMiatamd ratibhyah « « the 

, wealth of reverence is the best of wealths; the rasa of intellect # 
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is the (most) palatable of the rasas; of all (kinds of) happiness 
that of spirituality is the chiefest; (and) of all attachments that 
of wrong outlook (aindijd) is the most painful » [Saundarananda 

0 . 24]; tebhyo ye nddraiamu devapiitrdh * of them the most ex- 
alted sous of gods * [L 52]. 

(/) The Causal Ablative : the causal ablative is of rare occur- 
rence in Buddhistic Sanskrit : kasmdd hetoh « from what cause, 

1. e., why? » [D, S, etc.]; fesdin aJdbJmt samtapyatlia « you pine 
for not attaining them » [S 74] ; at.ha. ..so raidehal'o hrdhmanarajd 
dynhl'saiiae ca kannaksaycic cu kdlam akdrsl « now that Brahmin 
king of Yideha died on account of the loss of his span of life as 
well as the loss of karma » [Miii 172]. 

(g) The Temporal Ablative ; the ablative of time generally 
denotes that some action has taken place after some other event 
or after the loss of some time : caturndin mmanmn atyaydt * at 
the end of four months » [L 114] ; sa-sthdndm va navdndtp vd 
mdsandm atyaydt prastttd * she was delivered (of the child) at the 
expiry of eight or nine or ten mouths » [D 2] ; mdsandm atyaydt 
prasutd [D 99] ; sasihyaniarakalpdndm atyaydt « at the end of six 
kalpas * [S 21]. 

(i) In the following instances the ablative carries the sense 
of the temporal instrumental: turydm...pravddaydmdsur ydvat 
tasya hhagavato rnahdparinirDdnasamaydt « they sounded the 
trumpets till the time of the lord’s great extinction » [S 160]; 
tena asfacatvdrimsadvarmt kumdram brahmacaryam clrnam vedd 
ca adhitd « by him was practised the celibate studentship up to 
(his) forty-eighth year and the Vedas were learnt » [Mii 209] . 

THE GENITIVE. 

In Buddhistic Sanskrit the genitive is the most living 
of the obliqixe cases. All the oblique cases, in fact, are often 
replaced by the genitive. The dative is, as a rule, replaced by 
the genitive. But it should be noted that the partitive genitive 
and the genitive with particular verbs, which is found in earliest 
Jndo-Aryan is almost totally absent in Buddhistic Sanskrit. 



(a) The genitive with verbs which governed other oblique 
cases in Old Indo-Aryan. 

(i) The Accusative-Grenitive. In the Saundarananda 

anucakrur vanasthasya dausmanter devakarmanah ® emulated 
the son of Dusmanta, of godly deeds and living in forest =* [36] . 
In the Lalitavistara : na kasya cit sattvasya rogo hadhate sma 

* the disease does not attack any one *[59]; ksudlid pipdsd... 
naiva tasya hadhate « hunger and thirst do not oppress him » 
[86 (Ct)]; kasya ca karmano vipdkcm sa ojovindur bodhisattva- 
syopatisthate sma * for the fulfilment of what deed did that drop 
of vitality accrue to the Bodhisattva » [74]; jd tasya tasya giina- 
sdgarasya jMtvd « knowing Gunasagara to be born » [129 (G)]. 
In the Divyavadana : tram apy asmdkain idprcisaijasi * you too 
mock us* [17]; uftare ca paript'cehanti stdrasya mnmjasya 
mdtrkdydh * the others ask about the Sutra, the Yinaya or the 
alphabet * [18]; bhagavdms ta drogyayati « the lord greets you * 
[129]. In the Saddharmapundarlka : t/af/m mama pratihhdti 
« as it appears to me * [17]^; sthdpaijitvd tathdgatasya * leaving 
the Tathagata aside* [43]; sa cet...sattrd nadXbhir uhyamand 
avalokitesvarasya bodhisatti'>asya...dkrandam kuryuh « if the 
creatures being carried aw^ay by the river (current) cry the 
Bodhisattva Avalokites'vara (for help) *[439]; semh punah stupd 
mamoddisya kartavydji * the rest of the stupas should be built for 
me * [241]; cf. D. 99; yad ray am api tathdgatasydnusiksemahi 
« as we too would learn after the Tathagata » [180] ; dhannardja 
tesum arydncLTYi yodhdnam yndhyatmn drstm « the pious king 
seeing the noble combatants fighting* [290]; pufpavarsaip, 
tasya bhagavato hodhimayde nisannasydvyucchinnam pramrsay- 
anti « (they) showered a shower of flowers to the lord sitting on 
the bodhi seat *[159] ; ndham dyiismanto yusmakam paribhavami 

• I, 0 long-lived ones, cannot vanquish you » [378]; asmdkam 
bhagavdn adhyesati « the lord seeks us * [270]. In the Maha- 
vastu : tatra tesdm nairayikdnd'rrh nirayapdld dyudhahastd ud- 


^ Bubhuksitaip, na pratihhati kirkit “ nothing appeals to the hungry ” [MababhasyaJ. 

.5 
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dcSenti « there the guards of the hell hunt those condemned to 
the hell * [i 21]; kasya ddni...ymjam pratyudgacchatha « whom 
do you welcome now » [i 23] ; hhiksundm dmantreti « invites the 
Bhiksus » [i 262]; rdpio ireinyasya...dharmayd kathayd satri- 
darsayitvci * having educated the king Sreniya with religious 
talks » [i 261] ; aliam dryasya nimantremi * I invite your 
reverence * [i 302] ; te dani sdkyd rsikumdrdndm prcchati * the 
Sakyas now ask the sons of the sages » [i 355] ; mdtdpitpiidm 
abhivddetvd, having greeted the parents » [i 354] ; tasya 
dhdrmiko’ ti krtvd • taking him to he a pious man » [iii 349]; 
mama uddisya dgato ‘ come with xetevence to me » [iii 361]; 
mama jwitdcl vyaparopayitvd * having divorced me from life * 
[ii 64] ; tasydpi na icchati * desires him not » [ii 69] ; esd mama 
evdhhikdmksati she wants me » [ii _69]^; suddhodanasya prati- 
hdretha * inform Suddhodana * [ii 31]; tesdni sarvesdm prsthato 
krtvd < leaving them all behind » [ii 69]; vydghrl. .catuspaddnam' 
pratipdleti * the tigress waited for the beasts » [ii 69] ; hhadre 
mama varehi * madam, choose me as the husband » 

[ii70]; mavia grhvdhi ■‘accept me* [ii 70]; hrahmdyusya 
npasayikramitvd ■'having approached Brahmayu • [ii 78]; 
nidhydyati rdjakanydndm * thinks of the princesses » [ii 147]; 
yasodliard...lmmdrasya alltnd, ■« Yasodhara approached the 
prince * [ii 48] ; stidhanukiimdro rdjno sucandrimasya prcchati 

* the prince Sudhanu asked the king Sucandrima * [ii 98] ; 
mama mdrgamdno * seeking me * [ii 102]; so tava...kmnara- 
nagaram nesyati * he ■\!^^ould take you to the city of the kin- 
naras * [ii 108] ; mdtdpitfndm pranipatitvd * having bowed to 
the parents * [ii 110] ; kdcit parasparasyaupagrhya « some hav- 
ing embraced each other » [ii 159] ; hrdhmayasya vd, putrasya 
vd ko vivesyati ■* who shall take care of the Brahman or the 
son* [ii 209]; paramagaurateria tesdm mdtdpitfndm upathihati 

* served the parents with great care » [ii 211]^; sa tesdm 
Sakuntakdndm pariraksati « he protected those birds » [ii 251] ; 


^ Cf. hodliisattvam evdhhikdmksati “ desired only the Bodliisattva ” [ii 69], 
® 6'/. mdtdfitara'm wpathihafi ** serves the parents ” [ii .212], 
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esa...mama pmlobheti * she tempts me * [iii 152] ; ma ywjam... 
mama ahhivadetha * do not salute me » [iii 173]; rafio su- 
bandhustja jayena i)ardhdpetvd •* having benedictecl the king 
Suhandhu with victory* [ii 421]. 

(ii) The Dative-Genitive. In the Biiddhacarita : habhramur 
darsayafityo’ sya sronis tanvamsukdvrtdh * they wandered show-- 
ing him their hips clothed with fine linen* [4.34]; tad 
bravlmi suhrdbhutvd tarwnasya vapusmatah « so, being a friend 
I say to (you), a handsome youth* [1.82]. In the Lalita- 
vistara : brdhmai^dndm avocat * spoke to the Brahmans » ; [65 
(G)]; vada mama sighram *1611 me soon* [90 (G)]; tam 
kumdrasya varayisydmi * I shall choose her for the prince » 
[161]*; yd te duhita sd mama kumdrasya pradiyatlim « give her, 
who is your daughter, to my son* ay am... yusmdkam 

dharmam desayisyati « he will explain the dharma to you » [43]; 
Hlpajiiasya kanyd ddtavyd * the girl should be given to an 
expert in the arts and crafts* [163]^; bodhisattvasya upand- 
yati sma * brought to the Bodhisattva *[73] ; tac cdsya na rocate 
« it did not please him* [308]; bodliisattvo...rdjmh siiddho- 
danasya svapnam upadarsayati sma • the Bodhisattva caused the 
king Suddhodana dream a dream » [224]; abhipravedya mahd- 
rdjasya siiddtiodanasya •* informing the great king Buddhodana * 
[Qiil']; sd...rdjnah suddhodanasya dutam pvesayati sma « she 
sent a messenger to the king Suddhodana » [62]; rdjnah suddho- 
danasya nivedaya « impart (it) to the king Suddhodana » [116] ; 
asitasya maharseh pratisnitya * having acquiesced to the great 
sage Asita » [117] ; tdvdt kumdrasya katamd... kanyd rocate 
* which of the girls appeals to the prince? * [156]; te...kiimdra- 
syaindm prakrtim drocayanti sma * they informed this matter 
to the prince * [156] ; tdm kanydm asmdkam prativedaya « let 
me know (the particulars of) the girl » [159] . In the Divya- 
vadana : sarvo’yam lokaJj, siwarnasya sraddadhati « all people 
believe in gold » [17]; anekais tesdm drocitam « it was informed 


^ ‘ Dativus commodi ’ replaced by the genitive. 
® C/. harmasilpapiaya kanyayi dasyami [ibid]* 
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to them by many *■ [17]; tcita ayusman purno hhratiih kathayati 
■* then the long-lived Puriia said to (his) brother » [4‘2] ; esmi 
■vanijam ratnavibhajam kuni * divide the jewels among these 
merchants » [12] ; tena tasyah pratijmtam * by him it was pro- 
mised to her » [15] ; tasya hhaisajya'ip vyapadisa « prescribe a 
medicine for him » [25] ; anando bhagaoatah pratyasraiisU 
* Ananda agreed with the lord » [76]; hhih:snnain...upadarsayet 
•* should show to the Bhiksus * [77]; pakvani dddydgatya dam- 
patyor upancimitcwdn taking cooked (food) brought (it) before 
the husband and wife • [31] ; caurdndm nivedayati « addressed 
the thieves * [101] ; tdih purnasya dntah presitah « by them a 
messenger was sent to Purna * [33] ; tasya tdv ahJiisdram dattvd 
•* having given to him the tw'o as the present » [6] ; tau na 
kasyacit pimar agn sraddadhMim drahdhau « they (two) began 
not to trust anybody * [6] ; kim asya prahardmi * w'hat shall I 
dart against him » [iOY; gacchdnanda tathdgatasya sronyasya 
ca...manjani prajnapaya « go, Ananda, and show the seat to the 
Tathagata and Sronya » [20] ; kas te sraddhasyati * who would 
believe you?* [70]; atha maghah...supriyasya... kathayati « then 
Magha spoke to Supriya » [111] ; hubhuksitd vayam asmdkam 
anuprayaccha * we are hungry : give us (food) » [12] ; ekasya 
hsiptam « hurled at one » [12]^; tvam asmdkam trsdrtdndm 
pdnlyam anuprayaccha « do thou give drink to us smitten with 
thirst • [7]; tany aham snusdydh samarpaydmi « those I hand 
over to the daughter-in-law * [13] ; a tcaam jmtmdm sam- 
ddUdmi * I shall direct to those kinsmen * [13] ; evam dryeti 
damdrikah purusah anathapindadasya grhapateJp pratyasrauslt 
« the man at the gate agreed to the householder Anathapindada, 
(saying), ‘yes sir’ » [81]; maitreyo ’pi...tesdm mdnamkdndm 
anupraddsyati * Maitreya also shall give to those men » [61] 
In the Saddharmapundarika : sddhu bhagavann ity dyusmdn 
idriputro hhagavatah pratyasrauslt * ‘ Eight, 0 Lord ’ ! — thus 


* In the Vedic pra-hr was construed with the dativus incommodi, but in classical 

Sanskrit it was construed with the locative ; so also hsip, 

® C/. maitreyaya,..anupradasyaii [ibid]. 
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did the long-lived Sariputra agree to the lord » [39] ; sattcdnam 
dharmairh deiaydmi * I would teach dharma to the creatures » 
[4:0^; goyathakdn eva darakasya dadyat « he should give only 
bullock carts to the boy » [73]; evao]i caiscim cadati "thus 
speaks to them » [79]; te tathdgatasya lokajntur ahhUradda- 
dhati * they believe im the Tathagata the father of the world * 
[80]; na hasyacit sattimsya....parinirvdnarii tadati « does not 
speak of the extinction to any creature * [81] ; tathdgatas cas- 
mdkam evam vadati * the Tathagata thus speaks to us * [108] ; 
na kasyacid dcakset « should not divulge to any one *[102; 105] ; 
sarvasatti'dnam dJiarmam npadarsayitum « to teach dharma to 
all beings [82] ; naJiam ynsmdkam kmcid aparddh yam- « I have 
committed no offence against you » [104] ; tarn daridrapurusam 
dndyya mahaio jMtisahghasyopandmayxtm * having brought 
that poor man, produced him before the great (assembly of) 
kinsmen * [108] ; atha khalii ta rsayas tasya purusasyaivam 
kathayeyuh « now the sages would thus talk to that man » 
[i; 5]; sa ca jatyandhas tesdm piirusayam na sraddadhydt « he, 
the born-blind, would not believe those men » [133] ; nadyas 
tesdiyi gddham dadyulp * the rivers would offer fordability to 
them » [439] ; sarve'sya...krud1iyanti « all ai'e angry with him * 
[378] ; na ca kmdhyanti « do not take offence » [379] ; ye cdsya- 
ivam...lospram vd day^dayn, vd ksipanti « those who hurl a stone 
or a stick at him * [379]; buddhdndni hhayavatdm namaskdram, 
kurydt « should pay homage to the lord Buddha * [442] ; tdni 
hrdhmmi vimdndni tasya hhagavato nirydtaydmdsuh * they 
offered those Brahma dirigibles to the lord * [165] ; tesdm evam, 
kathayati * thus speaks to them » [189] ; imam dharmaparyd- 
yam paresdm, samsmvayamdnah * lecturing that series of dharma 
to others » [355]; tesdm... drocayet * should let them know* 
tarp, dharmam... kasyacid dcaksita ■* that dharma should 
be imparted to anyone* [345]. In the Mahavastu : megho... 
tdni pahcotpaldni hhagavato diparrtkarasya ksipi « Megha threw 
those five lotuses at the lord Dipamkara » [i 238] ; tena apardyi 
pahca purdnasatdni presitdni dcdryasya * he sent another five 
hundred purdyas (gold coins) to the master » [i 243] ; namo 
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hiiddhasya * homage be to the Buddha » [i 245]; aclasi uttiyo 
srestkl abhiyasya bhiksusya prabhMatri hiranyam « Uttiya, the 
merchant, gave much gold to the bhiksti Abhiya » [i 57]; 
paresam ca desayanti * lecture to others » [i 46] ; pmsadam 
karmjitvd...samyaksamhiiddhasya nirydtesi « having built a 
palace dedicated (it) to the Perfectly Awakened One * [i 49] ; 
sa mjd kumsya dutam apresaye « the king sent a messenger to 
Kusa » [i 128] ; mantrdiris ca vedams ca hrdhmamndm vdcenti 

* taught the mantras and the vedas to Brahmans » [i 197]; atha 

tomaro lecchaviganasya pratisnitvd « now Tomara having pro- 
mised to the Licchavis » [i 255]; evam...rdja sreniyo bimbisdro 
tornarasija lecchavisya jalpati * thus the king Sreniya Bimbisara 
spoke to Tomara the Licchavi » [i 257]; pdtram gramikasya 
darsayciti « shows the pot to the villager » [i 301] ; aham pitari 
brdlimandndm parityaktd * I have been given over to the 
Brahmans by the father » [i 811] ; tehi tesdm hrdhmandndni 
sandistam * they told those Brahmans » [i 313] ; esd na asmd- 
kani mdlinl aparddhyati « she, MalinI, does not offend us * [i 
313] ; dntehi rdjno suddhodanasya niveditam « the messengers 
informed the king Suddhodana » [i 356] ; tasya yuthapatisya 
pranipatitd « she bowed low to the leader of the herd » [i 362] ; 
na kasyaci aparddhyanti » they commit no offence against any- 
body »[i 364] ; ca abhayam deki « offer protec- 

tion to all the deer * [i 365] ; hhayavatd kumdrahhutena kanyd- 
ndm alankardm pi msrdnantena yasodhardyc satasahasramulyam 
hdranh dinnam « when the lord, being a youth, (was) present- 
ing trinkets to girls, he gave Yasodhara a necklace worth a 
hundred thousands * [ii 64] ; nasydh kincit samnibhaiisyam 
■« I shall give nothing to her » [ii 65] ; mahdndmo samdisati rdjno 
suddhodanasya na sakymni yasodhardm kimidrasya datum * Ma- 
hanaman told the king Suddhodana, ‘ I cannot give away Y’aso- 
dhara to the prince’*’ [ii 73]; tasya vdnarasya jalpdhi « speak to 
that monkey * [ii 248] ; pratihdrarahsena . . t'sisya niveditam 

* the gateman submitted to the sage » [ii 31] ; upandmetha 
kumdram rsisya * bring the prince before the sage • [ii 32] ; 
tato rdjno suddhodanasya pravrtti agatd * then news . came to 
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the king Suddhodana • [ii 207]; paramahodhisaniprdpto iravas- 
tydm hliiksundm vydkaroti * having attained the perfect know- 
ledge, (the lord) announced (it) before the hhiksits in Sravasti » 
[ii 136]; nundham yattikd kapilacastunagare kanyd tarn sar- 
vSm kumdmsya iipadarsaydmi « indeed I shall show to the 
prince as many girls as there are in the city of Kapilavastu » [ii 
149] ; Tdjm amdtydndm dnattam * the king ordered the minis- 
ters » [ii 156] ; ndpi tasya aMtunrlikasya kupyati * did not flare 
up at that juggler » [ii -78]; k ini may d tava aparaddham 
chandakasija ca • what have I injured of you or of Chandaka » 
[ii 1S9] ; sd dani sudarsand deed tanyd kuhjdye rnsitd aha * now 
the queen Sudarsana, angry with that hunch-back (woman), 
said • [ii 459]; sd...tdsdni antahpurikdndm rusyati « she is cross 
with those women of the seraglio * [ii 480] ; kasya vd garahdmy 
aham * whom shall I take to task? » [ii 480 (G)]; yasya sarce 
rdjdno pranamanii « to whom all the kings bow low »• [ii 491] ; 
kdsirdjilo upasanikrdntd * approached the king of Kasi » [iii 
152]; yadi me mahdrdja mama na sraddadhasi « if you, 0 my 
king, do not believe me * [iii 42]; hhagavdn mama ctad uedca 
« the lord told me this » [iii 51]; hhagavdm venuvane hhiksu- 
ndm dmantrayati « the lord spoke to the bhikms in the bamboo 
ho-wer * \ni GS']; so ddni asvardjd tesdni vdnijakdndm, samanu- 
sdsati « now the king of horses spoke to the merchants [iii 76] ; 
so' ham tasya upakasya. . .sprhayanto abhiksnam etdip gdthdm 
hhdmmi * now I, longing after that Upaka, always utter this 
verse • [iii 193] ; namas tasya dryasija mahdgovindasya « homage . 
to the reverend Mahagovinda • [iii 223]; tesdm bhagavmn. .bhd- 
sati « the lord addressed them » [iii 434] . 

(Hi) The Instrumental-Genitive : mama ca tvam sdriputra 
dlrghardtram anusiksito 'bhut * you, 0 Sariputra, were for a 
long time instructed by me » [S 64] ; so pi rdjm devlhi sdrdham, 
kndanasya krl4ate ■* he sported with the king, (who was) 
sporting with his queens >• [Miii 169] ; * parasparasya vivdhitd 
« married to one another * [Mi 361] . 

(tv) The Ablative-Genitive : athaikasya pratigraM^yami « I 
shall accept from one * [L 497]; dharmasydparihtyante * do 
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not swerve from dharma * [L 525] ; yacmni te *1 beg of you » 
[L 46(G)]; ye sattvas tathagatasya dharmam bliMsamanasya 
srnvanti « tbe creatures m4io listen to the Tathagata, talking 
dharma* [S 124]; asya dharmaparyayasya uttraset “ would he 
afraid of this series of dharma * [S 234] ; inie kiimara asmakaTti 
stijdta pi « these boys are born well of us » [Mi 355] ; mama 
sarve mrgd trasanti « all deer recoil from me *■ [Mii 70]; tesdm 
mrgapaksinah na samtrasanti * birds and beasts do not recoil 
from them [Mii 210]; amdtyaputro...sarve0m vlnd-vddyena 
visisyati « the minister’s son was distinguished from all in play- 
ing the lyre » [Miii 35] ; manusyesu cyavitvd narakesupapadyati 

* falling from mankind he is born in the hell » [Miii 42] . 

(u) The Locative-Genitive ; kinnarlye pi siidhanusya prem- 
nam nipatitam * the Kinnarl’s love fell on Sudhanu *■ [Mid 98]; 
iccheyam aham hhagavato aradasya brahmacaryam caritum 

* I wish to live as a religious student with his reverence Arada » 
[Mii 118] ; na kascij janatdydh kanyaydi' kumdrasya cittam 
abhiramet * may not the heart of the prince be attached to am 
ordinary girl » [Mii 149] ; so pi pandito sakuntako tasya Mkun- 
tikasy a visrambheti * the wise bird also trusted the fowler* 
[Mii 242]; tasydpi kampillasya rdjno brahmadattasya...pwiya- 
vantasya kumdrasya putrapremnarp nipatitam • Brahmadatta, 
the king of Kampilya, felt an affection for the boy Pu^yavanta 
as towards a son *• [Miii 40] ; md bhavanto iramanasya gau- 
tamasya brahmaoaryani caratha * do not live as a religious 
student with the Sramana Gautama » [Miii 63] ; mama sarve 
lagnatha * hold me fast, all of you * [Miii 354] . 

(vi) The dativus commodi et incommodi is very often re- 
placed by the Genitive ; kim mama baddham * what is attached 
tome?* [S 211]; tarns tan gandhdn paresdm api vydkaroti 
« emits that perfume for others as well » [8 361]; darulakarmani 
karotha yathd caurasya kriyati tasya me * give me punishment 
as is done to a thief • [Miii 1.74] . 

(b) The Genitive with verbs which were so construed in 
Old Indo-Aryan. It is rather remarkable that in Buddhistic 
Sanskrit, the genitive appears with some verbs which governed 
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the genitive in the Vedic but not so in Classical Sanskrit : — tad 
vahanam goslrsacandanasya purayitva « having filled the cart 
with sandal wood » [D 42] ; catvaro lohasamghdtdh siivarnasya 
fumds tisthanti * the four iron pots stand filled with gold » 
[D 14]; smarnasyalialasahpurayitvd sthdpitah « the pitcher was 
kept filled with gold » [D 16] ; tasmM udakasya pdtmpuram 
dnaya « fetch a cup full of water * [D 61] ; ratndndm tad vaha- 
nam puritam « the cart was filled with gems » [D 5] ; hhmjis- 
them sdriptitraivam-rupditam bodhisattvanam paripurnam tad 
buddhaksetram bhavisyati * that land of Buddha, 0 Sariputra, 
will be filled much with suchlike Bodhisattvas » [S 66]; iundam 
udakasya pnretvd * having filled the proboscis with water • [Miii 
132]*; kumbho visasya parisiktah « the pot filled with poison » 
[L 180 (G)] ; aham te smdrayisydnii « I shall remember you 
[D 57]; bhagavdniS cdsmakani smmayati tathdgatajMnadaya- 
dan * the lord remembers us, the cosharers of the knowledge 
of the Tathagata • [S 110] t; jenti tvani vaildsikdye dhUd, tava 
putro na kincit paitfkasya rdjyasya ca dravyasya ca prabhavati 
« Jayanti, you are the daughter of a hetaera : your son would not 
inherit paternal kingdom or any other thing » [Mi 349] ; rafa 
subandhu nd'ma...sasthlndra nagara-sahasrdmm rajpayakarayati 
« the king named Subandhu rules over sixty thousand cities » 
[Mii 420]$; mdtuh pituh na utkanthitam, syd * he may not be 
anxious for the parents *• [Mii 165]. § 


^ This is a kind of partitive genitive. It is an Indo-European idiom ; the cognate 

✓ ✓ 

verbs in the different Indo-European dialects — Gk. ttX^ccs, Xiat, plenus^ Goth. fuUs^ 

Lith, pilnds — are ail construed with the genitive. In Vedic the adjective purna is so con- 
strued : a madhvo asma asicann amaridTri indtaya putnam [Atharvaveda Samhita, 9.7.6] ; 
purndn pansrutah humbMn [gatapatha Brahmapa, 11.5,6.13] ; in Classical Sanskrit also 
sometimes : ghatam apdm purnam [Manu Samhita, 11.183] ; also in Pali. 

f In classical Sanskrit, smr (here the causative carries the sense of the simple root) 
governs the accusative. This idiom is Indo-European often , but in the V edic there is only one 

instance (that in the Atharvaveda Samhita) : fiifivrj<rKop.ai rov<piXov “ I remember the friend ” 
— Latin Tnevtini afnici ; yathd MO/md stfidtad dsdu ** as he may remember me” [A.V. 6.130.3]. 

J These two idioms are allied to the Vedic idiom of the genitive governed by verbs mean- 
ing ** to rule.” 

§ C(f. uthanthaMdno bhafdto gwundm ” Bharata feeling anxious for his superiors 
[Bhattikavya]. 
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(c) Elliptic Genitive : sa irmty eva amatyanam « he listens 
to the (speech of the) ministers * [Mi 272]*; tasya grdmikasya 
irutvd « hearing (the words of) the villager * [Mi 302] ; putraka 
na yusmdhhir manidtyaydt strlndm Srotavyam • 0 sons, you 
should not pay heed to the women after my demise » [D 27] ; 
na cavijdndsi pancayojandnantarasthitasya janasya hhdsamdtiasya 
« you cannot understand (the speech) of one speaking at a dis- 
tance of five yojanas » [S 135]. 

(d) The Genitive with substantives and adjectives : maJiB' 
hrahmano ’nukampdm upaddya « feeling pity for Maha brahman * 
[L 73-74; etc.]; anuttardydh samyak-samhodher Idhhina^ 
« attainers of the unsurpassed perfect knowledge » [S 41; etc.]; 
nandddlndm hhiksundm ahhiprasanno « pleased with the hhiksus 
beginning with Nanda » [Mi 36] ; sahasrditdni visarjayitd • giver 
of thousands* [S 340]; niyato me manusydiidiri vindbhdvo 
« certain is the bereavement of men » [Mii 103] ; rdjd rsisya 
vismito * the king was surprised at (the deeds of) the sage * 
[Mii 32] ; pisdcasya ca etasya ca ndsti kimit ndnd kdrariam 

* there is no differentiation between him and a ghoul » [Mii 
459] ; didrksayd . . .muneh * with a desire of seeing the hermit » 
[SaundarSnanda, 4.40, etc.] ; yatka ca darsl tesdm, sattvdn&m 

* (one) who looks upon all creatures (as) equal » [S 124] . 

(e) The Genitive with adverbs : uttiyasya Sre^thisya dhltuh 
sdrdhavn vipradusto « corrupted with the daughter of Uttiya, the 
merchant » [Mi 36] ; hodhisattvo ca mdydya mdtulj, sdrdharn, 
sivikam samdrudho * the Bodhisattva, with (bis) mother Maya, 
boarded the palanquin* [Mii 26]; gangdyd ca yamundyd ca 
antard kdsyapo rsi yajnam yajati • the sage Kasyapa holds a 
sacrifice (in the place) between the Ganges and the Yamuna * 
[Miii 363]. 

(f) The Comparative Genitive : katamo’sya deva mama 
« what other man is more distinguished than I, 0 sire 1 * 


^ amatyanam fox amatyanam ijahy am \ df, asmakam ic chrnuhi “hear (—otir words) 
|;l§^gteda Samliita, 7.28.1] ; srudhy asya “ hear him ’’ [EV., 7.38.2] ; tasya isd imtu^anU 
“ hiia men wi^h to listen to [Kan^itahi Brahmajaa, 7.6] ; also in Pali, 
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[L 136 (G-)] ; sanesani tesam hhratfizam susik^ita^ « (he) was 
better educated than all his brothers *• [Mii 434]; updli hhiksu 
yusrmJcant vrddhatamho * the hhiksu Upali is older than you 
(all) • [Miii 181]. 

(g) Appositional Genitive is a remarkable phenomenon in 
Buddhistic Sanskrit of the Mahavastu : purnani cdsya putrasaha- 
sratn ahhusi Mrandm vlranam * he had full thousand sons- — 
(sons) heroic and valiant* [Mi 49]; rajagrhe ..parvam vartati 
pahcdndiyi tapoSatandm « a (sacrificial) session is being held at 
Rajagrha, — a session of five hundred austerities* [Miii 57]; 
purfiapti cdsya putrasahasram hhavet surdridm vlrdndni • he will 
have a full thousand sons (all) brave and heroic* [Miii 107]; 
tasya rdjno hrahmadattasya putrasatam kumdrdndm « the king 
Brahmadatta (had) five hundred sons (all) young » [Miii 361].* 

(h) Genitivus Materiae et Originis : caturaslti kutdgdra- 
sahasrani kdrayesi.. saptdndm ratndndjn '‘he built eighty-four 
thousand cottages of the seven gems » [Mi 49] ; sdkyo mcitrdm 
kuthdm upasthdpayet sirrihacarmaparivdrdmni vydghmcarma- 
parivardndrp dvlpicarmaparivdrdndm « the Sakya brought rugs 
(made) of skins of lions, tigers and of leopards » [Mii 117]. 

(i) The Genitive Absolute t : Panini lays down the rule [2. 
3.38] that the absolute genitive expresses amdara * disregard * 
in classical Sanskrit. Though the absolute genitive does not 
occur in the Rgveda, it appears sporadically in Vedic prose, but 
there often no sense of anddara is apparent. So also with Bud- 
dhistic Sanskrit. Even in the chaste Sanskrit of Asvaghosa 


^ The existence of the appositional or apexegetic genitive in Sanskrit is denied by 
Whitney in his Sanskrit 0ramniar. But there occurs at least one certain example of it in 
OH Ii^do-.^ryan, It is this : 

antar agne rucS tvam 
uhhuyai sadane sve I 
tasyas tvaip harass tapan 
jatavedab sivo bhava H 

** 0 4gni with glow 1 Within thy own seat of pan t Heating with her blaze | Be thou, 
0 jilbhiiower, auspicious [TaittirJya Samhita, 4.1,91 j Keith’s Introduction to the tran- 
slation of the above]. 

f Ffde Huebschmaiin, Zvlt Ca&uslehre, p. 2S0j de Saussure, Ii^eniploi du ^enitif absoiu 
©n s&nscrit.' ““ - ' • > 
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there occur instances where the absolute genitive implies no 
anadara; thus : iti pastjata eva rajasmor idam uhtva sa nahhah 
samutpapata * the king’s son thus looking on, he leaped into the 
sky » [B2.20]; samantardvatlrnasya ca bodhisattvasya. .prthivim 
hhitvd mahdpadmam prddurahhnt « as soon as the Bodhisattva 
(was) horn, a great lotus sprang up cleaving the earth » [L 96] ; 
tasya khalu punah...padmaprahhasya tathdgatasya parinirvr- 
tasya dvdtrimsad antarakalpdn saddharmah sthdsyati « the Tatha- 
gata Padmaprabha having attained final extinction, the true 
dharma will exist for thirty-two kalpas » [S 67]. 

THE LOCATIVE. 

Like the other local cases (such as the instrumental and the 
ablative) the locative in Buddhistic Sanskrit — though in a lesser 
degree — was very often expressed periphrastically with antika 
and other similar adverbial postpositives. 

(a) The Locative with verbs : prayata svdtmahite jagaddhite 
ca * strive for your own as well as for the world’s good » [B 
6.78]*; kdmesv ajasram pramamdda nandah * Nanda committed 
great excesses in pleasures » [Saundarananda, 4.32]; mahdmu- 
nau hhaktivasdt pranemuh « bowed low to the great sage out of 
reverence* \_ihid, 5.1]; tasminn aham abhirame sdntiparame 
« I delight in the supreme peace » [Bruchstucke Buddhistischer 
Dramen, p. 66] ; mdkdniesu mithydcarisyatha * do not for no- 
thing ply in pleasures * [L 16] ; cdreyam aham bho drdde kdld- 
me hrahmacaryam * I shall live as a religious student with 
Arada Kalama » [L 259] t; tena khalu punaJi samayena pancakd 
bhadravarglyd rudrake rdmaputre brahmacaryam, caranti sma 
< at that time five good men were leading the life of religious 
studentship under Eudraka Eamaputra * [L 308] ; aham drdde 
hrahmacaryarp, careyam « I shall be a student under Arada * 

^ C'f> devasura vd esu lokequ sarj^yetire “ the gods and the Asnras strove for (the 
suprernacy of) these worlds *’ [Aifeareya Brahmap.a, 37.6.1]. 

f This is a Vedic idiom ; c/. protir ha kausdmheyah kausuruvindir uddalaka drunau 
'brahmacafyam uvasa “ Proti, the son of Kiisnravinda, of Kausambi, dwelt with Uddalaka, 

, the son of Arnna, as a student ’* [Satapatha Brahma^a, 12.2.13]. Of. Pali : brahmaoariyayz 
sugate oardmase ** we shall live as religions students with Sugata ' [SuttanipSta, 2,15]. 
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[Mii 118] ; nunaham udrake rdmaputre hrahmacaryaip care 
« indeed I live as a student with Udraka (=Eudraka) Eama- 
putra » [Mii 119] ; dharme caratha ^ramaitahrahmanesu * deal 
religiously with the Sramaijas and Brahmanas » [Mi 196] ; tad 
ayuktam etat...mama hhavet...yad aham anuttardydm samyak 
samhodhau nahhisamhuddheyam « it would be improper for me 
if I do not be fully awakened in the unsurpassed perfect awaken- 
ing *• [L 43] ; gumn atmani pratijdnite ■* admits (to have) 
virtues in herself » [L 161] ; matdpitarau ca §aranagamanasik- 
sapadesu prasthapitau « the parents were established in taking 
refuge and in the teachings* [D 17]; sa bhagavatd...bodhau 
vydkrta * she was coached in bodhi by the lord » [D 70]; kasl- 
rdjna supriyo mahasdrthavdhatve 'hhisiktah * Snpviysb was ap- 
pointed in the (post of the) merchant-in-chief by the king of 
KasI » [D 100] ; tadd Upydm upanyastah « then (he was) in- 
structed in the alphabet » [D 3] ; tam te putratve samdddpayi^- 
ydmi * I shall establish him in your sonship » [D 57] ; na ca 
kdmesu sajjate hadhyate vd « (he) is not attached to, nor bound in 
pleasures* [D IIQ^; utpdtane ’kavrina bibhemi...netradvayasya 

• I am not afraid of plucking out the eyes » [D 411] ; sa hhaga- 
mn...srlgarta'rn, ndma bodhisattvam...anuttardydrp, samyak- 
sambodhau vydkrtya * having instructed the Bodhisattva, named 
Srigarta, in the unsurpassed perfect knowledge, the lord... » [S 
21] ; atha sa bhagavdn nirvdmdhdtau parinirvrtab * now the 
lord was finally pacified in the state of extinction * [S 21]; fa 
tenaiva paripdcitd abhuvann uttardyarp, samyaksambodhau 
■* they were instructed by him only in the unrivalled perfect 
knowledge » [S 22] ; dharmesu nlrydtdh * instructed thoroughly 
in dharma * [S 60]; te coddrdyam huddhahodhau sarmddpiW,Ji> 

* they were established in the comprehensive Buddha-faith » 
[S 110]; tathdgatasdsane ’bhiyujyante « are enjoined to the com- 
mand of the Tathagata * [S 30] ; pitem priya ekaputrake karu- 
iidrri janayitvd * having felt pity like the father for the only 
dear son * [S 136]; te^u cd^ma prayuktd ghatamdnd vydyaccha- 
mdndh « we are engaged in, trying, and struggling for them » 
[Q 109^; tan sarvdn sva d,tmabhdve pasyati ‘looks upon them 
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with the feeling for the self* [S 370]; ghatihS>rab---'murdhni 
hesesu paramrsati « Ghatikara takes hold of the hair on the 
head * [Mi 321] ; hhagavato dlpankarasya santike hrahmacary- 
arp, cari^ymna « we shall live as students with the reverend 
Dipankara » [Mi 243] ; megho gatva hhagavato dlpankarasya 
santike pravrajito * Megha went and was admitted to religious 
mendicancy under Dipankara » [Mi 243] ; sd ddni sudarSana 
devi...apardsu devlsu jalpati * now the queen Sudarsana talked 
to the other queens » [Mii 449] ; asmahhih...sramaytahrdhma- 
y'esu...uddrd^i ddndni dinndni « by us generous gifts were given 
to Sramanas and Brahmanas » [Miii 43].* 

(b) The Instrumental Locative : rdjdndm, sahasresu ca pari- 
vrto hhaveya * I would be surrounded with a thousand kings » 
iMin lOT]; dvdtrimsallaksanem upagatam * endowed with the 
thirty-two (auspicious) signs » [Mii 38(G) ] . 

(c) The Dative Locative : sd ddni sudarsana devl...apardsu 
devisu jalpati [see supra]; asmabhi^..Jramanahrdhmane?u... 
udidrdyi ddndni dinndni [see supra]. 

(d) The Ablative Locative : yathd kumhJiakdrah samdndsy, 
mrttikdsu hJidjandni karoti * just as the potter makes (different) 
pots from the same earth » [S 132] ; janapadesu api jano dga- 
cchoti * peoples come from the provinces* [Mii 74]; ydnesu 
pratydruhya getting down from the vehicles [Miii 179]; yathd 
mdtdye putrapremeita stanesu kslram pravaheya evarp, tasya 
rsisya tato angulito kqlram pravahati • just as milk flows from 
the mother’s breast for love for her child, so also milk flowed 
from that finger of the sage * [Miii 358] . 

(e) In the following instance the genitive has been used in 
apposition to the locative ; vinltdydm hahuSrutdydm...pramgdot~ 
taradyapn hodhisattvdfy mdtu^ kuksim avakrdmanti * the Bodhi- 
.sattvas resort to the womb of the mother who is well-behaved, 
edncated-.and is the beat of women * [Mi 206] . 


* dofridre dlyate danat^ saphalam pdtiyunandana “ the gift given to the poor, O son 
is fruitful ” [HitopaiieSa]. . . ■ . 
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(f) The Locative with substantives and adjectives : sarva- 
vidyasv atiparagatah * perfectly at home in ail branches of 
learning* [L 60 (G-)]; ye ca deva-manusya bodhisattvasya 
guiie^u pratyakmh « those gods and men that are eye-witnesses 
of the virtues of the Bodhisattva » [L 322]; yathd ksetre...pra- 
tyaksas tvam...em'ni karmavipdkesu pratyaksd hi tathdgatah 

* as you are the witness in the matter of the field, so the Tatha.- 
gatas are witnesses in the evolutions of karma * [D 71] ; pancasu 
sthdnesu krtUvl sarnvrttah * became expert in the five sthdnas » 
[D 58; etc.]; so'ham tlrthikasddharanydm rddhyam visannaJi 

• I am incapable of those powers common to the tlrthikas * [D 
44] ; atha yd devaiA dyusmati purne ’ bhiprasanndh * now the 
deities that were pleased with the longlived Purna » [D 42] ; 
astdsu pariksdsu udghdtako vdcakak panditah sarpvrttah * he 
became an expert, an exponent and a master in the eight exa- 
minations * [D 3] ; dilpe vd isvastre vd hastismim vd dhanutsa- 
rusmiiri vd rdjaidstresu vd na kahim,cit kumdro gatim-gatah 

• the prince is not educated in art, or in missiles, or in ele- 
phants, or in fencing, or in polity* [Mii 73]; srdvako’ham 
asmi sugate « I am a irdvaka under the Sugata » [Miii 51] ; 
naham mahdrdja kdmesu arthikd « I am not, 0 Great King, 
desirous of pleasures * [Miii 169]; ahartivo’tra sthdne pratibhdh 

* I stand guarantee for you in this matter » [S 79] . 

(g) The Locative of time generally denotes a period as 
against the instrumental (which then denotes a point of time in 
that period) : tasydni veldydm as against term samayena. 

(h) The Locative Absolute is abundant in Buddhistic Sans- 
krit. Examples need not be multiplied : tatra rdtrau vinirga- 
tdydm dditya udite... bodhisattva vinirgato’bhdt * then the night 
having passed away and the sun having risen the Bodhisattva 
Went ofit * [L 139] . 

PEEIPHEASIS. 

As in Middle Indo-Aryan the oblique cases in Buddhistic 
Sanskrit are generally expressed peripbrastically with help- 
words which serve to make the case-meaning clearer, 
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The following are the different postpositives with the 
different cases. 

(a) The Accusative of space is expressed by the genitive 
plus such adverbs as samanantatah, sdniantena, the accusative of 
goal with uddisya, etc. 

(h) Not only the sociative, but all kinds of the instrument- 
als are invariably construed with sdrdham, saha, samam, saman- 
vdgata, etc. The sociative instrumental is sometimes construed 
in the genitive with sardham. The causal instrumental is ex- 
pressed by the accusative with agamy a. 

(c) The dative is construed in the genitive with artha, krta, 
drahhya, uddisya, antika, etc. 

(d) The ablative is construed in the genitive with antika 
or santika, in the accusative with drahhya, upaddya, etc. 

(e) The locative is construed with antah, antika, etc. 

[See infra under the Nominal Phrase.] 

THE CASE-POEMS AS ADYEEBS. 

The following are the most characteristic of fossilised case- 
forms used as adverbs ; — (1) The instrumental : pareria, para- 
tarena, daksitiena, etc.; sdmantena, ksanena, nacireria, agrey^a, 
hhuyisthena, svastind, pascd. (2) The ablative : cirdt, cira- 
cirdt, kiyaccirdt, antikdt, etc. (3) The genitive : sucirasya, 
nacirasya, cirasya, etc. 

THE NOMINAL PHEASB. 

Nominal phrases and periphrastic expressions are anything 
but rare in the Buddhistic Sanskrit. The examples would ex- 
plain themselves : — 

kitri kdranam * why » [L, S, M, etc.]. 

tataJ} parena parataram * earlier, more earlier than that »[S] . 

gandhikdndrn haste vikrlto « (it) was sold to the perfumers » 
[Midi 34] ; yadi icchatha rdksasvmm, hastdto moksam » if you 
wish deliverance from the hands of the demonesses * [Miii 75]; 
hodhisattvo chandakasya haste d.hharai}dni ca deti * the Bodhi- 
aai+.Tjq, >ia,nd8 over the ornaments to Chandaka [Mii 165] . 
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yadi etdya mama mule prema bhave * if she have any love 
for me » [Mii 65] ; devtye mule • regarding the queen » [Mii 66] ; 
ko vo'tra utsahati samudrapaitanam gantum a^nukasya sdrtha- 
vdhasya mulam * who of us offers to go to Samudrapattania to 
the so and so merchant » [Mii 90] ; tatra ca rsisya mMle adruta- 
purvam ca madhtiram gltasahdatn srnoti * heard an unheard-of 
sweet sound from the sage* [Mii 96]; so ddni hrdhmano... 
(tsramapadam gatvd gautamasya rsisya mule pravrajito « now 
the Brahman going to the hermitage took to religious mendi- 
cancy under the sage Gautama » [Mii 210] ; tatah so mama 
muldto gatvd tdye sardham dsati « then he going from me sat 
with her * [Mii 246] ; mdldkdrasya mule vasitva « dwelling with 
the garland-maker » [Mii 463]; mahendrakasya dMtd...ku4asya 
muldto paldyitvd pituh sakdsam dgatd * the daughter of 
Mahendra, flying from Kusa, came to her father » [Mii 485].^ 
dtmand catiirthah « the fourth with himself = with his three 
companions * [Mii 108, 110] ; cf. French lui quinzieme * him- 
self the fifteenth, i.e., he with fourteen others ». 

mama kdranena = mama arthdya — mamdntarena = mama 
krtena « for me » [L, D, S, etc.]. 

yato adhikaranam * whenceforth * [M] ; tato niddnam 
« thenceforth » [M] . • 

mama pnthena prsthimam samanuhaddhd « they followed at 
my heels » [Miii 296] . 

kdlena kdlam « from time to time * [see siipra^. 
saryena sarvam « all in all, i.e., completely * [see supra]. 
cetasd cetah - from mind to mind, i.e., thoroughly » = 
cittena cittam [see supra, p. 23 ff.]. 

vairdtikdputrasya. . .sakdse parivrdjakapravrajydm pravrajito, 
« they adopted the life of religious itineracy under (the guid- 
ance of) Vairatikaputra* [Miii 59]. 

^ tasya amdtyaputrasya punyavaiitasya rdjaputrasya mule premnayi nipatitayi “the 
son of the minister fell .in love with Punyavanta, the king’s son [Miii 39] ; y&*pf asmd- 
kam mwZa to damfe a fata “ those sons that are bora of us” [Miii 79]; yathaham tdsdyi 
tak^aslndifi muldto svasfind munoeya so that we may safely get away from the ,dem<>n- 
esses ’* [Miii 72], , . . . ■ ‘ ■ • ' • — ^ 
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hhagavato santike hrahmacaryairi cari§yamah « we shall lead 
the life of a religious student under the Lord » [M] ; tathdgata- 
sydntike 'brahmacaryairi caritum « to lead the life of religious 
studentship under the Tathagata » [M] . 

imam slokam Sresthiputrasya vajrasenasyd santike hhai^atha 
• utter this verse before Vajrasena, the merchant’s son » [Mii 
175]. 

imam gdthd'/p, rdjno hrahmadattasya sakdsdto srnvanti « they 
hear this verse from the king Brahmadatta * [Miii 191] . 

aham raksasldvipasya madhyena dgacchdmi « I go to the 
island of the demonesses » [Miii 287]. 

THE NUMBEAL. 

The compound satasahasra « hundred thousand * is of very 
frequent occurrence. 

A very noteworthy point is the predominant use of the 
syntactical compound with numerals instead of having the nu- 
meral as ani adjective or in the genitive case, as ini Old Indo- 
Aryan; e.g., caturaMtyd hayarathasahasraih with, eightj-iour 
thousands of horse carriages » [L] . 

The following instance is peculiar : dvecaturasUi (2x84)- 
ratha-sahasrdni « one hundred sixty-eight thousand chariots * 
[Mi 269]. 

THE COMPOUND. 

Syntactic compounds are very frequent ; no examples need 
be adduced. 

The following compound formations are peculiar and note- 
worthy. 

suhrdbrma * one who calls himself a friend » [B 8.35] . 

upavdsosita * fasting a fast » [L 15]. 

svakasvaka « own * [L, S, D, M]. 

mddhavrddlML * old and old » [L] . 

nopama for anupama « unsurpassed » [L 160] . 

putraddram * son and wife » [Mi 3] . 

TtnknMm « crows and owls * [Mi 71. 



yenakamam « according to wish » [M] . 
yenakamaorigamd * going at will * [Mi 31]. Also in Pali. 
devadevatd * gods and gods » [Mi 245] . 
nadlganga * the river Granges » : myam phanasankramena 
bhagavantam nadlga'ngdm uttdrayema « we would help the Lord 
to cross the river Ganges through a bridge of our hoods » [D 55] . 

ehihhiksiikd •• the call ‘ Come, 0 bhiksu {ehi hhikso), be a 
student with the Tathagata (cara tathdgate hrahmacaryam) ’ * 
[D, M, etc.] . 

jdydpatikam * husband and wife * [D 259] . 
jlvantlsuld : jwantlmldm kdrayati « impales a woman 
alive » [D 417 ] . 

ardhaprahasantl « (a woman) half smiling » [Mii 72]. 
samasama « equal, rival » [Mii 75]. 
asvavdnijya « a trade in horses » [Mii .167]. 
vahimvdhiretia * outside and outside * [Mii 254] . 
kulakula : kulakulesu hhiksentd « begging from house to 
house » [Miii 73] . 

sthavirasthavira « old and old, i.e., very old * [Miii 103]. 
disodisam, * hither and thither » [Miii 146] . 
langhitabahubhih for bahulanghitaih [Miii 254 (G)]. 
sunyamnya « all empty * [Saundarananda, 1.10]. 
ciracirdt • for a very long time • [D] . 
sardtrim * the whole night » [D 5] . 

atikrdntdtikrdnta : vayani devamanu^ye^u atikfdntdtikr&n- 
tdh « we among gods and men, have crossed (the stream of 
sorrow) * [D 47]. 

angamangdni * limbs and limbs, i.e., all limbs » [Miii 
258], 


THE VBEB. 

Intboductoby. 

In Buddhistic Sanskrit the finite verb occurs more frequent- 
ly than in the classical Sanskrit. In the latter the finite verb is 
very often replaced by the passive construction with the past 
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participle in -ta or by the active construction with the posses- 
sive adjective formed from the past participle in -ta with 
the suffix -vant. The passive construction with -ta forma- 
tions, though not unknown, are comparatively rare in Bud- 
dhistic Sanskrit, while the other construction, the active con- 
struction with -ta-vant is almost unknown. 

The writers of Buddhistic Sanskrit — Asvaghosa not except- 
ed — were very fond of putting a number of verbs one after another, 
mostly for the sake of emphasis. Thus ; imairi cdgaram adiptam 
na jdnanti na budhijante na vidanti na cetayante nodvegam 
dpadyante « they do not know, nor perceive, nor understand, nor 
realise, nor feel concerned, that that house (is) on fire » [S 72]; 
te 'knmdmkdh . . .tad hhdsitam navahudhyante nodvijanti nottm- 
santi na samtrasanti na samtrdsam dpadyante na vicintayanti na 
nirdhavanti ndpi jdnanti na vijdnanti kimetad adiptam ndma 
* the boys cannot understand his words, nor do they feel terri- 
fied..., nor do they think, nor do they run, nor do they know... 
what is to be on fire » [S 73]. 

Asvaghosa was very fond of verbs. Thus, for instance ; 
ekam vininye sa jugopa sapta saptaiva tatydja raraksa panca i 
prdpa trvmrgani huhudhe trivargam jajne dvivargam prajahati 
dvivargam || * he subjugated the one, he cherished the seven; 
he discarded the seven, he nourished the five; he attained the 
group of three, he realised the group of three; he cultivated the 
group of two, he gave up the group of two » [B 2.41] ; ruroda 
mamlau virutdoa jaglaii bahJirdma tasthau vilaldpa dadhyau | 
cakdra rosam vicakdra mdlyam cakarta vaktmm, vicakarsa vas- 
tramw * (the wife of Nanda) cried, drooped, wept, pined, ran, 
stood, mourned, thought, showed anger, threw off the garland, 
struck at her face, and tore at the clothes » [Saundarananda, 
6.34]. 

The desiderative (verbs as well as nouns and adjectives) are 
rare in Buddhistic Sanskrit generally. But in the works of 
Asvaghosa they are too frequent. Thus : (1) verbs : ajihlrslt, 
aciklr§U, avivaksU, adidhak^t, aruruksat, yiydsanti, parlpsanti, 
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jigisanti, jighrk^ati [B] ; (2) nouns : didrk.sa, vivaksa, niscikra- 
misa, vivatsd, jijwi0, cikirsa, jighamsd [B] ; (3) present parti- 
ciples : drurukmnt, riraksisant [B] ; (4) adjectives : niscikrami- 
su, mumukm, nirmumuksu, vijighamsu, yiydsu, vijijndsii, 
hubhuksu, amumuksu, pipdsu, Utlrsu, didrksu, jihirsu, su&rmu, 
prepsu, jigtsu, jighdmsu, didhaksu [B]. 

The middle voice is almost entirely absent in Buddhistic 
Sanskrit (excepting of course the writings of Asvaghosa) . The 
passive voice also is comparatively rare. 

Compound verbs — consisting of the accusative of the verbal 
noun plus the root kr — do occur in the Saddharmapundarika, 
the Divyavadana, and the Mahavastu. Thus : ksoditam krtvd 
« having pounded » [S 134]; tesdm ca stupdndm pujam karisyati 
« will worship the stupas » [S Ibl]; hodJiisattvam . . .adhisihdnani 
krtea « having established the Bodhisattva » [S 405]; dgaman- 
arp, kurusva * do you come * [D 43] . This idiom is current in 
Bengali as well as in very late Sanskrit. 

The causative forms are often used instead of the simple 
forms Isvdrthe nic of the Sanskrit grammarians], e,g., smdrayati 
for smarati. 


THE TENSE. 

The Pbbsbnt. 

The present is very often an equivalent of the aorist : 
avagdhyottardt samudmt pratyuttarati \ pratyutMrya samyag eva 
rddhya vihdyasd rdjadhdmm dgatyopari antahpuradvare ’ksatam 
evdsthdt * having plunged he got out of the northern sea; having 
got out he came to the capital with his powers through air and 
sat safe oni the door of the seraglio » [L 17]. 

Sometimes the present is used for not very proximate past t 
tahim eva divdvihdrain kalpayitvd smrtim pratilabhate * spend- 
ing the day there he regained (his) memory » [Mii 264] . 

The present with the particle sma expresses durative past. 
Examples are too frequent to be cited. But very often such a 
present is a perfect equivalent of the perfect and the aorist. 
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The Imperfect. 

The past tense is indicated either by the perfect, the im- 
perfect, and the aorist or by the present with snia, and some- 
times with passive past participles in -ta. There is no syntactic 
difference between tbe imperfect, the perfect, and the aorist. 
Of these three the imperfect forms are the least frequent. 

The Perfect. 

In the Buddhacarita and in the Saundarananda the perfect 
forms by far outnumber the aorist. In the Buddhacarita the 
perfect occurs with about 145 roots and about 645 times, ^ while 
the aorist occurs with 11 roots and about 25 times. In the 
Saundarananda the third camto has nothing but perfect forms. 

But in Buddhistic Sanskrit proper the perfect occurs very 
rarely. 

In the Lalitavistara the perfect occurs with these roots : 
stha, stu (abhi-), ah. 

Ini the Saddharmapundarlka it occurs with these roots : vac, 
stha, ah, hr. 

In the Mahavastu it occurs with these roots : vac (several 
times), hhu, hhas, hr(vi-), drs. 

[For the periphrastic perfect, see tn/ra.] 

The Aorist. 

In Buddhistic Sanskrit the aorist is the most living of the 
tense forms. In the Lalitavistara it occurs with the roots ; 
stha, stu (ahhi-), drs, pracch, hhu, vac, jm, dhd (antar-), hr, 
STU, hr {vi-d-), etc.; in the Saddharmapundarlka with the roots: 


' The following roots occur with the perfect in the Buddhacarita ; arc, cp, &am, kamp^ 
kmks, kas, hue, kr, kram, kndt krus^ ksip, ksuhh, gadt gam^ gal, gd^ gah, gup, granth, 
gliurn, caks, car, cal, chid,'jan, jap, jalp, ji, jiv, jrmhh, jval, tap, tarn, tus, tv, tyaj, tras, da, 
dru, dtjafj dhd, dhv, dhyd, nad, nand, nam, nai, nind, nl, nrt, pat, pad, pd, pus, preh, 
plu, phull, handh, hath, hudh, hhaj, hhd, hhds, bkds, hhid, hht, hhuj, hhf, hhram, bhraj, man, 
ma, muc, mud, mus, mr, mrs, yd, rak§, ranj, rahh, ram, raj, m, mh, lap, labh, lamb, lih, 
1%, uac, nand, nalg, vd, vds, mj, nis, wdh, nra, vyath, aak, sam, mips, ads, B, sue, ham, 
iru, has, sad, sanj, sah, sine, su, sr, svj, srp, sen, skhal, stamhh, stu, stha, snd, sprs, 
sphurj, smi, smr, sru, snaj, svan, han, has, hd, hr, hr§, he§, hri, line. 
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hhti, vac,, drs, pad (ut-), hhanj (.pra-), ji (para-), stha, hr, kr 
(vi-a-), sad (ni-), sru, da, ksip, etc.; in the Mahavastu with the 
roots : kr (vi-d-), drs, kr, vac, sru, stha, bhU, sad (ni-), jhd, 
i (adhi-), etc. 

In the Buddhacarita the ratio between the aorist^ and the 
perfect is about 1 : 20. In the Saundarananda, Canto II, all 
the verbs are aorists. . 

As in classical Sanskrit there is no syntactical difference 
between the aorist and the perfect, e.g., idam avocat hhagavdn, 
idam vaditva sugato hyathdparam etad uvdca sdstd « the Lord 
said this, having said this Sugata the teacher said again » 
[S 357]. 

The Future. 

The future is sometimes used for the habitual present : so 
ddnl tatah ydnapatrdto pratindvam druhisyati « he then has to 
change boats * [Mii 90] . 

The future is often interchangeable with the optative [see 
Optative, infra']. 

In the following instance the aorist-optative has been cor- 
related with the future : kdmarn, khalu me sdkyd Uksnena sastrena 
ahgamangdni chindensuh sampraddlensuh na tveva rdhulasirisya 
svakasya putrasya ndciksisyam « Sakyas may well chop or 
pound (my) limbs with sharp weapons, yet I never shall not 
divulge (it) to my son Eahulasri [Miii 258] . 

[See Periphrasis, infra.] 

THE PEEIPHKASIS. 

The Periphrastic Future. 

The periphrastic future does not occur in Buddhistic Sans- 
krit proper, but it appears in the Buddhacarita. In the latter 
the third personal forms, as usual, are without the auxiliary root 
as. There are only two instances : kim esa doso hhavitd mamdpi 
« would this defect accrue to me also? *■ [3.32] ; na punar ahavp, 

^ In the Buddhacarita the simple aorist occurs with the roots : i (adhu), gam, car, 
tap, hhu, sak, yaj, vac, si, hd ; the reduplicated aorist with jval, hhid, han, hf, kf, rak§, vac 
and dih. 
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kapilahvayam pravisfa * I will not again enter (the city of) 
Kapila(-vastu) » [6.84]. 

The Periphrastic Perpeot. 

The periphrastic perfect is not more frequent than the 
simple perfect in Buddhistic Sanskrit. In the Lalitavistara it 
occurs only with sthd(pra-), e.g., pratisihdpaydni-dsa [43]; in 
the Saddharmapundarlka with 15 roots/ all with the auxiliary 
as; ini the Mahavastu it does not occur at all. 

In the Buddhacarita the periphrastic perfect occurs with 
about 22 roots giving about 32 forms — 20 with the auxiliary as, 
7 with kr, and 5 with hhu. Three instances occur where the 
auxiliary is separated from the principal root by an intervening 
word ^ : mdtrsvasd mdtrsaviaprahhdvd saTTivardhayam atmajavad 
babhuDa * the aunt (mother’s sister), prevailing as the mother, 
reared (him) up as her own son » [2.19] ; divyair visesair maha- 
ydni ca cakruh « they worshipped (him) with celestial prepara- 
tions » [6,58]; tataS ca taih pratyarcaydm dharmabhrto bahhuva 
• then with those he honoured the sages in turn » [7.9]. 

With the Present Indicative of as and the Imperfect 

Indicative of hhu. 

In the Buddhacarita and in the Divyavadana the passive past 
participle with the present indicative of as is often used for the 
finite verb form, e.g., asti...drstah * is seen » [D 70]; and ini the 
Lalitavistara and in the Saddharmapundarlka with the imperfect 
of him, e.g., a}iam...magadhe8u prakrdnto’bhut «I went to 
Magadha » [L 299]; samddhim samdpanno'bhut ♦ was absorbed 
in meditation » [S 19]. 


^ ointaydmS^sa, cintmjdmdsuh, anmicintaydmdsa, dmantraydmdsa, ahkiprmar^aydmd^ 
suh^ (thhipTavddaydW/dsuh., dfocdydvtdsuh, nirydtaySmdsuh, prcivdftdydMasd, snyipfesdydM^ 
dsuhi avdlokaydinasdi prdvartayd'yndsuhj dhdfdydfttdsuhf vsdaydtndsuhf dcidyuMdsuh, ptcij- 
vdlaydmdsa^ pratisthapaydmasd^ ddipaydmdsa^ 

^ In tbe Baghuvamsa two such instances occur : iaip pdtaydm prathamam dsa papata 
paicar* (the arrow) felled it and then fell itself [9S11 ; prahhra^iayayi yo nahufatp 

n "Kt ViiiBn 4./, H »» fl *v/»i 
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Peculiar as well as interesting is the following instance 
from the Buddhacarita, where the finite verb asmi * I am * has 
been used for the regular pronoun aham : ma bhun matis te nrpa 
kacid anyd nihsantsayairi tad yad avocam asmi * may you have no 
other thought, 0 king; certain it is that I have said* [1.72]. 
This idiom appears sporadically ini the epics as well as in classi- 
cal Sanskrit. Mallinatha, in his commentary on the Kiratar- 
j'unlya [3.6], says that asmi is an indeclinable used for the 
first personal pronoun. He quotes the Gapavyakhyana as his 
authority and cites an example : dase krtdgasi hhavaty ucitali 
prahhitmiTi pddaprahdra iti sundari ndsmi duye * a kick to the 
offending servant is proper for the masters : so I do not grudge, 
.0 beautiful lady*. There are other examples too: candm- 
grahanena vind ndsmi rame « unless you take the moon I do not 
play*. Occasionally asti is used for the third person. 
Boehtlingk and Both quote the Vamanapura^ia (5.2.82) for a 
corresponding use of asi for the second person. This idiom has 
evident connection with the periphrastic future forms, ddtdsmi 
md ddtdham * I shall give » — the latter form occurring sporadi- 
cally in the epics. 


THE MODES. 

The Optative. 

As in Old Indo- Aryan the optative was often used for the 
future : yas ca me dharmam deditam djdmydt na ca mdvri sa 
vihetJiayet « he who shall understand the dharma taught by me, 
shall not hate me* [L 524]. yadd tvarn naradatta sf^uya^ 
huddho loka utpanna iti tadd tvam gatvd tasya sdsane pravrajeh^ 
tat te bhavisyati dlrghardtram arthdya hitdya sukhdya « when 
you, Naradatta, shall hear that the Buddha has come into the 
world, then you shall go and take the holy order under him; it 
shall for long conduce for your benefit, good and happiness * 
[L123]. ■ ■ 

Hortative i’uture. 


n 
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In the following instance the optative is correlated to the 
future : sa ced asdv imam dharmani srosyaty ajndsyati tasyai- 
vaham, prathamam dharmam desayisye na ca mdm sa vihethayet 
* if he hears and understands, to him shall I first divulge my 
dharma; (and) he shall not spite me *• [L 524]. 

In the Saddharmapupdarlka the optative has regularly been 
used in narration; e.g., tad yatJidpi ndma sdriputreha sydt kas~ 
cid eva grdme vd nagare vd...grhapatih...mahac easy a nivesa- 
nam b1iavet...ekadvdrairi ca tan nivesanani hhavet...tasya ca 
punisasya hahavah kmndrakdjj, syuh, etc. * as there may be, 0 
Sariputra, in a village or in a town a householder... his resi- 
dence may be big... it may have only one door... the man may 
have many boy children... » [72-76]; tad yathdpi ndma kula- 
putrdh kascid eva vaidyapumso bhavet. . .tasya. . .bahava^ putrd 
hhaveyuh sa ca vaidyah pravdsagato bhavet, etc. « as it is, 0 
gentlemen, there may be a physician... he may have many sons 
and that physician may have gone abroad » [320-322] . 

In the following instance the optative is an equivalent of 
the imperfect : sd tena ces0lalitena bhartuh Sdthyena edntam 
manasd jahdsa | hhavec ca rustd kila nAma tasmai laldtajihmdm 
hhrukutiw- cakdra ii' 

The Imperative. 

The imperative is very rarely used in a future sense and ap- 
pears correlated with the future : mdtare samdgacchatu md iha 
andhdro marisyati « let him join the mother, so that he may not 
die of starvation » [Miii 131-32] . mddharmem rdjyani kdraya 
md narakapardyano bhavisyasi * do not rule unrighteously; 
(therefore) do not be destined for the hell » [D 59] . 

The negative practice md is very often construed with the 
imperative : md hhavatu « be it not * [M] ; md vilamba * do not 
tarry » [M]; md...ti$thata * do not stand » [S 106]; md bhavan- 
to’smin ..abhiramadhvam « do not make merry in this » [S 79]. 


^ “ She, at that gracefully expressed disloyalty of her husband, laughed within herself; 
she was angry at him for show, and (hence) put up a frown with the forehead tucked ’* 
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In the Lalitavistara ma is very often construed with the 
aorist.* 

The passive imperative occurs several times in the Lalita- 
vistara ; iyaTp. hhagini smarnapdtn him kriyatdm « what, 0 
sister, should be done with this cup of gold » [335] . It hardly 
occurs in other texts. 


The Conditional. 

The conditional does not occur in Buddhistic Sanskrit 
proper. Ini the Mahavastu an instance occurs where the future 
indicative is correlated with the future optative, in the sense of 
the conditional : yadi tathdgato' nuttardni samya'ksa7nhodhim 
ahhisamhuddho na bhavisyati samsdre samsaranto bhagavanto 
yattakd etdni chattrdni taMakdni cakmvartirdjydni kdi'ayisyet 
* had the Tathagata not attained the perfect supreme knowledge, 
the lord, dwelling in the world, would rule over so many impe- 
rial dominions as there are umbrellas here * [Mi 267]. 

In the Saundarananda the conditional has once been re- 
placed by the optative ; tdtp sundantp cen na labheta nandaji sd 
vd niseveta na tarn natabhruhx dmndvavri dhruvam, tad vikalam na 
sobhetdnyonyahlndv iva rdt^'icandrau * had not Nanda won her, 
or had she, the arch-browed one, not accepted him, surely the 
couple, thus eclipsed, would have suffered (in beauty) like the 
night and the moon divorced from each other » [4.7]. 

In the Buddhacarita the conditional occurs in one instance : 
yadi hy ahesisyata bodhayan janani ksuraih ksitau vd’py akar- 
isyata dhvanimi hanusvanani vd’janayisyad uttamayi na cd’bha- 
visyan mama du^kham idfsam * if (the horse) had neighed 


^ The negative particle ma is used with — 

(1) the aorist (as in the classical Sanskrit) ; 

(2) the imperative (as sometimes in the classical Sanskrit, e.gf., ma jalpa sahasini 

“ do not talk, 0 daring lady ”) ; . „ . 

(3) the future : wd me..Mamsyati “may it not be’’[M];wd tha anaharo man* 
§yati “ may he not die here of starvation “ [Miii 131-323 ; 

(4) the present : md me bhuya dgacchasi “ do not come to me again ” [Mi 244] j 
so^pi ta^ hhihsum drstm sankl saip'ortio md me hliik§u imamhi adhi§thanamlii du§aya^ 
mi “ he too, on seeing the hhik^f became anxious, (thinking,) ‘ may he not defile this 
place * ” [Mi 244]. ma'si tT§itak^ md tr§ito'$i “ be not thirsty “ [B 9, 113, 
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waking people, or had it raised sound by (striking) the hoofs 
on the ground, or had it made loud sound of the bit in its mouth, 
such sorrow would not have been mime • [8.41]. 

The Precative. 

The only occurrence of the precative that I have noted 
occurs in the Saddharmapup.darlka where it has been used along 
with the future and not differentiated in sense from the future : 
yo me jyesthaTn, dharmam anupraddsyaty artham cdhhydsyati 
tasydham ddso hhuydsam « he who would import to me the best 
dharma and teach (it) and explain the meaning (of it), to him I 
shall be a slave * [257]. One instance occurs in the Buddha- 
carita : hhuyad ayam hhumipatir yathoMah « may he be a king 
as predicted » [1.53]. 


THE PAETICIPLE. 

[i] The Passive Past-Participle. 

In the passive constructions the past participle occurs in all 
the texts. As in classical Sanskrit the participle with the 
verbs meaning to go is used in the active voice, e.g., manda- 
mandam, sam^prasthitai' « he went away slowly *■[07]. 

[ii] The Possessive Past-Participle. 

The use of the possessive past-participle for the finite verb 
in the active constructions does not seem to occur in the Lalita- 
vistara’^ where it occurs only as adjectives [116, etc.], nor in 
the Mahavastu. It does occur in other texts; e.g., sa. . .hrahma- 
caryapi saipprahdsitavdn * he manifested the religious student- 
ship » [S 18] ; but it is not so frequent as the passive participle. 

[iii] The Perfect Participle. 

The following are the perfect participles used in the differ- 
ent Buddhistic Sanskrit texts. 


^ One instance however occurs in L, — anuBfhita'oantah [476]. 
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In the Buddhacarita ; uovvan ‘said* [3.43]; npeyivan 
'came* [5.8]; sameyivdn « came *■ [5.10]; upajagmiodn 

* arrived » [12.2]; tasthiisl « sat * [7.36]. 

In the Saddharmapundarika the only occurrence is iipeijkdn 
[257]. All these are used for the finite verb. 

It does not occur in the Mahavastu. 

THE CONJUNCTIVE. 

The most striking thing about the conjunctive in Bud- 
dhistic Sanskrit is its absolute use, i.e., its not having the same 
subject as the finite verb. This is incorrect according to 
Sanskrit grammar no doubt, yet there are many such in- 
stances available in Vedic as well as in classical Sanskrit.’ 
It is found even in the works of Asvaghosa, which, strictly 
speaking, do not belong to Buddhistic Sanskrit proper. Thus : 
tarn preksya kasnidt tava dlilra vdspah « seeing him why, 0 firm 
one, (does) your tears (flow)?* [B l.BS]; ato me dhydnani 
lahdhvdpy akrtdrthataiva * so though obtaining the dhyahas, still 
(there is) my unsuccess* [B 1.82]; na cdpy akrtvd hhavati 
siddhih « not having done, the success cannot come » [L 41 (G) ] ; 
tan drstvd tasya kdrunyam utpannam * seeing them his pity was 
excited* [D 7]; srutx)d...kiyantam, kusalam bhavet 'having 
heard Ut) how much good can accrue? * [S 345 (G)j; sarvasya 
janasya tdw> drstvd, ghrizd utpadyati « on seeing her abhorrence 
comes over to all men » [Mi 352] . 

In classical Sanskrit the conjunctive is sometimes used 
absolutely with the negative particles md and khalu [P 3.4.18]. 
A similar idiom sometimes appears in Buddhistic Sanskrit; 
e.g., kirn tarhi devdms ca manusydrris ca saupvacya 'what is the 
good of having lived among the gods and men ? * [D 70]. 


^ taip> hainaip^ drst'oa hh%r viveda “ seeing him fear came upon (them)” [gatiapatha Brfth- 
mana, 11.6.1.7] ; tan hhumau patitdn drstvd. „malidms trdso 'bhamn mama “ seeing them 
fallen on the gronnd a great fear arose in me ” [Eamayapa, 3.21.10] ; taso'py asya patayi 
drstvd nivartate “ seeing the Supreme his desire vanishes “ [Gita] ; diBpdnantamm 

msamt/a I purvam pfadhnmito tajmm hrdaye'gmr ivotihita^ jj ** hearing 

of him as established in his dominions... the fire...became aflame “ [BaghOTaipfia, 4.2]. 
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A chain of conjunctives is very often used instead of separate 
sentences vpith fi n ite verbs (as also is the case in the latest stage of 
Sanskrit). An extreme example is the following : sa khalu aham 
hhiksamh anupmvena kayahalasthanam, janayitva sujataye gra- 
mikaye madhupayasain grhUvd naganaridikdlasaniaye yena nadl 
nairanjand tenupasamkramitvd nadydm nairanjandydm gdtrdp-i 
atallkrtvd yena svastiko ydvasikah tenopasamkramitvd svastikani 
ydvasika'ip- tfnamustim, ydcitvd yena bodhiyasti tenopasarpkm- 
mitvd hodhiyastiye purato anyatardya trnasamstaram prajna- 
payitvd bodhiyastini triskrtyo pradaksinlkrtvd nisidi paryankam 
dbhunjitvd rju prdclndbhimukho purimam kdyam pranidhaya 
pratimukhdm smrtim upasthdpayitvd * then I, 0 bhiksus, 
generating physical strength and vigour, (and) accepting sweet 
porridge from the village maiden Sujata, (and)... going to the 
river Nairahjania, (and) cooling the limbs in the river Nairan- 
jana, (and) going over where Svastika Yavasika (was), (and) 
begging a handful of straw of Svastika Yavasika, (and) going 
over where the Bodhi plant (was), having strewn the straw 
before the Bodhi plant, (and) having thrice circumambulating 
the Bodhi plant, sat down (after) having squatted, (and) having 
made the body rigid and straight, looking towards the east, 
(and) having resorted to favourable memory » [Mii 131] . 

The conjunctive is sometimes used for the finite verb : kdcit 
parasparasya upagrhya kacid vdmadaksindto viksiptagdtrd Msdn- 
cit mukhdto laid sravati « some (women) embraced each other : 
some (had) their bodies reclining towards the right or left; (and) 
some had their mouths watering* [Mii 159]; sarve te eva m- 
pesu dvipdde^u punyaksetresu kusaldni krtvd « they all did good 
for such... fields of goodness » [Mii 183]. 

THE VERBAL PHRASE. 

[See Periphrasis : p. 47f., supral. 

The different case relations are expressed by means of verb- 
al phrases consisting of the conjunctives. Thus — 

dgamya « having come » ; yd kdcid asmdkam sfisaubhdgya- 
sampat sarvdsau buddham bhagavantam dgamya ‘ whatever 
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beauty, fortune or wealth we have, all those are owing to the lord 
Buddha » [D 96] ; malatlm agamy a * due to Malatl » [Mi 313] . 

arahhya * beginning », * regarding »; see supra. 

upddaya « taking * : tarn eva divasam upadaya * from that 
very day » [D 25] ; yad upddaya rdjd vipravdsito tad updddya 
devo na varmti * since when the king was banished since then 
the god does not rain » [Miii 44] . 

uddisya « having detected » ; see supra. 

nisritya * resorting to • : daksinam kuksiip nisritya tisthati 
« remained in the right side of the womb * [D 98] . 

sarridhdya * having fixed *■: tam...safjidhdya * with reference 
to it » [D 8t']. 

sthdpayitvd * having kept aside, excepted » : sthdpayitvd 
bdhubalam * bodily strength excepted • S [79]. 

Other phrases : 

iti krtvd * thus having done », « therefore *•, « because » 
ddsakas cirdyaUti krtvd pdlako'bhihitah « as the servant was 
making late, Palaka was addressed » [D 5] ; na ca vairena vairdm 
Sdmyante iti krtvd imam slokam uvdca * he uttered the verse 
because (he thought that) enmities are not removed by enmity » 
[Mi 157]. 

adau krtvd « taking at the lead » : manasdpi tdsdm pramado- 
ttamdndrrh rdgo notpadyate sarvapurusesu bhartdram adau krtvd 
« of these best of women (illicit) love does not appear even at 
heart because of (their king) their husband at the top, i.e., 
because they have the highest regard for the husband, they give 
never even a thought to disloyalty * [Mi 272]. 

samitim asamitirp krtvd * making the meeting no meeting; 
i.e., dissolving the meeting » [D 41}. 

so’ ham tasya vacanam avacanani krtvd mahdsamudram 
avatlrmh * I> disregarding his advice, set sail in the ocean » 
[D41].' 

Compound verbs : slesarp dattvd (for siisivd) * having em- 
braced » [D 64] ; prahdrarn dattvd (for prahrtya) •« having 
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beaten » [D 31] ; sraddhaya gacchanti (for sraddadhati) 
* believes * [D 17 ] . 


THE SENTENCE. 

The Divyavadana shows a peculiar idiom of suppressing 
the finite verb; e.g., pnrvena krosamatram gatm- mahat canda- 
navanani * there is a great forest of sandalwood on going just a 
kro^a to the east » [113] ; tatra tena purusena tmirapattai^ 
pddau haddhva tan parvatdn vlryahalena langhayitvd saptaksdra- 
nadyah. . .sapta ksdranaddh samatikramya trisankur ndma par- 
vatah « there the man having mailed his feet with copper sheet, 
and (then) having crossed these mountains by might, seven 
rivers of acid (would appear before him);... crossing the seven 
rivers of acid the mountain called Trisanku (appears) [D 106] . 

In the Mahavastu a verb is sometimes repeated in the same 
sentence probably for emphasis : sydt khalu punar hhiksavo 
yusmdkam evam sydt • thus, 0 bhiksus, it may occur to you * 
[ii 72, etc.]. Of. uttistha papa caura asti ndma tvamrdjakiila'iTi 
dhar^ayasi « rise, you villain thief, you indeed (dare to) break 
into the royal palace » [ii 168] d 

In the Mahavastu is found the idiom that obtains in the 
narrative prose of classical Sanskrit — the idiom of suppress- 
ing the finite verb in the opening sentences of a narrative; e-.g,, 
kalingesu dantapuraw, ndma nagaram « in the province of 
Kalifiga there (was) a city called Dantapura * [Miii 361] ; asma- 
ke^w godavan nadl * in the^ country of the Asmakas there (is) 
the river Godavari » [Miii 363] . 

The Corbelativbs. 

The following correlatives occur in Buddhistic Sanskrit : — 
ydvat, . .tmat « as long... so long * this is the order of the 


^ It may be that Hi is UBdexstood and asti has for its nominative etat understood. Iti 
is very often suppressed in Buddhistic Sanskrit, e.gf., asrau8%t,,MtUyasya srestJusya dhltu 
abhiyo hhik^ur bhagavatd.,,samyaksambodhaye vydhrto “ the daughter of the merchant 
Utttiya heard that the hhiksu Uttiya has been instructed by the lord in the perfect realisa- 
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correlatives in cldTssical Sanskrit but in- Buddhistic Sanskrit the 
order is generally reversed : sa sartha farads gato yavat pra- 
bhatain « the caravan set out then when it was dawn * [D 5], 
na tavad aham punarapi kapilavastii malianagatam praveksyami 
yavan me naniittara samyaksambodhir abhisamiodliya « so long 
I ahall not enter the great city of Kapilavastii as long as the 
perfect realisation (still remains) to be realised by me » [S 282]. 
Sometimes tavat is omitted : svapiti kmnaro maJiarse miihurtam 
aganiaya yavad uWiasyati «the prince sleeps, 0 great sage; wait 
a moment till the prince wakes » [S 117], 

?/enu...tena « where--. there * : yena hliagavmns temujalim 
pranamya * having bowed to the direction where the lord 
(was)* [L 6, 7]. Sometimes tena is suppressed : ie’pi sane 
yena hodhimaiidapranata abliuvan * all of them bowed to the 
direction of the Bodhi seat * [L 341] . Sometimes yena is 
correlated to tatra : yena daridravUM tatrasmakam aharaciva- 
ram alpakrcchrenaivotpadyate * where (there is) the slum there 
our food and raiment can easily be got » [S 103]. 

api . api « both... and * : api bhiksavo vltaragatvad api pary- 
apasitatvat « both for loss of ^achment, 0 bhiksus, and for 
reverence » [D 57] . 

yac ca...yac ca « both... and * : yac ca kMyapena samyaksam- 
huddhena yac caitarhi hhagavata * both by Kasyapa the per- 
fectly A.wakened One and by the lord now * [D 77]. 

yenantarem-^-tenantarem « while... then * : yenantarena 
panca sakyakumarasata mMapitfmm mitrajnatisUohiW.narp ca 
pratisammodenti tenantareyn upali prathamataram pravrafito 
* while the five hundred Sakya youths were remonstrating with 
their parents, kinsmen and relatives, in that interval Upali was 
the first to take holy orders » [Miii 180] . 
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1. In the Sahitya Parisacl edition of Can(|lcl3sa we have the 
following in the song No. 835 {vide p. 148) : — 

#R 1 ’FTR 

1 

ci 2 r^ 

sjt's^T < 5 rf<w wtm II 
^ ■srf^ 

C'Sl (?T 'SM? ^ I 

?itw ?fpra 

'srfCT "sr W II 

5 #, <H ! 

(?f ^ 511 ^ 

CW5f C5f B 

lii ^I%i75 5rtc?[ I 
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But in the University manuscript No. 3436, we have a similar 
pada attributed to Narahari ; — 
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'srfw II 
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’t<tt*l f? II 
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ctI CT II 

^f?(f% ^IR?[ ^ \ 

■^f|f% ?(R?( 5^R 

f% 15t^ II 

These two padas are almost similar with the exception o£ lines 

9»12 and the names of the authors in the colophons. It should be 

observed that in the colophon rhymes with in the pada 

of the University manuscript quoted above, but in the Parisad 
edition we have WC^ where there is no rhyming 

at all. Though instances are not wanting where two half lines of 
the Tripadl metre do not rhyme, yet when we have rhyme in 
such half linesj it indicates a better metrical sound. Here are 
some instances of typical rhyming : — 

m H Song No. 337. 

's'upt^^ '®lm 

^ II Song No. 833, 

^'ftrfPT ’F? flit? 

5T¥f% \ 

<m II 


Song No. 339t 
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But in tbe oases like 

SIC's siff 
'sftfe^ 'sft^c^r ’qa 1 

’^iCI It 

Song No. 336. 

it is to be seen whether any change have been made in *511^1^ 
before we can be sure about the absolute correctness of the pacla. The 
padas attributed to Candidasa are multiplying day after day, and an 
idea has gained ground that greater the number of padas collected, the 
higher is the credit due to the compiler. The time, however, has now 
come to apply critical tests to find out the real author of a song. 
T'je observation of the rhyming in the colophons may supply valuable 
data to come to the right conclusion in some cases, with, of 
course- verification [from other sources. Here in the song 
under review, it is to be observed that the song is attributed 
to in the University manuscript. We also find that rhyming 
there is good. It may, therefore, be suggestive of the song being 
originally composed by and not by Candidasa. 

2, In the University manuscript No, 3436, we have the following 
pada ascribed to Candidasa ; — 
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But in the Parisad edition of Candldasa we do not find a 
song o£ this ‘nature ineloded in 830 songs published under the 
name of that_ great poet. This makes us doubtful about the real 
author of the song. Moreover, we have pointed out before 
that invocation to Sri Rupa furnishes a test for finding out 
the real author of a song. Sri Rupa, whether it signifies Rupa 
Goswiml, or the chief Sakhl of Eadha, is an innovation in the 
Vaisnava songs introduced by poets who are much later in date 
than Canc|!dasa. In fact Sri Rupa was never mentioned with great 
reverence by ""the earlier Vaisnava poets. As we find Sri Rupa 
mentioned reverentially in the song under review, we are inclined 
to believe that this song was never composed by the poet Candidasa. 
This is the second test that puts us in doubt about the real 
author 'of this song. 

Then about the subject matter of the song. Can(|tdasa sang 
about the love of Radha and Krsna in immortal verses, without 
any reference to mysticism, that developed latter on, and all his songs 
invariably deal with that matter in that way. Then came a time, 
when Vaisnavism largely borrowed from the Tantric principles of 
mystic worship. It was at about this time that the idea of spiritual 
culture based on sexual relationship crept into the Yaisnava society. 
In the song under review we have — ■ 

which shows that the author of the song advocated this sort of 
mystic practices. The last two lines — 

^ II 

clearly show the mystic nature of worship adopted by the poet. 

But this is to be noted that the songs of Cancjidasa on Kadlii-Kpsna 
are generally void of such mystic references. 
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By applying tlie above-noted three tests, we are led to believe 
that the song was composed, not by Canrjidisa, but by some other 
poet, and that it is comparatively modern. 

N.B, Many songs have in 'this way passed in the name of _ 
Cindidasa, who is also supposed to be the author of many Eagitmika 
padas collected towards the end of the Parisad edition. But if one 
carefully traces the gradual growth of Vaisoava theology from the 
time of Caitanya Deva down to the end of the seven teentli 
century, one cannot fail to observe how from a secular and 
romantic form of love, Vaisnavism has drifted towards Taotrikism 
in later times. The sexual romance which was condemned by 
Caitanya Deva, came to be regarded as the best means of effecting 
emancipation in subsequent time. To worship Hadhi and Krsna 
with devotion was the aim and object of the earlier Yaisnavas, 
but their descendants in later times thought of enjoying free love 
in the company of Paraklya women in order to realise in person 
the love of Radha and Krsna. Thus, instead of w^orshipping God, 
they became the worshippers of love, and many mystic practices 
crept into the Vaisoava society. It was at this time that songs 
like the Ragatmika padas began to be composed. The authors 
of such padas had the necessity of passing their songs in the name 
of Candldasa in Justification of their questionable practices. We 
reserve a detailed treatment of this important matter fur a future issue 
but it is sufficient for our purpose for the present to say that 
many songs, like the one under review here, have passed in the 
name of Candldasa and that no reliance can be put on the 
name in the colophon without taking the help of other critical 
tests. 

3. Ill the University manuscript No. 34^6, wx‘ have the follow- 
ing pada attributed to Candldasa : — 

I 

CSS'S? It 

I - 

^ li 

wn 


6 


M. BOSM 


^ ^ II _ 

This soBg has been published in the Parisad edition of Can^idSsa 
in the following form :— 


'®5ft«n '5ft>rr?r 1 

’^SIST >it^ II 

<m I 

iri ^ 9 

55fi{ 3Tf5 I 
(?ih'5 ^!:^r 'Sin II 

ft% I 

\f%^n ^ II 

Song No. 784. 

The lines 2 and 3 of the manuscript song are decided improYe- 
ments over those of the Parisad edition. There the rhyming 
is perfect and the sense is clear, so the manuscript version should 
be adopted. 

4. In the University manuscript No. 3436, we have the follow- 
ing pada attributed to Cani^idasa ; — 

'Stt'i I 

m *rs(t«rt5T n 

^ ■sitft ^ I 
m II 

<ii^ cfiw 5r?3Thj 1 

'I wt»r (Stt"! Hi ^ 'II 

^ Ht® ^ Ht'siH' «fra i 

^ II 

fHrN ^ I 

orfc^ 9 
m HtH ?i^ I 

^ CTt? HCH5 HlHHijI 
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^ II 

F-fWin i»n:^ T[t«r^ '®t| i 

cifiTt^ OT (?fW^ ’fit li 

We fiod no trace of a song of this nature in the Parisad edition 
of Candidasa. The last line shows that the author advocates 
mystic worship. The composition also lacks the sweetness of 
Cancjl^dasa. We are^ therefore^ of opinion that the song is the 
work of some other poet. 

5* In the University manuscnpt No. S436, we jmve the follow- 
ing pada attributed to Candldasa : — 

I 

II 

^ 1 

^ cn «r? II 

'SfW w #fw1% 

niT II 

^fsrpT 'srfc^ 

Carte'S ^ #$ I 

C^7[f% II 

^®[ #1^ tRIW 

C3rf%r I 

^ fsif% bnSJT 

iiTf^ ^tgli) 
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SR^ ^^5? -SKRtlJ (?) 

WRT ^ 

iJ^R (M TO '«r}’^ I 

' Tr^f% wf <2t^M II 

This song has appeared in the following form in the' Parisad 
edition of Candiclisa ; — 

(?r%1 

^5Ff?R 

# 3Rlw *nrti5? ^ » 

a, %si I 

^ ^*i ’tfra 

TO (?T w H 

^ jRt!? 'srfc^ 




II 


■%!%!% 

^1% 




<il^f^ *T5t'l fC?! II 


^PT 




CT TO 
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5rf?rt 1 


ws^ 

5r$OT ii 




1 

'■s c^n 


CflTO Ii 




^Cf fW5'sl5fPT;: 

Song No» 783. 

Now, a word about the name of the author in the colophon. In 
the Pari sad edition the song is clearly attributed to Dvija Candldasa, 
but in the manuscript version w^e have the following lines : — 

WTO "srK I 

II 

v$> 

TO F%ft^ H 

Pariiad Edition. 

Here, in the first version, the love between Candidasa and the 
washer- woman has been cited as an example of pure love between 
two persons (a man and a woman) who are spiritually “ good."’ 
The song seems to have been written by a poet unknown, who in 
the last few lines simply gave an illustration of pure love, and 
nothing else. It may be that the name of CaucJidSsa appearing 

12 


10 
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in the last line hut one was taken advantage of by the manipulator 
and the last two lines were changed in such a way as to accommodate 
Cancjldasa as the author of the song. Even leaving this question 
asicle^ it must be admitted that the song is interesting in other 
ways also. It supplies many alternative versions throughout 
and these compared with the Parisad version of the song, can 
help to bring out the sense in a more clear way. In the Parisad 
edition we have only one alternative version given^ and that is 
of the last four lines in the following way : — 

%fl1% 

ff Sf II 


Herein also it should be observed that the song has been attri- 
buted to Dvija Caorjidasa. It is^ thiis^ evident that the author of the 
Parisad edition had no knowledge of a song like that quoted above 
from the University manuscript. The love of Candidasa and 
the washer- woman was held pure, not during the life-time of 
Canrildilsa, for we know of his being outcasted for this offence by 
the society, but after his death for aught we know. This 
suggests that the song might also have been composed when 
Parakiya love became the characteristic feature of Yaisnavism io 
Bengal* 

We have the following pada in the University nianiiseript 

No. 8436 


sierra 
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S^T?5 i 

^JT^tiT!!rW ■sJ7-a ^f<f3 

5il ^TW '■ 

But in the Parisad edition of Gii}i'Td;i5=a we have two padas 

of ibis iiatare 

^7faf% :?sf^ ^fs 

■51 ■■'•5 II 

’-tiffin 6T'i : 

f*W5i ^ic«f I 
^iW II 

5 T m I 
% II 

JitTfs c^*^i 

5f%c<f c^1i:*i I 

fww 'sCI II Song No. 886. 

And 

m ’ll 11 


•12 M. BOSE 

^ 1 

^r?tf$i ^sfi f[wit 

cff?R ^t«T H 

^E<«r I 

ii 

3TtlC<J 

%rif% C5f I 

5c*!nf 5f*jti' c^ ®f^ 

’TSt*! % It 

^151 ^ 1 
5'itWtn ^*1 11 

No. S90. 

These three padas are excellent illustrations of how the padas 
have been handled at different times by unknown authors. The 
first two lines are almost similar in all the three padas^ but the 
third and fourth lines of the pada of the manuscript version are 
practically substitutes of the seventh and eighth lines of the two 
padas of the Parisad edition. That some lines have been omitted 
in the pada of the manuscript version is quite evident from tiie 
rhyming of of the second line with of the fourth line. 
The two padas of the Parisad edition clearly show that this fourth 
line should be in all probability the eighth line of the complete 
pada that we find in the Parisad edition. 

Then the lines 6-8 of the pada of the manuscript version are 
practically the same as the lines 9-lji of the two padas of the 
Parisad edition, But importance centres in the lad four lines of the 
three padas. The manuscript version has — 
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I 




k 


§5|H mi?? I 

m R WtOT f! 

The Parisad edition has — 


JiWi 

#iW iHST'l I 
fkW 5'l^?t=l il 

No. 3b6. 


And 


^RK'$ 

5ICT I 

ftw ^«l II 

No. 390. 


The name in the colophon of the matinscript version 

is somewhat misleading, "With elosel}^ following it, it seems 
as if it is the name of the author of the song. If this contention 
be true then it must be said that there is reasonable doubt about 
the author of the song The battle is to be fought between 
and foi’ the authorship of the song, but the laurel of 

victorj cannot at this stage be offered to any of them without 
further consideration with more reliable data. 

But it should be observed that the two songs of the Parisad 
edition are almost similar, with of course very slight variations 
here and there. We cannot understand why these two songs have 
been treated as separate songs in the Parisad edition. They should 
have been treated as the same song with different readings here 
and there. But these two songs manifest another very important 
truth about manipulation. Suppose the song No, 386 was written 
by Candidasa, It cannot be said that he then found the necessity 
of writing the song No. 390, for the two are almost similar, and 
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no reasonable purpose can be served by bis doing so. Tbe most 
probable contention is that one of the two songs having been 
written by Dvija CaniJidasaj the other was composed by other persons 
who added words and phrases to the originals until the new one 
assumed somewhat a different appearance. These two songs have 
thus been considered separate by the author of the Parisad edition. 

7, In the University manuscript No. ’;8436^ we have the 
following pada attributed to Catioidasa : — 

1- m 

a. 5I# 511 'SfJfft 

5(1 ^ II 

5. 

Wf I 

7. 'st§f ’"ifo 

II 

9. fjsTtJf 

11 . % 511 

15 C»tl II 

13. ’iipf Priti 

^C1 Cl I 

15. -SFC^ ICll ^Htl 

«ttf%l nfl II 

We find that this song is a mixture of the songs No. 797 and 
798 of the Parisad edition of CandidSsa. We quote here below 
the song No. 798. 

1. 151^ m H 

5rtf% Cl? 111 

3. i€l Cl i^ci '«rf'®f5i' itti:i 

H m '5ICSI1 i»r II 
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5. CT Jif} 

i 

li 

9. 1^1 fST ^ 

’STfrft^ fiTf% I 


11. 



^ It 


IS. 

’!?R sn 



<5*11^11 ■siKtS 

! 

15. 

IT, 


11 


17. 






19. 





21. 






23. 


uq 





Song Ko. 798. 


The Hoes l»£ of the manuscript version are almost similar to 
those of the song No. 798 of the Parisad edition. Then the lines 
5-i^ of the manuscript version are almost similar to the lines 9-16 
of the song No. 798 of the Parisad edition. Then the last four 
lines of those two songs are also almost similar. It should be observ- 
ed that lines 3-4 of the manuscript version have no counterpart 
jn the song No. 798 of the Parisad edition quoted above, but 
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their similarity can be traced in the song No, 797 of the Parisad 
edition, where the lines 26-27 run thus : — 

^’i\ 511 

511 ^ I 

VS» 

511 51 ^ 511 

511 V\ I 

Manspt. version. 

It should also be observed that the lines 17-20 of the song 
No. 798 of the Parisad edition have no counterpart in the song 
of the manuscript version. It is^ thus, quite evident that these three 
songs are interesting evidences of manipulation. Besides, the 
manuscript version also supplies important readings which can help 
us a great deal towards the better understanding of the song. As 
for instance we have 

5rff^ I 

in line 2 of the Song No, 798 of the Parisad edition, but in the 

Manuscript version we have this line as follows 

c^5f 1 

which is quite clear. One version can help the other in this 
way. 

8. In the University manuscript No. 3136 we have the following 
pada attributed to Candidasa : — 

5{5ti:u 5^1 C’ll 

aw \ 

5(1 wtR 

Tffen Csltf^ ^ II 

pTC^tl 

'sitsil H 
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1 

CT CWC*}! ^«t1't! ‘iJOTCn 

ati ii 

OTC"! <«w:*t 

®rFT<i! (?[E^ 1 

CT CfCH 'iJt'W't ^tc§ 

<i| ^<*11 Ii 

"•iwg ^.tfll 51(1 C^tl 

ir«t%i (?t'<r II 

Tf^ -sTf*}^ <?T wef 

'srNsil f 1*^1% ^t5i1 1 
CT CJrc«f W^J 

#t«itc5T tl^^r ^1511 It 

c^P5t<[ ^?ii:«i I 
'srfsrta 5i^ci 5«T » 


A song of this nature is not found in the songs of Canclldasa 
collected in the Parisad edition. But in the EagStmika Padas 
printed towards the end of the book, we have songs breathing forth 
similar sentiments. 

Compare 

i?r 

I 


Song No. 793, 


JfSffsT 

'sfW^ c^fcr 'srNI ■ 
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Compare 

^tl%^ Cff?1 I 

Song No. 797. 

with 

®i|a 5^1 II 

And 

€t«ITW ■^t^l I 

It should also be observed that the idea of doors in the lines — 

is similar to that of the Amrtarasavall eontaioed in the lines — 

ptf 

(iim » 

This sort of mysticism is the characteristic of the post-Chandidasa 
age. In Dr. Sen’s Bengali Typical Selections, Part II, pp. 
1001-2, we have a similar pada with Candidasa as its author in the 
colophon : — 

5!t?1 I 

3. tN ^?rfir 

«1ll II 

8. ptra 

^ CtRI 1 

7. C^tfl ^ 5f1 

'sfN li 
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9. 

CF>f% I 

II. '« CffC*!?! ¥®f1 '^i 

W<\ i! 

13. Wfi% 5iCi? 

¥fll C^lfl I 

lo. c^i ^fli% % ^n ilR 

C5f^ ii 

1 7 . -^i;^ F^?fP?T <£i^f% ^li:;®!- 

JTii:^ i 

1 9. cst^l Ji1 5pil ^ri ^ ^.'■51'ft 

’ntf it 

This soDg when compared with the one just quoted before it, 
gives interesting materials for diseiissioiu In the first four lines it 
should be observed that the third and the fourth lines of the 
manuscript version are respectively the first and fourth lines of the 
song of the Typical Selections, whose second and the third lines 
are wanting in the manuscript version. The lines o-l‘^ are almost 
similar in the two songs, and then begin variations. It should be 
observed that in the manuscript song, the continuity of thought 
has been maintained throughout, there being no break in the 
discussion of this country and of the land beyond, in the last part 
of the song after the poet has introduced the theme in the lines 
11-12. But in the Typical Selections, it is otherwise. We have 
seen that the same theme of this country and of the land beyond 
has also been introduced there in lines 11-12, but the rest treats 
of a different subject, the counterpart of which cannot be found 
in the manuscript song. Some traces of these lines can, however, 
be found in other songs attributed to Canrjidasa, as the following 
discussion will show : 


<m\ I 

Lines 13-14 (1\ S. Song) 


Compare 
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And compare 


with 


20 
with 

I 

Lines 17-18 (Song No. 798 P, E.) 

Lines 15-16 (T. S. Song) 

'Stc^ CffS^I I 

Lines 19-20 (No. 798) above 
or 

nT*\^ ^ 

Line 15 (Do.) 

Then about the last four lines, we have 

^ ^ ^ I 

«fTf%f^ II 

Lines 17-20 (T. S. Song) 

This may be compared with the following two quotations ; — 

*1^*1 

-s^m II 

Lines 21-24 of Song No. 798. 

And 

w.m i^t^i 

(?T flf% I 

*^1%^ ?|51% ^Itc^ II 

Lines 13-16 of a pada of the University manuscript No. 3436 
quoted before. 
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It should also be observ'ed here that the line 


and tlie first} line of the song 


'Hm ^1 mm 

can also be traced in the abo¥e-noted manoseript song^ as — 


S!l 5(1 

Line 3. 

And 5(1 

Line 1. 

These are interesting evidences of manipulations, and show that 
sometimes one song has been composed of the materials of other 
songs. 

9. In the University manuscript No. 3436, we have the following 
pada attributed to Canrhclasa : — 


^ 5(11% 31 ^C5( <J^ I 

^<£1 I! 
5('»t| 5J1 ^t(?( i 

5n-?tf% > 81 ^ 8 

nftf 5itsti STtf% I 

CTtC? C?k1 CsTf^ UPTC’S ’ftf% II 
CW 5(tt% 5(1 SftciT I 

g'ltl 1%^ II 

(?T nw ^ I 
II 

C5?5(5( (3rfft¥ 5(5f 1 

Cf\k ^t5(<£l 1|C5(^ W « 

mp{ sft5(t£i cw ! 

^1 m C5tf3 '5rtf<£i cw « 

15(5 151 % CT ^«f 1 1 
lift c^ ^«ri H 
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5?1 ti 

We have not yet come across a pada like this attributed to 
Candidasa in any eolleotion of songs of the poet that have been 
printed. 

10. In the Parisad edition of Canclidasa^ the following song 
is attributed to the poet : — 

■srfsPT I 

C2t^l srtft 

wtcH II 

a m -srt^ cn ^ 

■srt^ f&w 1 

c^rhF ^tt{^ 

■5rt5[5t irT^j sfN 

tlf^ I 

5'QtftPf ’T^ 

c^ ^17?^ ll!% 11 

Song No. 819. 
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But in the University maiinscript No, 8436 we Iiave this song 
attributed to Krsnadisa : — 

^It^I ’<H li 

C®lt¥ 
wm I 

C®lt¥ 

fk:? II 

®rt5l -sisll 

(Tfl CT 3^1^ I 

Sftl II 

C^f W^ 

^?ir 'st^^ f?i^ I 
^1 II 

I 

^ ficf 

^ M nf^ II 

The first four lines of those two songs are almost similar. The 
fifth line of the manuscript vemion is a decided improvement upon 
that of the song of the Parisad edition. There we have — 

<i3 

^^^ I 

but the manuscript has 

^ C^lt^ SfW 

■sm 5ltfl«F ^tC^T 1 

The sense is here quite clear in the manuscript song. Then 
begin numerous variations, but from a comparative study of the 
two songs it is not difficult to understand that the manuscript 
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¥6rsion is all along clearer iu sense than the other. As for instance^ 
the lines 15-16 of the song of the Parisad edition are— 

Blit the maiiiiseript has — 

I 

The name of the author in the colophon is another mos 
important point. We find from the maiinseript version that this 
Krsnadasa was a Sahajiya {vide the last line). The song also reveals 
many characteristics of the Sahajiya doctrine. As to the real author 
of the song, we reserve judgment in anticipation of more reliable 
materials. 

11. In the University manuscript No. 3486, we have the 
following pacla attributed to Candidasa — 

C? II 

51^, <i3 ^«tl W ^ I 
f% Wtf% 3?5f II 
-sp^ I 

(m II 

'STRfl^ ^tsrtef 
mRsf I 

, ®f«p5 II 
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^ C$t^ Sf?F 

^tf% c?t^ i) 

m wt f!f% 

’tfasrrw f%^l ^ i 

F#tm It 

This song has appeared in the following form in the Farisad 
edition of Cancjldasa : — 


#i 5 l ^ 

f%t5t¥ t%f55r Clf II 
til ^?rj ^tci I 

■?F«i5f Wtf% II 

^t 5 ti c*i^ 1 

??(tt! c^»t II 

^fgf% ^t'f tcti 

C®lt^ F?5t5f ^5 wtf 

©?f^ ^itcw 11 

* 1 %^ 1 

iWl 

C«t^ II 
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sri ^tH ‘f! ttf% 

ni'i( ^ 

fq?? B>#t<rf!?T II 

Song No. 834. 

A comparative reading of these two versions contributes to the 
better understanding oi the msaning of the song, and is thus help- 
ful in solving difficulties. 

13. In the University manuscript No. 3436 we have the 
following pada attributed to Cansjldasa : — 

n'5pf% ^3Tfs 

cmfs T-S I 

'SJtWC® 

^ li 

5fff 

c«5if% ^ cwf5r I 

C5jf^ II 

srsTf?! sSitl 

W I 

fecsi '4^(1% CWf^ 

II 

4fR sftftra C#IC^ 

I 

tft1% II 

This song has appeared in the following form in the Pari sad 
edition of Caiidldasa : — 

Jim I 

^51!:%^ «ti3f!r$ 5Tf%®T 

’Fitw II 
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c^5(i? OTf^r I 

■^f^r.^s! <2fT1 C?ivj% 

^tl<j i 

=i1 «;5!f5 

'5Tra a 

g'olffH sf^ixs? 

^ ti?r -$1^ a 

Son" No. 791. 

A comparative .study of lhe.se two ver.sion.s is helpful in imder- 
stauding the meaning of the soug. 

IS. In the Uuiversit}’ manuscript No. SI-SO wc have the 
following pada attributed to v'audidasa : — 

CTifet 

CT^T!?1 CH ?lf% t 

ml W «ltc^ !l 

J{^3T »r!S(H I 

=Tf5R 

C2|iT 

Sfl'l '5t¥ i 

^ il 
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<li 

1% n 

^tR C5ft 
w^i “STracn I 

f ^tR ®?tfe®T 

<20^ ^ H 

f nlR wtr^'4 

c^1f^ I 

f^’^l c^Tft c'^nci 'sriH ^t?Fff 
s?Tf^ II 

CTf^^l ’Its I 
^ ^'oitftT ^’il 

^t’S? 'sft’tJf « 

We have no parallel of this song in the Parisad edition of 
Candidasa. We have two more songs of this nature in the 
manuscript, which are quoted below : — 

14. irfsw 

'SSKS SS I 

5f1 11% cn 

^tinr® B 

iTO wn 1%:. 

^1? si CS=ltR PlR I 

JISC^ CSW II 

sn -^m s^lt^fi ’fm 

^Tf^CS SRRf SSR I 

S^tfl ^fss CSP'SR 

Sf^lR ^CI 'SR II 
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^ OT 1 'sn’fwra 

^ «ic?i I 

5il 'sncsf =!T^w f n f 

5t?rwi ittf ^ffl^ic?! 5ti5f 

^ «(T 5 f 1 

<4 WH II 

=?1C^ 

s(tW I 

^5! ^ ^«rtf?ra 

^ CT *iwir ’Tti II 

<im ^T?!n Sff? C5W 

(?r ^ I 

^fTC»f II 


No trace of this song is found in the Parisad edition of 

CaQcIldfea, 


15. m '®t?f ■’FHuEI 

'$c^ ^t«iH n 

fll'TOT (?ff^ ’Tfc^ a 
fiSjf^ l?^C 9 T 

< 3 ^ Slit I 

'srt^iii ^c«jJT (?rf«!H (rs?t1^c®[ 

'5t^ II 

^tc^in 'wn ?!tfw 

II 
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?Tc?m I 

CTti 

M II 

No trace of this song also is found in the Parisad edition of 
Caodidasa, 

16. The following songs are also attributed to Can{|ldasa in 
the University manuscript No. 3436 : — 

I 

*3,^ II 
WT f 51 I 

'®M?t II 

cw5f 'srff[ 1 

^ ^f5?f II 

p'Qirfn I 

^5F II 


I 7 C<£!^ ?lt%l CU'^ I 

(<|^v# 'SW^T 5?1 WEH II 

C<£f^l 25C%!r« ^tc I 

c^ ^ 'srfn^? '©OT i 
?if%^ CT fww-®rrOT a 
^7?! 'srr35l^ I 
(Sf'St^ FfstflTTf ^ir II 


5rm I 

^1 5it1w wt^ H 

’5t?l <2t^ «ftf^ I 
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1 

?!t^ « 

W 1 1 


19. 'SC'sl sr^t^ ®ftf^ t 

'®T!:^^ ^ 1 % 1 ! 
^tl fli?l«T 5 I Sf'rai I 
& 5 flw,(?f srtw ^ 5 ! B 
S(t<(ts' I 

wm s 

cn lt% < 2 t'«n 1 

of«?M II 


•20. f^5l1^ fwpf I 

Offl^ II 

m nw I 

B?tW B 
^f% I 

(R 5R C^fil II 

5 'fftfE^^ «ll: C^T ^ I 
f¥\\^ ^ 1 %, II 


ai. spoiCT ' 2 t'»t^ 5 ?? I 

fffW Twi ^fHf H 

^vii cw^r® ^<*('1 1 
(45 ?it5f(41 ««t1 fi 

a^ 4 ( ww c^ 1 

w ^ 5 ;^ 11 
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n 


c^fn 1 

These songs are like those ineluded in the RagStmika padas of 
which the following is a sample : — 

51^ '5rf«{? ^t^?r II 

silt 'srf^ %fif% 1 

^f% II 
5irff H S(^ ! 

’tfCPil li 
<5ftJiJr 'sttfii ^c's 1 
Ktwi bprra ^rtc^ ii 

etc. etc. Song No. 815. 

2*2, In the Sahitya Parisad edition of Caa<Jldasa we have the 
following version noted in the song numbered 764 : — 

1. -feSTl 

5; ^ 1 

5. «tt%1 

FftFtPi I 

7 . 

iTSf I) 

9. 'srrcatn 

^ I 

11 . 

CFl^fe nW 11 

13 . 

i 

^*111 ifWC'S 

Jf^CWl ftf% II 


16 . 
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17. 

CffC*tC^ 



(2|Tf? ^ 1 

19. 

iSlt ^**11 

3t^ ?[ti% fej? 


'STt^ic*? «rff%i::^ "St?! II 

21. 





23. 

'3^51 Cr^patf^ 

15WT 


?tMl !l 

25. 





27. 


511 ®K5? C^ ^511 


!i 


But in the University manuscript No. 288, we have this pada 
noted in the following way : — 

1. 'srtCffC*! 

^ 1 

3. -^1%^ ^ 

5. 

7 . 

• i5t'5l ^ « 

9. '®n^^ 

tl. ^ 

18. 

'5^5 t 

>f35twi! ‘S^ s 


15 


34': 
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17. ff^®! 

19. 

il 

21. ?f% 

c^ CT 'srm qT5( I 

23. C^Wfstmn 

^Tfilf^ WtCl II 

25. Tt'^fSf 'SftcifSST sFsffi:?! 

I 

27. tii^«ll ^■^f^ ^ (M 

ctI C^T I'Sl n 

Note the points of disagreement that exist between the two 
versions noted above. The following require attention. In the 
third line the name of the village has been written 

as in the University manuscript, which is evidently 

a mistake of the scribe. Then in the 9th line we have 
in the University manuscript in the place of of the 

Parisad version. This Is a more appropriate word here, for a 
sense of spiritual culture is signified by the word, while does 
not particularly give out this sense. The 12th line is more important. 
We have 3^111 here in the University manuscript in the place 
of of the Parisad version. may of course 

mean something in the mystic language, but JffBl is quite 
clear and free from, all mysticism. Then in the line 15, we have 
in the University manuscript in the place of 
of the Parisad edition. Now, these two versions convey opposite 
meanings. The latter signifies fighting with Ttl, which symbolically 
means five senses in the mystic language. This means that the 
worshipper should always try his utmost to keep his senses under 
control. But signifies that the worship is to be conducted 

with the help of the five senses, an idea which is so 
very popular with the Vaisnavas. In the line 21, we have 

in the University manuscript in the ' place of 
of the Parisad edition. The sense of the line becomes quite clear 
with ^^rfj whi(?h thus means what is called Parakiya Rati/^ 
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buf. the sense becomes obscure with the Parisad edriou. Hence the 
manuscript version is more happy here, as also is ^tl’T in the 

line -23. In the Hoe :17, we have W; ^ Hi mui a WHl, where 
■=^^1 Hi does not give a definite sense with the rest of the beatence. 
Here the maniiseript has ^ which clears up ail difficulties* 

23* The following pada is loiiiid in the University manuscript 
No* 288 

Wi i 

8 

'5®fS{ CTtra I 
t£i ctf^ c^tra 8 

'Sftft ^ 5ftf% I 
f%ct1 II 

c<^i:iii'r ^t«i¥ II 

'siT«ra I 

wlw II 

1%=w '®f% 8 

ff 5? I 

’w^ ^nr ii 
jfWw m I 
f%?fw 'w II 
tilt cn ’Til I 
cwN iti II 

No trace of this pada can be found either in the Sahitya Parisad 
edition of Catylldasa, or in those of the BangabasI and Vasumatl. 

24>. The following Pada is attributed to Candidasa in the 
University niauuseript No. 288 : — 

(ACT Wtl 

If Itf# ! 

ipfl *ftc¥ 'srf’fl 

nw iTff II 
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r 

C^t5? 1 I 

f%?f c«it% * 

(RF (?fr<tci5 s 
m 5it% 
cfm I 

cm c^ i! 

% 8®?rN8® 

c?r® 5® ^ 1 

’stf c«rt^i c?rt^ « 

3( 

f^I 

ttUR ’1§nTl5 II 

&tw^ m wi «ftt^ 

CT ’ic?! f\m TRri I 

c»w <m 

^t?t ^ ^t«fl H 
^fN «lt!:^ 

'$'R Sft^ 5W I 

tW 8fQ?f!?f 'SW ' 

^ 5ltf^ C^t<!t1 ^ II 

25.- The following pada is attributed to Cancjidasa -in the f 

University manuscript No. 288 : — ; 

C^Wt'® I ^ 

i: 

^ 8 I 

cftl^ '®W5 SR i |; 

5?^ II I 
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^T«ft^?rl !l 

5tC5f rin^ 1 
'®C5r C=T «fC^ ii 

tq ^ 'SfT^ Ii 

^ Ttk¥ ¥1 ! 

’SW CT srt’fC^ C<2tC5J¥ ¥i i! 

iq^OT W!^ I 

c^ >15? mm ^ Ii 

?;fQ5fti?r <i! ¥51 ! 

Ifcf 5i1 ^ !l 

pp. S-t. 

These poems are also not found in any available edition of 
Can(^Idasa. 

26. In the Sshitya Parisad edition of Can(Jldasa, the following 
poem is attributed to Canrildasa : — 

JTf^tl mm >i¥l 1 
C'srsr i 

'sr^sfl w\:^ I 

’'rat'i ii 

^ 1 
!fi»r ¥T?l¥i ’1^“! >rii>r « 

<2r¥t^ I 

s'lw^ ^ II 

Song No. 778. 

But in the University manuscript No. 288, this song is attributed 
to Hari Carapa D3sa in the following form :— 

Wiil ml I 
CSfs? CWt¥l II 

. '5r.¥®i1 ^PT! ■ ■■ - -- 

■ “SOT 8 - ' ■ - ■ 
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sffi I 

wm nm •srit^f h 

P!?I ^ 1 

p, 5. Song No. 18, 

27. Ill tlie University manuscript No. 2885 the following pada is 
attributed to Candidasa :— 

cisrc^ra 

1 

^<*[1 

11 

C«l5| 

^ c^?l (?r 

II 

^tfn ’^'■5 - ^itr^fsil 

=SI^J 

C^l ^-iistc^ C^t<?f1 II 
'^sfl 1 

lf% «ftf 
t5l II 
C5n:^?[ 

'$'W?[ c?i? I 
?!fw (M II 

p. 5» Song No, 19. 


This pada is not found in any of the available editions of 
Cancjldisa exactly in this form, but fragmentary portions can be 
traced in the other songs of Candidasa. The first line of the song 
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is exactly the last line o£ song No. 787 of the Parisad edition 
There we have 

CigfTT Q7l 1 

t£l II 

And then compare — 

c^f wtw 

C^Tl CT nt'^stCf C¥t'!1 il 
of the manuseript version wirh — 

%fir^ c¥T’fi ^t?[ 

'srtf^ j?1 C'WCJtf? 'scjfft II 

of the song No. 792, II. 5-8, of the Parisad edition of Cani 'idasa. 

28. The following song is attributed to Can-.’ldasa in the 
Parisad edition : — 







TOTfjf ■siT?^ 

m 11 



gm'sr® CTt 


’iWsi ^rf-si I 

^<!OT TO 

^C?[{5f ««t^{ « 

^ ^ I 

K5t^ ^^c4ll ’tf% 

%1 ^tn (?R1 II 
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WTOT i 
ftw ^'tW^T ^*1 II 

Song No. 818. 

But in the University manuscript No. 288, this song is attributed 


to Narottama 

in the following form : — 


1. 


<£}^a 






5rt*pi 


m 11 


5. 

Wtl C5f^ 



^^tsf irf^i 1 




'St? 




9. 




f%W 51W1 1 






^?r II 


13. 


If 


51^ 1 



'srfsii;*!? ■si^Pi 



^ II 

Song No* 2*2, 

III line 9, of the manuscript is a more reasonable 

version than of the Parisad edition, for we have 

again in line 13, wherein resides the Sahara Manusaj the 
ideal Sahaja Being, whose place is above Golaka, 

29. The following pada is attributed to Candidasa in the Parisad 
edition of the songs of the poet : — 

% 1 % ^ 1 

^ II . 
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’liOT nt«fi 1 




t! 


ftfwi 

?i% 1 

f^'Sf 


II 


fill 

*if ^ fiWf TRI 1 



CWl ^1 

II 


But the following pada is attributed to JnSna Dasa in the 
Calcutta University manuscript No. 327 : — 


c^, fV ^ 1 

irr*fl II 

fai^ If ^ 

II 

^ Iff 1 

tN I 

^pnrPi ^ 

1^1% t^R ^5i1 « 


16 


Song No, 4, 
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39. The following pada is attributed to CandidSsa in the Parisad 
edition of the songs of the poet : — 


C#t^1 

litfed ^flri 

Tfl B 

^ m 1 
<2tt*l •^cii ^wr 11 
^ I 

' JffilJT Ff1%?rl II 

3Wl ’Tf^i 

3rr1%i I 

4Tf|CI ll f ^ w 

II 

^ fwff^ 

^ ^ I 

§t^ Itt II 

Song No. 387. 

But the same song appears in the Calcutta University manuscript 
No. 327 in the following form : — 

f%f%5t1 Fff^ra 
«rtf^ ^ II 
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(Stt*! ^?f3l I! 

i 

jffSjfff FtfV^ ^Cf II 

nt^rf^ Jt«fi sTft«f ?fnf 

’{T^S: 5ff^ I 

?f«i I! 

B^t%?lPf ^ t%J?tf?1% 

■««( st«f 'srt I 

sftir II 

Song No. 3. 

The portions noted below contain important variations. In some 
cases the versions of the University manuscript are more explicit. 
As in lines 9 and 10, we have in the Parisad edition — 


But in the University manuscript we have — 

I 

When we have in line 10, the version WW«[ is more 

appropriate, for thereby a clear comparison is made between the 
persons of the own household and those of the neighbouring houses. 
By of the Parisad edition, this comparison is not clearly 

brought forth 

Then in the last line, ^t?l ^ of the Parisad edition is 
not more happy than 5«r of the University manuscript. 
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U 


30. The following pada is attributed to Candidasa in the 
Parisad edition of the songs of the poet : — 

’Tdil I 

c<2t5i 

{(t\S^ fi 

^*1 I 

^tS[Rr 

li 

3T^, <3 ^«(1 CW 1 
(?[ Sll 

W II 

sra-si ^5? 

<si srfctt I 

c^r ’ite II 

C3? :rf?tfl 

^ 1 

flit B 

Song No, 385. 

But the same pada is attributed to Narahari in the University 
manuscript No. 327 in the following form ; — 




?R7f?[ 1 



srf'SSf 'Sft^ B 




i 

®rtifuq 

i!??ra Ft^f^ 

'srtw ^ '5i<i^jf B 
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CP, 

«(fl^ OT !i 

!}^3! C3!t¥-51^tii 

<« \f%c^ site 1 

'H f%si igftste 

c»it CT if%c^ ite II 
<»CSf ‘3IS1^ 

f5ff?lf5 IICSR Jft5 I 

f^f|f% sifesT 

1% f tU li 

Song No. 6. 


We have pointed out before that this pada is also attributed 
to Narahari in another manuscript. So, Narahari seems to be the 
real author of the song. 

31. The following pada is attributed to Canrjldasa in the Parisad 
edition of the songs of the poet : — 

c<^ c^f #1^ ^te I 

C¥W1 ’it^®r c®f 

<£) ^lifi II 

fC®? fm 

^t^tes ®n:5pF 

^ <7lt B 

cistc^rg 1 ^?ri 

f%!?ra ^tes^ sfte 1 

^ « 
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csfcsra '«ft<!r^ 




^ ^ c?«t 

C'4»w^ 'srr^^ w II 



^ (7f«t 




ts) ^«f1 |f%W 


Song No. 787. 

But this song appears in the following form in the University 
manuscript No. 327 : — 

CiSN^ 

csm (?\ ■w\r^ I 

C’Ft**!! "tFlJ C^T 

<« II 

f Pfi®! 

■srt^ta I 

Ci£t^ 5t^f| 

Tltf OT **111:^ 1 

5tf% (71 '5rt<{« 

^tC3F CWTi Tff% B 



C«tTO '5tt«Rl 

f5tf?(f% 'srHil 

1 

ffit 'Sl^^ 

-SFft C^ 

C«fC5ra 'f’tltl 

H 


■SCT (7f«l 

’513^111 ^ 1 

■^m. 

1^1 C^ 


II 


Song No. 7. 
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32, In the University manuscript No, 2386; 
following Pada attributed to Narahari : — 


^rft^ ! 

sfilR II 

«R?(1 

CSfSu CT ^ I 

^rtw ^ ii 

^5f ^^5? in sftCT 

t% I 


4 SR fwi 

<i)^«fl mm I 
(R^ CH ^ttei n 
wra »rt? I 


we 


In tli6 Parisad edition of Candfldisa a similar Pada ii 
to the poet » 

#n!i wf 

^i?ra*rte'srWi 

C<2t^ *tfW ^*1 ^ 

Sit'S®! H 

^ WHW wr-Tfftl 

m Tt I 

RtW TO«1W # 


have the 


attributed 
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3#, f 

SfH Wto CT Ifl ^3? 

or II 

c^itwwlo® 

^f%TO I 

<11 |%Jf !!T?fl ^(^OJ 

CJil OT lf%05 ^ II 

5'%R ^■^^ or 5(Nf% 

^f^f% ^ I 

^1% -m^ 

f% #t¥r ^ li 

Song No. 335. 

Among other differences in the two versions quoted above, the 
following are important : — 

In the University manuscript No. 2386, we have — 

cn m m wt^ 

C^t% f% 1 

Butia the Parisad edition of Can^idSsa, we have the following in 
the place of the portion noted above : — 

5}^, cw \ 

(?r ^ ^ 

(ORO( *rf!R C? II 

Then, towards the end, we have in the manuscript : — 

But in the Parisad edition, we have 

W{^ JJti! i 
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lii a previous 'report we have already noted that in the Universitj 
manuscript No. this paJa has also been attributed to Nirakiri 

in the following form ; — 

’ftc? I 

cm nfii^ c«iTr«-$ 

?(tl^ 'STT^R ^tCW II 

01 

nc’ni Ff^i% 

RtiR II 

^tiR 

^1^^ f% ! 

’WIR ’UTICT CW m 

’WfJI ft « 

<« Rta I 

f5tf(£i «q f%ir =5rf4itsj 

(R^ (R lf%C$ ’tlR II 

^ ■ lac’ll 

’Ttn 1 

?IPR s?Ir 

ftsj » 

It should be-observed. that the two versions quoted from the two 
manuscripts are almost similar, and both of them differ from the 

sons of the Parisad edition in the same manner. In both the 

manuscripts the song is attributed to NarahanV.but in the Parifad 
editiooi Cancjidisa is said to be the author of the song. 

17 
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Ifc should be observed that in two. other songs no.ted in. the 
University mannseript No. 2386^ we have. in the. oi:ilophoa Namhari 
mentioned in the following maimer — 

fV ftH f%^=T H 


«£i ^ sri 

<« ira f%^5f '$t?i H 

p.a 

Further research may show if etc., is au 

expression peculiar to Narahari, 

83. In the University manuscript No. 2865, the following pada is 
attributed to Tarani Ramana — 

<« f%s? Vt«Rl 
^tCf I 

I?r 

f% '$1? II 

=fR 

fV 1 

wr 

STRICT ^ 5IH ' 
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ST^Ffil I 

TO frow^ 

in' srhf ^t?l 1! 

Song No. 3. 

We have already noticed that in the Universitv manuscript No. 
llllj this pada is also attributed to Tarani Ramana in the following 

form— - 

f^fw iitz^ I 

... . fV ®!tZ^ li 

. _ ?^'sr5RI. . . ’IftST . . • . • ■• 

^ t : - 

. ^ fir II 

'5tZ? f^ I 

(i) f%jf 'srt^Bt .- - '®rf^ 

. • . 'f^Ri pF ti 

’Hnl I 

?|TR TOI fklW^ 

' ■stfesr in wUri'W II 

p. 187. 
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These two padas are almost similar. .In the manuscript No. 
llllj the following four lines are omitted — 

(?r wt II 

There are minor other differences such as — 


Ms, No. 0865. 

Ms. No.- 1111. 

Ms. No. 2865. 

Ms. No nil. 





for 


j 

'5t{% 

1 

and 


ipftl ^-55 


for 






Neglecting such minor differences, and those of the four lines 
quoted above, we can say that these two Mss, have the same song 
quoted in each. 

But in the Parisad edition of Canc’idasa, a similar pada is 
attributed to this poet in the following form~ 


' c£l 

^ 'srcsrfBl 

(?r wtw R 
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'SfCf .■% 1 

fkm fell 

f% a 

■%ff f% wra c?»ra I 

C5t^ II 

SODg No. 885. 

It shooM be ^observed that the four lines lost in the 
manuscript No. 1111, which we have pointed out before, are found 
in the song of the Parii^ad edition, so that we can assume that the 
full song must be like one quoted from the' manuseript No. £865. 
The Parisad edition has omitted 

and has changed thejest-iQ the following manner — 

fet? fetf • , . nirt 

J,. _ . ’35p?t?[ '^1 f% 1 . ,_ 

for ^ . . ’tT't 

1% I 

II 

of the manuscripfe Ko. 2865. 

About the last four lines wherein are inserted the names of the 
poets, we have already ..discussed in a previous report. Suffices it to 
note in this place that we have this . song attributed to Tarani 
Ramana in two manuscripts. 

84. In the University manuscript No. 3394, (he following pada 
is attributed to fpf (Dina Cangjdasa) in the following form — 

. ■;* ■■ : > B 
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tiQ ciff wr 

TfCT I 

C551I1? «!?sr 

WEst II 

^1l{ f^1 ’'It'^rl 

#lCEr ^ I 

51^ c^^rf% fitBr n 

jpisra w 

'st^ c«rf?i55^i i 

^T3f ’llfti 

srfjfl «f^ 

<g §15 5fl^??f m I 
5»5J JTf&'S ^ « 

f^^tc®! ?tfel ffOTiCT 

?ffsral irff% I 

CIT%'| C»f ?[f*t C^ ^ ■«Ff? 

*}?1 «ftf^ f^tf^f^ » 

®ti®r f%?l w ^ 

■«f3?1 w^ 'sfi I 

liff® 

- - . ., , -. . f^ , .jCi. 

^T*t *tT?f II . 

sn 'Wfsf JTl 'Sf^ I . 


Song No. 1 
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In the Sahitya Parisad edition of CaniJldSsa, tbispada is attributed 
to Hvija OancJldSsa ( ) in. the following form — 

5t1% WJf W I! 

<M 

0?^ 

C^f^1 WITSI II 

- ^ta 

c^f^cf #11? all I 

CTO af% 

®T?fl C^a!% *211? H 
^5tta TO p'lpr 

'sta ^rfcar c^ttcatFsfl i 
wWa c^a 'SffSj^ 

a^ca 'srtfa TOtc^ttai ii 

npn a?t IwfJi * * * « 

‘ilt ^ ^ I 

'5iTas< *j|aa5 m s# c^'s^ 

TO It 

faTO®T 

afro atfH i 

caf^tai cwa c^ aca a^fa 

aifl «ftf% frft » 

?tc?i a^iatan f%?i1 TO TOil 

TO I 

■^^aPi 

TOPs^^t afa « 
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^1 c?f5t '®r=f ^tc*! 1 ' • 

5tC^ 

'5!;«i II 

Song No. 56. 

These two versions are almost similir, and .by eomparing the two 
redactionsj it is \ eifeetly clear that they are the two versions of 
the same song, for both of them contain the same number of eoupletSj 
and wordings are mostly of the same nature. Bu-t in the University 
manuseript we have Dina Canfjtdasa in the colophon in the 
place of Dvija Canridasa of the Parisad edition. This is an 
important point for careful investigation. Whether Dina Can(jldasa^^ 
and Dvija Cancjldasa” are the epithets of two different persons, 
or the different epithets of the same person ? In the Parisad edition 
of Canadasa, songs Nos. 155, 461, 483, 484, 515, 516, 517 etc., 
are attributed to Dina CanMdasa. But in the song under review 
we observe a very peculiar tendency, for, Dina Canr Idasa of the 
Ms. has been changed into Dvija Cancjldasa in the Parisad edition. 
If they are two separate persons, the song of one has passed in 
the name of another, 

But even without going into that controversy, the manuscript 
version supplies many important alternative feadings, <9.^., 

for, 

# Ftfll ^ » 

of the Parisad edition, we have 

CWTFi f^RtW 
^ ^ II 

in the Ms., which is undoubtedly more sweetj and appropriate. 
Besides, in the Parisad edition we have a gap after 
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which is filled up iu the manuscript as follows — 

Here perhaps stands for and is at the 

beginning of a sentence which ends with 

These four lines stand thus — 

<ii I 

<?f ^ C®TtP*i 

Tff%^ II 

Which perhaps means that the eyes of deer can not stand a 
comparison with the beautiful eyes of Krsna. The inferiority 
becomes at once evident by easting a glance at the eyes of Kfsna, 
for therein you will always find his eyes, extended up to the ears, 
bright with a transparancy and mixed with a tinge of fear, which 
is at once attractive and beautiful. I do, therefore, prefer the 
reading ^ to ^ of the Parisad edition. 

S5. In the University manuscript No. 2394 ; the following pada 
is attributed to Cancjidasa in the following form— 

^rtlai C3H 

’t’CT i?r%l II 

c^rfFW ^ ^ 

fswc? CJff^ I 

'^511 w II 

TOl •Itf? ■’1*1 ^ 

w (Tita ^ I 
f^: 7 ^- 7 ^ ^fw® *fv’=ra 

^ 8 



18 
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Wfl Tt«(l II 
' 5 ^ ^ta '®[t'if?i 

c^ wd itf^ ^tf% I 

at af; n 

f ¥^1 a ’itcw 1 

f5(?l^i^ 'SW '®Ta I! 

Song No. 3 


In the Parisad edition of Canc’ldSsa this pada has appeared in 
the following form— - 

fk ^\^\ i 


^ Jifi 

^1 II 

CTTSOf ^ l^tt 

C?f^ I 

^lC5m C^tsrta ^ft5[ 

'® 5 j ctl II 

srrft 

sn ort!i I 
f% trfios 

^ *11 II 

»iflt w ’i^T*i 

^1*11 1 

a ^*1 ’Ttf In 

=wtt ’Fna ntm II 
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(TfW^ '^t% I 

jfl 5lt^ (?r ’iTBtil 

?5 ^1% B 

PttfrtC’f C^ttiTf ^ ^5? 

<7f <1tra I 

f ifci 

^5ft?f li 
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Song No. f124. 


In the Sahitj^a Parisad edition there is no note for any alternative 
reading published with the poem. But in the University manus- 
cript, the following portions show variations, so that the two versions 
may be really helpful for preparing a better version of the poem. 
As for instance, we have in the Parisad edition— 

^jTf^ I 

but the manuscript supplies — 

CTtl I 


Here the repetition of twice in the same line is omitted, and 
the last line supplies also a good alternative version. 

In the Parisad edition we have 

^ cn ^5 

cjft w I 

but in the manuscript, the last line appears as 

C<T^ Ctrl I 

whereby the defect iu rhyming is satisfactorily eliminated. 

36. In the University manuscript No. 239i, we have the 
following song attributed to Gan^idasa thus — 

HlH T^US =11 5IC35 

c?f^ II 
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o\ cn 

#t I 

cyfl W '^TtH irtft 
f^f^1% ^ s 

KtH CT itsiW Tff^ Ff^ fW 

f^-tol I 

1^'®t|^ f^JT 
ff'«sT ipra ’sti 11 

^ c®r 

ctf«tr? CTft’iF I 

<a ^■^ ^5K?f1 WfH 

WOT lew II 

m »[|^ wesr fwj 

wtf^f I 

(?! 'tN ’®«ii m 

^?j wtew ^ ®!tf«f II 
Ffsrpf we^ 's^r f^^itfwf^ 

'St^JTl W?( I 

WtW?l W^lW ?P3R W%1 

35^ w'®OT m II 

Song No. 4. 

But in tbe SShitya Parisad edition, we have this song in the 
following form — 

w?riwi-*if^i 

Wll^ ■^*1 5(1 ^ 

W5 otR II 

otI ^ wlsf wtft fro® 

Wt5?OT II 
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'STf^T m 5tf% %?1 

m I 

'«rf'®5? 

1%'s«i ^t¥ a 

^ ^ W( 'srf'©^ 

W«tS (?TfC^ I 

<i) 5Wf^ 

^ a 

C^?( OT<f ^ ^ 

I 

(?f fWlW 

#tf? ^ ^tfn a 

^'iWw ^ 

f^^tt ^ I 

’grtoii m 

5r$CT B 

Song No, 826, 

The followiBg portions contain important variations— 

In the Parisad version we have 

Off^rcn^ 

# I 

But in the manuscript we have 

Ciff^ CWJf 

So, we find fcliafc the manuscript version is more satisfactory in 
respect of rhyming and sense. In the Parisad edition, we have 

^ C’ttC? ^ ^ 

but in the manuscript, we have 

^ Cf Tf'SR etc. 

Again, in the Parisad edition, we have 
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but the manuseript, we have 

^m H 

In both these eases the manuscript versions seem to be more 
correct and happy. 

^7. In the University manuscript No. 2394^ we have the 
following pada attributed to Candidasa in the following form— 

»i 'st^ ^ » 
c®iil I 

^ Trf% 

^tC5 '53^^^ II 

m f5c^ 

’Ft»il ^ta: I 

CS\^ H 

(?ff«r!ii ^ f^ 

(?r ?rjf '$^rfpi i 

II 

STfe^s I 

cn sjfl It 
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T^5T rt¥»I t 
CT TW3[ 

5T'«lt srffif II 

Song, No. 5. 


In the following portions variations oeour with the printed 
version of the Parisad edition^ {vtde song No. M7^ p. 145). There 
we liave“ 

-StTrif C?fT I 


* ^!e # ^ 

^ 0 ‘Ht ^ 

, * * • » 

cw ^sitc^r ftcn 1 
^000 
f ten II 

0 0 0 0 


38. In the University manuscript No. 2394', we have the following 
pada attributed to Candidasa thus — 


(PTtl I 

Ttfei "^i:^ ^'®5f 

■m:^ ntn ii 

CSW 

5I1 S{^ 1 


^ m II 
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^ ff C^ 

CRtC^ tf'95? 

^ II 

itfjii c’ttijit 

WtC®f I 

C®5T 5tf| Ttf^ <il 

H 

tpni ^ts(t?r 

sif^ Ttk^ Of 1 

'®it^ ?t5t?i f^5t^ 

^0{ CW II 

m cmsf 

Tttw I 

%fFfQTfOT 5rt^ I! 

Song No. 6, 

In the following portions variations occur with the printed 
versions of the Parisad edition, (vide song No. 269, p, 124), 

• * * * 

C'SUf JlTfW TTC't? wlw 

Jrt ST? 1 

# # ♦ Ilf 

iftl^ f^fjTpr <?PR 

ift m fHH m 

C^=l1 VJ II 

’jgs^ CT 'irnTO 

m m ^ ^ 

* * * 

^ 
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srf® ^k?[ I 

» ilf 4- ^ 

II 

C5R5f 

* -5^ -^f -JC- 

* * * 

Filf H 

The most important variation oeeiirs in the last line, where^ in 
the Parisad edition^ we have — * 

m i 

for of the manuscript version. This is a point 

of enquiry whether 1%^ and are two persons 

or the same man using different modes of expressions. The other 
important variations are — 

of the manuscript, for etc., of the Parisad edition. The 

former is more clear, and therefore, preferable. 

Also of the Ms., seems to be more satis- 
factory in respect of rhyming than of the 

Parisad edition. 

Also compare 

cm vs, 

and cmW 

vs, 

cmw 

etc. etc. 

In the University Manuscript No. 2394-, the following pada 
is attributed to Candidisa, thus — 

' fill "111^ 

ClTC^l it'^F?? ■5f^ H 
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'$lTter Tf«ft I 
CT ^ ^ r[f% 

’^’N ^ftfs( m\ ti 

^ m t%l^sT 

f^ffiif% ’icsi wr 1 

c^ #¥ ■sraif 

iti wc^f !i 

Tffei c^rf^F 

1%r c^ I 

^ II 

irff^ #1^ JTfft *ii:?f 

^ 5T^1r5 

Tfin H 

Song No. 7. 

In the following portions variations occur with the printed 
version of the Parisad edition (vide song No. S65, p. 159), thus — 


^ ^ ^ 

^5tC? f% ^*(1 t 
jj^ ^sprtt cn 

^ ?rf«(1 « 

• » • • 

'srft f® 'sr^l’fCH II 

cwfc® * ♦ * 

TtC?! II 
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o?CT ^ ^r:^ 

«9«rfOT ^ 1 

• * 9|r « 

^ II 

In most of these places the manuscript version is more correct 
and satisfactory. 

The following pairs are good specimens for comparative study — 

40. wrfii 

^ ^ I 

^ ^ H 

^ I 

“9 ’^Sf ■^5? II 

ftI wt? ’imi Id sft? I 

^PlC5 II 

35tPji:^ ^ ^ I 

fwt 1^1% ^tfwl s 

(T^KH JfW » 

c^rra »f*tl ^ I 

^ JHtsi ml cm II 

fnlil% 1%^ ’Ttn ’Tsit*! ^ 1 

fHtl^ ffj? ^ II 

University Ms. No. 2394, Song 8. 

But there are variations with the following version of the Parisad 
edition : — 

^ ?rff% I 

s?!®! Tt®11 %1^1% II 

5?1 '$1? sfl I 

f35»tt^C5f a*! 'i) ^ ^ H 
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'sm c^^ ftitf II 

^ m.'^ 8 

^fl[f5 «Q?(5f Cf "SIW I 

#f?f$ ftlC^T orf^ c^ C«®T I 
'srtf^ c^ "im c’f^ II 
f^cE^? nt’f sn ^ I 
F'fttftcyr II 

SoDg No, 866, p. 159. 


41. ^t5f 

t% ^ mi I 

OT cm wik^ w«fi 

¥**0 II 

(ii ? t«ii 

c^ m fnf^1% ^t®! I 

5FTf%^ C5tn II 

m f^Rit 

w f^fll% w 1 

^ m OT5( ^tsrtt^l 

II 

CtStC^ ^JT ffff ?(*tf?f I 
FfQffJT ^(Jff f^1%f^ 

fw^ >f^*rsr H 

University Manuscript No. 2394, Song No. 9. 
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Bufc in the Parisad editioo we have it in the following form : — 

#1 

t% ^ iftf «| j 

CT OTC«r ^ 

ntn ^«fi II 

jft, cw '®t®f I 

If 

f fiPT Wtra 
x.^ TO I 

TO H 

^tsf <«1 5 :^ 

f 1 

5'ftrt'^ TO C^5(f5 

n^lt'^l C5fl% II 

Soog No, 309, p, 138. 

U. ^It’t 

f% »rf? I 

^iPf 

^ nn'srff H 

TO1 ^1 TO 1 

’Ttf ta 

WT 8 

TO 1 % ^1 TO 
^TOI Iplt^ I 

TO^ CTOl 

"'ft H 
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m fCTii! ’m 

#r 

fim C'®5TII 

W! 

C^ I 

ntc^ 

Tt’^ yjtn I! 

U. Ms. No. 1^394!, Song No, 10. 

But in the Pari§ad edition, we have — 

f% "STf^f fl^OT ilt*I I 

i<) ^ ^ 'Sflf 1 

JRft 1^ ?lt1% 

^1 Jr% ^ I 

^ II 

Wil ^tC*l 1%srt 5TI 

c«n ■n?rt«i ^ I 

'srf^ ^%1 « 

^ ^!?RI «I?R 

C«t51 1 

fsi»Rf C'SSf » 

F'%t^ ^ '«5? ^si Tfl 

(?T ’St^ C$t^ ^ I 
f% ^fiiro ’itOJ 

Tli{ (?r ^ II 


Soog No* 298. 
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CJftt ^ I 

^ ^<«fi ^tC5 a 

fWa TOl i 

5?in?? (>3) *(t?l » 

?Ff?^ m 

c?n #( 1 

<<1 9^ yprj^ B;$5f 

j?Tft «rff% II 

f^ji cs^ c?f? (8) csm sn MS 

^ OT («) i?tf^ ^ i 
nj ^ 1i5ri W ^ '3# (1) 

1%^ (Ir) ^1 M B 
^ 1 w f &3 STi Trft 3 (S) 

■^t^t?I3t^1 ^ (^o) I 

5fQ?tt»r ^ ^t®itf fn(f^)i3 ( > i) 

^?[ (:>^) II 


The following are 
the Parisad edition : — 

(>) ^ 

( 8 ) ^ 

0) 3lll 

O-) ’Ttsl 


U. Ms. 

the variations with 

(<) ^rtwi 

(«) 'Tflf 

(V) asR«l 
(■») 


.. 2394, Song No. 11. 
g No. 828, p. 146 of 

(«) «NBr 
W t%:5r 
(») 

(>^) 
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44. (> I 

( 4 ; I 

(«) 1%'si 1%tR 

iWJ$t f¥^»i (8) fifii H 

^1 (a) 

Ctf ('is) I 

CT5R1 ^ (“)) ^5(1 

Itw 1% CT (y) II 

c^ -siw f¥r ^fi 

^ 1 

(S) ^5[f^ 

Jt'®l5j II 

Tt1% I 

C5?iT ■s|PT ^1% <£i^ 

(i^) CT Tf'QST ^Tf% H 

5f«rft?T ^C5T c^^5[ ( ^-o) 

C<2tTO[ CTf 1 1 

Tf5l% Sfti 

^ 1% <rtw (^8) ctRi II 

U. Ms. No. 2394i, Song No. 12. 

The following are the variations with the song No, S29 of the 
Farisad edition : — • 

{■>) sfR% . (^) m h) (8) c^sr 

(«) irt , (■!.) 'stsfU'f^ 0) c^sf^n (b-) 'sri^rf^ 

(s) ; (>.) sii (i>i) cJit 1 :^ (i^) % 

(•s-o) (^8) 
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45. ^<!ri o) 

sraTq 

^ (^) f t^1 1 

u3c^ a («) II 

QW SfkiT 'll'SR nfwiw (s) 

w:^ f% (4) ll% (’!») 

tci Ptflc^?r(‘)) II 

csf cfprai (b-) 5rf?il ftn (s) 

C55I 1 

CSf (^O C^ B 

CSf 5(f% 1 

UtfC^ (^^) plf?tf% cw (vo) 

^'ifl (-sS) II 

U. Ms. No. ‘2394, Soiig No. 13. 

The following are the variations with song No. 388 of the 
Parisad edition : — 

(■>) ^ (^) tm (■«) ’tl?i (®) (*) 

('Sa) (^) (b') Cff^ («») C(2t^ 

(i.) ^t^ri (i^) (^^) ®rt5f5 (^«) CT ^*1 

(■>8) c^t«n 

46. ^'Stff ('>) 

Ti^ {=0 f^i I ^1 c^n I 

TW?f 

3f{5^'^1l?f5f C*f1 « («) 


§0 
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SftCSf ^f^(8) (4) 

f% ^1 JIOT ('*») 'mM 

(‘^) "^*1^ '<f^ « 

0f%l ■^1? I 

f^tf^ fww ®ft^ {'r) 

OT c®f%^ li 

^vs, (s) Jt^fsf c^ -m (•> •) 

^ ^1% I 

^f^STtcn ’TfW 

II (i^) 

U. Ms. No. 3394, Song No. 14. 

The followiog are the variations with song No. 330 of the 
Farisad edition ; — 

(^) 

(>0) JT^^T C5iif c®f cm II 

(8) (4) 'Sf’tmf (’4>) (i) 

{y) Ii'l (S) (>o) 

(■»:>) jpstn 

^ BvfW’T «rNt^ 

<m ^fji ^f?iw 

II 

(^) 

f¥ (0 Tt®f <fl ^t?! W I 

tN fsir® m mtfl 
'stai cm II 


47 
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c^rf^w t 

C5f 

yif% ('S) li 

a m ! 

CSlt^ ^ fj[i:^ (fc) 

II («) 

cn ^f^tff ^ ^1 

f%5ffi[ II 

U. Ms. No. :^39J<, Song No. ir>. 

The following are the variations with song No. 331 of the 
Parisad edition : — 

(^) (^) 

(8) ^^^ -51^ ■51?, (<£) ! 

f^iT^ttl C’fttt I 

csrf’F-'ff^^'R f^l ^ 

C^ttfC^ ^tft H 

48. (^) 

=5(5iE?ri (^) ’if^ I 

cn tR wi («) itf^ II 
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STtf^^F itPil* 1 

'?ltCT ’0 <Si C^ (8) 

■siW (4) II 

'sf^ f%?r 

C^iRl I ('Js) 

1^1 ^1 II (b') 

c's®! 

CTto I 

(») ^rrsf^tf^ 

^tfJifj ^ ^11 

ill ’itl ^'(WS ^?!l 

(pqtCT c^rNr ?tcf I 

FfQWtW ^C®I ^ f^?t1 f^ICT ( •> • ) 
m ¥f?rf ntcf II 

U. Ms. No. 2S94, Song No. 16 


The following are the 
Pari§ad edition ;— 

variations with 

song No. 

{'>) ^tn?i1 'STtf^n 

(%) ’t?!t*l ('Sj 


(8) C*fC^^ 

(4) CSft^ 


(•^) 

(1) '=rWi cw 


(!r) 5rt ?ltf^ 

(S) 

c^rttsi 



SOME CENTRAL PROBLEMS OE THE RIO-VEDIC 
HISTORY : AND THE VEDIC SCHOLARS. 

BY Dr. N. IC. Dutt, M.A., Ph.D. (Lokd.) 

The Rig-veda has long been a favourite study of scholars 
and antiquarians both in the east and in the west. Unfor- 
tunately, however, a good deal of confusion and misconception 
still prevails among Vedic scholars even on some of the 
central problems of the Rig- vedic History. “It is the boast 
of inductive philosophy,” observed Professor H. H. Wilson, 
long ago, in the preface of his translation of the Visnu-Purana, 
“that it draws its conclusions from the careful observation 
and accumulation of facts, before it ventures upon specula- 
tions. This proced ure has not (however) been observed in 
the investigation of the mythology and the traditions of the 
Hindus and the most erroneous views have been confident- 

ly advanced ” on flimsy grounds and inadequate data. And 
“no nation has, in this respect, been more unjustly treated,” 
adds Professor Maxmuller (Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 6), 
“than the Indian. Not only have general conclusions been 
drawn from the most scanty materials, but the most question- 
able and spurious authorities have been employed without 
the least historical investigation or the exercise of that criti- 
cal ingenuity which, from its peculiar character, Indian 
Literature requires more than any other.” These solemn 
utterances were penned many decades ago. But they have 
been a cry in the wilderness. In certain fields of literary 
activities the state of things is, in fact, almost as bad as ever ; 
and the wild utterances and speculations of the Vedic scholar 
on such important problems as the Genealogy of King Sudas, 
the Identity of the ‘Eive Tribes,’ so frequently mentioned in 
the Rig-veda, the Object and Destination of the celebrated 
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Expedition of the Bharatas, under Visvamitra, across the 
"Vipas and Sutudri, the famous War of the Ten Kings, and 
the like are instances in point. Neither Yaska, nor the great 
commentator Sayana has thrown any light whatever on many 
of these problems. And the imagination of the Western 
Vedic scholars has, in many cases, simply run amok; and 
confusion now stands worse confounded. 

The Bharatas at War with the ‘Five Tribes.’ 

In R. V. Ill, 53, 24, Visvamitra describes Sudas and his 
forces as “ the sons of Bharata ” Bharatasya putrah. In R. 
V. Ill, 33, 12, we find that the Bharatas, under Visvamitra, 
crossed the rivers Vipas and Sutudri at their junction, 
“desirous of cows.” In R. V. Ill, 53, 11, Visvamitra is 
found commanding his kinsmen, the Kusikas, to “ let loose 
the charger of Sudas in war (for conquest)”; and in the 16th 
Rik of the same hymn, we find Visvamitra praying, “ May 
(the goddess) Sasarpari forthwith procure us, in abundance, 
the treasures (or food) gathered in the land of the ‘Five 
Tribes,'" abharat tuyam ebhyah adhi sravah Panchajanyasu 
krstisu. 

Again, in R. V. VI, 61, 12, Sarasvati has been described 
as “the cause of the prosperity of the ‘ Five Tribes,’” Pancha- 
jatS Tardhayantl. Subsequently, in R. V. VII, 33, 6, we 
are told that “the Bharatas were fewer in number and were 
surrounded by the enemies,” and that, at this crisis, Vasistha 
became their leader and guide, and “ the forces under the 
Tvtsus multiplied in number.” In the 3rd Rik of the same 
hymn we are further told that “on account of the hymns 
offered by the Vasisthas, Indra saved Sudas in the War of 
the Ten Kings,” In R. V. VII, 18,17, we are again told 
that “Indra then caused a lion to be killed by a goat,” tat 
sinham chit petvena jaghana Indrah, “and procured Sudas 
immense riches,” Now, it is quite clear from above that the 
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expedition of the Bharatas, under Visvamitra, \ras directed 
against the ‘Bive Tribes’ then dwelling on the banks of tlie 
Sarasvati; and that, after the Bharatas had crossed the rivers 
"Vipas and Sutudri, they were surrounded by the enemies, 
and that, at this crisis, Vasistha joined the Bharatas with 
his Trtsu forces. And lastly, we are told that King Sudas, 
with the aid of the Trtsus under Vasistha, ultimately inflicted 
a crushing defeat on the enemies in the War of the Ten 
Kings, and obtained immense riches. 

Professor A. A. Alacdonell, following in the footsteps of 
Muir and Zimmer, had, however, in his History of Sanskrit 
Literature (1900), completely distorted the history of this 
period, and described the Bharatas as “ among the enemies of 
Sudas,” and “defeated by Sudas and his Trtsus,” and the 
‘Live 'i'ribes’ as “allied with Sudas in the great battle.” 
What a strange distortion of history ! Professor Macdonell, 
with several of his co-workers, in the field, had, in this connec- 
tion, committed many other equally unpardonable blunders 
as well (ibid, pp. 151-153). The Vedic Index by Keith and 
Macdonell was published twelve years later (1912). And 
although passing for a great authority on all matters connect- 
ed with Ancient India, the Vedic Index also abounds in 
grave historical blunders, and several of these are mere repeti- 
tions of Professor Macdonell ’s old blunders. We propose to 
examine the Vedic Index in what follows, and to point out 
some of these absurd blunders. 

The Genealogy of King Sudas. 

King Sudas, the Vedic Index tells us (Vol. II, p. 
454), “is known as Paijavana; and Yaska accordingly 
(the) calls him son of Pijavana ; then Divodasa must be his 
grand-father. Or, if DivSdasa be his father, Pijavana 
must be his remote ancestor. But the former alternative is 
more probable.” The above shoft extvact contains Quits as 
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many as three palpable blunders. In R. V. VII. 18, 22, we 
are most clearly told that Sudas was the grandson of king 
Devavan, (Devavatah napta), and the son of Pijavana, also 
known as Divodasa. The Eik in question describes the 
munificence of King Sudas, and runs thus : — Devavatah 

naptuh Sudasah Paijavanasya dan am. Here Sudas is 

clearly described as the son of Pijavana and the grandson of 
Devavan. In the 26th Eik of the same hymn, the Maruts 
have been invoked to serve Sudas “as they had served his 
father DivSdasa,” Divodasam na pitaram Sudasah, and to 
protect “ the house of the son of Pijavana,” Paijavanasya 
ketam. Prom this latter Rik it is evident that Divodasa was 
only another name of Pijavana, “ Divodasa iti Pijavanasya eva 
namdntaram,'^ as Sayapa also clearly points out. The authors 
of the Vedic Index evidently never came across these signi- 
ficant and important Riks ; and hence the blunders. But is 
it not a matter of very great surprise that such' important Pdks 
have hitherto escaped the notice of all modern Vedic scholars ? 

The Vedic Index further describes Sudas as “ a Bharata 
King of the Trtsu family ” (Vol. II, p. 5). Here having re- 
presented Sudas as “ a Bharata king,” Professor Macdonell 
has corrected one of his old blunders. But the correction is 
only partial ; and the Vedic Index is distinctly wrong in des- 
cribing Sudds as “of the Trtsu family.” “ There can be little 
doubt,” the Vedic Index tells us, in this connection, “that 
Ludwig’s view of the identity of the Bharatas and the Trtsus 

is practically correct More precisely Oldenberg (in 

Buddha he took Ludwig’s view, p. d06) considers that the 
Trtsus are the Vasisthas, the family singers of the Bharatas ; 
while Geldner recognises (Vedische Studien^ 2, 136, etc.), 
with perhaps more probability, in the Trtsus the royal family 

of the Bharatas Hillebrandt (Vedische Mythologie, 

I, 111) sees in the connection of the Tytsus and the Bharatas 
a fusion of two tribes,” But this last-mentioned view, adds 
the Vedic Index, “ is not supported by any evidence beyond 
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the fact that, in Ms opinion, some such theory is needed to 
explain Divodasa’s appearing in connection with Bharad?aja 
family, while Sudas, his son or perhaps grandson, is connected 
with the Vasisthas and the Visvamitras (Vol. II, p. 95).” 
In this extract the Vedic Index has cited four different views 
bearing on the relation between the Bharatas and the Ti tsus; 
and its authors are evidently at a loss to understand which 
one of them to accept as correct. And after a good deal of 
hesitation and wavering, they have at last accepted the most 
erroneous view, and have, with Geldner, identified the Trtsus 
with “ the royal family of the Bharatas.” The Vedic Index 
has elsewhere (Vol. I, p. 322) also repeated this blunder, and 
described the Bharatas as “ the subjects of the Trtsus.” But 
this is clearly wrong. Visvamitra, as already noticed, has 
described Sudas and his men as “ the sons of Bharata,” Bhara- 
tasya putrab, or as “ the Bharata people,” Bharatab Janah, 
Visvamitrasya raksati vrahmedam Bharatam Janam (E. V. Ill, 
63, 24, and ] 2) ; and among his utterances we nowhere meet 
with any reference to the Trtsus. This alone clearly suggests 
that the Trtsus were, in all probability, not in any way origi- 
nally connected with the Bharatas. Subsequently, however, 
when Vasistha assumed the leadership of the Bharatas, he 
joined the latter with his Trtsu forces •, and Sudas, with the 
aid of the combined Trtsu-Bharata forces, ultimately defeat- 
ed the ‘ Five Tribes ’ on the banks of the Sarasvatl. In this 
connection, Vasistha himself clearly tells us (R. V. VII. 83, 6) 
that when Sudas was hard pressed by the enemies, in the War 
of the Ten Kings, “ two kinds of people ” invoked Indra and 
Varuna for protection ; and they (Indra and Varuna) “ saved 
Sudas together with the Trtsus,'’ pra Sudasam avatam Trtsu- 
bhib saha. The expression, “ you two (O Indra and Varuna) 
saved Sudds, together with the Trtsus,” is highly significant: 
and it quite clearly proves that SudMs was not a Trtsu, and that 
the Trtsus loere merely his allies. In the expression “two kinds 
of people.” UhhaydsaJi, “dpiprakdrdh Janah,” as Sdyam puts it, 
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we have a still more emphatic declaration of the same fact. 
“ The two kinds of people,” referred to here, were, as Sayana 
himself points out, Sudas, with his Bharata forces, and “ his 
allies, the THsus,” Sudahsang5 raja tatsahayabhutah Tftsava- 
s'cha evam dviprakarah Janah. This Rik, therefore, completely 
demolishes the myth concocted hy Geldner, and tmcritically 
accepted by the authors of the Vedic Index, and their followers. 
The connection of the Bharatas with the Trtsus was, therefore, 
clearly “ a fusion ” between two distinct elans, as was faintly 
seen by Hillebrandt long ago. But the Vedic Index has reject- 
ed the right track faintly foreshadoioed by Hillebrandt, and 
followed a wrong guide. 

Again, in R. V. VII, 83, 4, Vasistha has himself clearly 
described the Trtsus as a family of singers or hymn-makers. 
“ In the war (of the Ten Kings),” ho here tells us, “ you two 
(O Indra and Varuijia,) heard the invocations of the Trtsus, 
and saved Sudas ; and the ministration of the Trtstis 
bore its fruits,” satya Trtsunam abhavat purohiti^. Here 
Vasistha himself clearly tells us that the Trtsus w^ere merely 
related to the Bharatas as their family singers and allies, and 
not as their royal family, as the Vedic Index has wrongly 
assumed with Geldner. The R. V. VII, 83, 6 also clearly proves 
this. Here we are clearly told that when Sudas, with his 
Bharata forces, under the leadership of Vis'vamitra, was 
surrounded by the enemies in the great War, Vasistha, with 
his Trtsu forces, joined him, and assumed the leadership of 
the combined Trtsu- Bharata forces. The expression 
“ Vasistha became their leader and high-priest,” abhavat cha 
purab eta Vasisthahi, is highly significant, and clearly proves 
that the connection of the Bharatas with the Trtsus was 
merely a fusion between two different clans. 

Moreover, immediately after the death of King Sudas, 
severe hostilities, we know, broke out between his descendants, 
the Saudasas, and the Vasi§thas (c/. the Kausi. Brah. iv, 8 ; 
the Panohavimsa Brah,4v, 7, 3, VIII, 2, 3, etc. See also the 
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Vedic Index, VoL II, pp. 275-276). The Saudasas wanted to 
have the Visvamitras restored to their lost position of dignity 
as the family singers of the Bharatas, soon after the death of 
Sudas, when the great War was over, and the services of the 
Trtsus were, it seems, no longer required. The Vasisthas 
evidently opposed this attempt tooth and nail. And this led 
to an outbreak of severe hostilities between the Saudasas and 
the Vasisthas. If Sudas really belonged to the Trtsu family, 
such a conflict between the Saudasas and the Vasisthas would 
have been simply impossible. And the very fact that such a 
conflict was at all possible also clearly proves the utter absurdity 
of the hypothesis that Sudds and the Saudasas belonged to the 
Trtsu family. 

The Expedition of the Bharatas under Visvamitra. 

The Vedic Index, like the History of Sanskrit Literature, 
is quite silent on the object and destination of the Expedition 
of the Bharatas, under Visvamitra, across the Vipas and the 
^utudri. Vis'vamitra, in his prayer to the goddess Sasarparl 
has, however, as already noticed, most clearly told us (R. V. 
III. 5, 3, and 16) that the conquest of the ‘ Five Tribes ’ was the 
object of the expedition. The ‘ Five Tribes dwelt, as already 
seen, on the banks of the Samsvatl ; and the Bharatas had to 
cross the rivers Vipas and Sutudri from the west. The Vedic 
Index, however, tells us that Visvamitra, “ in his raid for 
cows,” crossed the aforesaid rivers '‘from the east, as Pischel 
points out, and not from the west,” as held by Roth, Geldner, 
and Bloomfield (Vol. II, p. 310). Here also the Vedic Index 
is distinctly wrong, and so is Pischel. In R. V. VII, 18, 8, 
we are told that Sruta, Kavasa, Briddha, Druhyu and Anu 
endeavoured to drown Sudas and his Bharata forces (then 
evidently about to march against the ‘ Five Tribes ’) by break- 
ing open the embankment of the Parusnl from behind. This 
clearly shows that on the eve of the outbreak of the War of 
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the Ten Kings, the Bharatas dwelt on or near the eastern hank 
of the Parusfil, the modern Bavl. And this also explains why 
Visvamitra has in his address to the Vipas and the Sutudri, 
declared to hare reached the rivers “ from a distance, (durat) 
with carts and chariots of war,” and why he solicited the 
rivers to “ bend low ” and to “ be easily fordable,” to enable 
the Bharatas to fight the ‘ Five Tribes ’ on the Sarasvatl. It 
is quite clear from all these that on the eve of the outbreak of 
the War of the Ten Kings, the Bharatas dwelt on the eastern 
bank of the Parusm, and that on reaching the rivers Vipas and 
Sutudri, they crossed them from the west, and not from the east. 
In R. V. VII. S3, 1, we are also clearly told that the expedi- 
tion of the Bharatas had marched “ eastward,’^ praeha. Evi- 
dently, therefore, here also both the Vedie Index and Pischel 
are distinctly wrong. Here also the authors of the Vedie Index 
have rejected the right track faintly foreshadowed by Roth, 
Geldner and Bloomfield, and followed a wrong guide. 

The of the Ten Kings. 

Bat who were the ten kings combined against Sudas in the 
Great War of the Ten Kings ? In that Great War, Sudas, we 
are told (B. V. VII, 82, 1), had to fight ‘‘both Aryans and 
non-Aryans,” Dasa arjani cha. The expedition of the Bharatas 
under Visvamitra was, as we have seen, directed against the 
‘ Five Tribes ’ on the Sarasvati. But when the Bharatas 
marched, or were about to march, towards the Vipas and the 
Sutudri, Sruta, Kavasa, Briddha, Druhyu and Ann, as Just 
noticed, attempted to drown SudSs and his forces by diverting 
the waters of the Parusni. But the attempt failed, and the 
waters of the Parusni, we are told, “flowed along its proper 
channel and not otherwise, and Sruta, Kavasa, Briddha, and 
Druhyu were themselves drowned, with (many of) their 
children,” in their efforts to drown Sudas with his forces, and 
Anu, with his children or men, alone escaped the common 
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disaster (R. V. VII, 18, 8-12), In this connection the 

Kig-veda tells us that “ the charger of Sudas reached its 
destination,” and that “ Indra subjugated (or destroyed) the 
garrulous (or chattering) enemies for the human king Sudas.” 
Here Sudas, is described as a “ human king,” and Sruta, 
Kavasa, Briddha, Bruhyu and Auu as his garrulous or chatter- 
ing enemies. This clearly proves that the enemies of Sudas 
ref erred to above -were “other than m.en’',i.e., non-Aryans. 
Tn the Rig-veda, the non- Aryans, have actually been des- 
cribed as “chatterers,” tuviravah, (X. 99, 6), “ Vahus'avdah,” 
as Sayajia puts it, and as Amanusah (X. 22, 7 and 8). Again, 
in R. Y. Vril, 4, 1, Indra is said to be “ despatched by 
men” against Ann’s son and against Turvakt. The ex- 
pression, “ Thou art despatched by men against Anu’s son 
and Turvasa,” nrsutah asi anave, asi Turvase, is also quite 
significant. Both Roth and Grassman are, therefore, right in 
treating the Anus as people foreign to the Aryans” (cf. 
Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 22). But our contention is that, not 
only the Anus, but all the five peoples, described here as the 
chattering or garrulous enemies of the “human king” Sudas, 
wei*e non-Aryans. 

It is, therefore, quite clear that Sruta, Kavasa, Briddha, 
Druyhu and Anu, the chattering enemies of the human king 
Sudds, were all non-Aryans, and formed the pve non-Aryan 
members of the Coalition of the Ten Kings against Sudds, in 
the Great War, and that the ‘Five Tribes’ on the Sarasvatl 
were the remaining five members of the Coalition. And these 
latter, as we shall see presently, were all Aryans. And this 
fully accords with the fact that the Coalition consisted of 
“ both Aryans and non- Aryans.” The five non- Aryan mem- 
bers of the Coalition alone dwelt on the western bank of 
the Parusnl, while attempting to drown the Bharatas under ' 
Sudas, and were “ the western neighbours ” of the Bharatas 
and not the ‘Five Tribes,’ as the Vedic Index wrongly tells 
us (Vol. II, p. 436). These latter lived far away from the 
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Bharatas on the SaraswatL It is, therefore, also distinctly 
wrong to describe the ‘Five Tribes’ as “the neighbours” of 
the Bharatas, and much more as their “western neighbours.” 

Professor Macdonell is not, however, prepared to accept 
the statement that Sruta, Kavasa, Briddha, Druhyu and Anu 
were all non-Aryans. “ Even if Vadhrivachah did mean 
garrulous,” says Professor Macdonell, referring to the present 
writer’s view, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(January, 1921, p. 131) “how could he (Mr. Dutt) possibly 

prove that these enemies were non-Aryans ? What 

reason has he to suppose that Sruta does not here mean 

‘famous,’ and Briddha ‘old’ ? But even if all these 

five are proper names, how is it, supposing them to belong to 
non-Aryans, that they are apparently all Sanskrit ?” Prom 
what has been stated above the objection contained in the 
first part of the above extract has evidently no legs to stand 
upon. In the Rig-veda the non-Aryans have often been 
described as “other than men,” amanusafi, and also as “chat- 
terers” or “garrulous,” tuviravahi. The chattering enemies 
of the human king Sudas must have, therefore, been non- 
Aryans, or else they would not have been described as “chat- 
terers,” vadhrivachah, and Sudas as “ human.” The objection 
contained in the second part of the above extract is too pue- 
rile to deserve any reply. The five terms, Sruta, Kavasa, 
Briddha, Druhyu and Anu, are evidently proper names 
denoting the chattering enemies of king Sudas, who attempt- 
ed to drown the Bharatas in the waters of the Parusni. It is, 
therefore, most absurd to treat these terms as attributives, 
as suggested in the above extract. “ But even if all these five 
terms are proper names,” asks Professor Macdonell, “ how 
is it, supposing them to belong to non- Aryans, that they 
are apparently Sanskrit ?” But do the terras really look like 
Sanskrit? Even if some of them appear to be so, others such 
as Druhyu and Kavasa, are hardly so. Again, proper names, 
we know, often vary in their structures and pronunciations 
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according to linguistic variations. Some of the non-Aryaiis, 
we also know, were subsequently admitted into the Aryan 
fold. Turvas'a and Jadu, for instance, were non-Aryans, 
dasa Jaduh Turvasascha (Bi. V. X. 62, 10). But though 
non-Aryans, and “unaccustomed to abhitions," asnatarU, they 
were afterwards “admitted to the ablutionary rites,” apciray at 
(R. V. IV. 30,17) A The Rig-veda also tells us that after his 
accomplices had been drowned in the waters of the Parusni, 
Anu sought for and obtained the freindship of Sudas. And 
this clearly explains the supposed riddle why Tnrvasa, though 
a non- Aryan, subsequently appears as “an worshipper of 
Indra”,with an Anu prince (Vedic Index, Vol. I,p.316). 
Moreover, the assumption of the identity of race from the 
identity of speech has long been discarded by the Anthro- 
pologists as erroneous. In fact, “ the ethnological value of 
comparative philology,” to use the words of the famous 
Rrench anthropologist, Broca, “is extremely small.” It, 
therefore, follows that even if some non-Aryan appellations 
really look like Sanskrit, no ethnic significance can be attached 
to them. 

The Vedic Index has also committed several other 
blunders in this connection. Bharadvaja has described the 
War of the Ten King as “the Great War” (VI. 4.6, 4, and 13). 
But the Vedic Index describes it as “a battle” which “ took 
place on the Parusni (Vol. I, p. 320). The battle on the 
Parusni was only one of the many incidents of the War of 
the Ten Kings ; and the main battles of the campaign, and at 
least two such battles are clearly recorded in the Rig-veda, took 
place on the tract of land between Sutudri and the Sarasvatl. 
In one of these battles, the Bharatas, as already noticed, were 
about to be surrounded by the ‘Five Tribes’; and in the second 
battle, Sudas, with the aid of the Trtsus, under Vasistha, inflict- 
ed a crushing defeat on the enemies, and obtained “ immense 

1 This Bik has been grossly misunderstood by sereral scholars. (See Dr. A. C. 
Das’s Big- Vedic India, p. 85.) SSyapa, however, has given the correct meaning. 
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riches” (R. V. VII. 18,17), “the treasures gathered in the 
land of the ‘Rive Tribes’ (R. V. VII. 72,5), the goal of the 
expedition of the Bharatas, under Visvamitra (R, V. Ill, 
53,16). It is, therefore, a complete distortion of history to 
describe the Great War of the Ten Kings as a mere battle on 
the Partism. 

“ There was another fight,” says the Vedic Index, “ on 
the Yamuna with Bheda, the Ajas, Sigrus, and the Yaksus 
and “as Yamuna and Parusiii represent the two opposite ends 
of the territory of the Trtsus, it is difficult to see,” adds the 
Vedic Index, “ how the Ten Kings could be confederated.” 
But in a matter like this, continues the Vedic Index, “ abso- 
lute numerical accuracy cannot be insisted on ” (Vol. I, 
p. 321). This extract also contains at least three palpable 
blunders. Rirst, it is clearly wrong to describe the battle, 
with Bheda and his associates, on the Yamuna, as an incident 
of the War of the Ten Kings. The Great War ended with the 
final overthrowal of the ‘ Five Tribes ’ on or near the SarasvatL 
And the battle, with Bheda and his allies, on the Yamuna, 
was evidently fought some time after the termination of the 
War of the Ten Kings. In R. V. VII, 95, 5, we find Vasistha 
soliciting the Sarasvati to accept his hymns, and expressing a 
strong desire for residence, with his men, on her shores, adorn- 
ed with excellent riches, “ like sheltered trees on her banks ”. 
The expression, “ we shall dwell on thy hanks like sheltered 
trees,” upastheyama sarap.am na vrksam, is highly signifi- 
cant. We, again, find two Bharatas, Devasrava and Devavata, 
invoking Agni to shine forth brightly, adorned with riches, in 
the houses of those dwelling on the banks of the Drsadvatl, 
the Sarasvati and the Apaya (R. V. Ill, 23, d). It is evident 
from all these that after the final overthrowal of the ‘ Rive 
Tribes,’ the Trtsu-Bharatas settled on their newly-conquered 
territory. The battle, with Bheda and his allies, on the Yamu- 
na, was, therefore, evidently a new conflict with new enemies. 
And the authors of the Vedic Index have also been obliged to 
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admit this in some other connection. Here the Vedic Index 
frankly admits that Sudas defeated Bheda and his allit's on the 
Yamuna “ apparently in a second battle after the battle of the 
Ten Kings'’’ (Vol. II, p. liO). Here is a clear admission that 
the battle on the Yamuna with Bheda and his associates was 
a new conflict with new enemies some time after the conclu- 
sion of the War of the Ten Kings. Here then are koo dis- 
tinctly contradictory vietos advanced side by side in the 
Vedic Index ; and of these tico statements the former is clearly 
ivrong. Hopkins has also wrongly described the battle with 
Bheda, on the Yamuna, as an incident of the War of the Ten 
Kings. But, it is still more amusing to note that to get rid of 
the difficulty pointed out by us, Hopkins has held that 
Yamuna is here only another name for the ParusiiL (India, 
Old and New, p. 52). The above extract also contains two 
more palpable blunders. On the eve of the outbreak of the 
War of the Ten Kings, Bharatas lived, as already noticed, on 
or near the eastern bank of the ParusnI. And it was only on 
the termination of the Great War that the Bharatas, and not 
the Trtsus, their allies, had their kingdom extended from the 
ParusnI to the Sarasvati and her tributaries. It is, therefore^ 
absurd to hold that even on the eve of the outbreak of the 
Great War, the Parttsui and the Yanmnd formed “ the two 
opposite ends” of the territory of the invading Imig. And 
lastly, the Bharatas, it appears, first came in contact with 
the Trtsus after they had crossed the Vipas and the Sutudri. 
The latter joined the Bharatas, under Sudas, merely as their 
allies, and are everywhere mentioned in the Rig-veda as 
such; and Vasistha, the Great Trtsu leader, has always des- 
cribed himself as the leader of the Trtsu- Bharata forces, under 
King Sudas, and as an ally of the Bharatas under Sudas. It 
is, therefore, a still graver blunder to describe the ’Farmtil 
and the Yamuna, as “ the two opposite ends of the territory of 
the Trtsus.” The Vedic Index has, as already noticed, wrong- 
ly described the Bharatas as “ the subjects of the Trtsus.” 
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The expressioa, Tftsuaaip visab, ia R- V. VII, 33, 6, simply 
means the men, i.e., the forces, under the Trtsus, or under the 
Trtsu leader Vasistha, and not “ the subjects of the Trtsus,” 
as the Vedic Index wrongly holds. And the word, Vis'ah, has 
frequently been used in this sense in the Rig-veda {fif. Visab 
manusih in III, 6, 3 ; also in VII. 6, 2 ; havismatih Visah in 
VIII. 13, 16; marudvatib Vis'ah in VIII, 13, 28; Asiknih 
Visah VII. 6, 3 ; Dasih Visab io X. 11, 148 ; Visab namante 
in IV. 50, 8 ; Ye Visah in VII, 7, 6 and in VII. 9, 2, etc., etc.). 
The Trtsus formed a elan by themselres, distinct from the 
Bharatas, as Vasistha himself has clearly told us, in R. V. VII. 
83, 4. They subsequently joined the Bharatas, as their allies, 
and led them to victory in their conflict with the ‘Rive 
Tribes.’ 


The Identity of the ‘Five Tribes’. 

But who were the ‘ Five Tribes ’ ? The ancient scholars 
have thrown no light whatever on this knotty problem. The 
Aitareya Brah. (Ill, 31) has taken the expression to mean 
“gods, men, Gandharvas and Apsarasas, snakes and the 
Fathers.” According to Yaska, it means either the four 
castes, with the Nisadas as the fifth (Nirukta, III, 8), or the 
Gandharvas, fathers, gods, Asuras and Raksasas. Sayapa has 
simply followed Yaska. Occasionally, however, he has taken 
the expression to denote “ five kinds of men ” {of. his com- 
mentary on R. V. V. 86, 2 ; VII. 16, 2). Sometimes again he 
has taken it to mean “ men of different directions ” {of. his 
commentary on R. V. VIII. R. V. VIII. 82, 22). The 
Satap. Brah. in XIII, 5, 4, 14, and the Aitareya Braih. 
in Till, 23, have, however, correctly described the ‘ Five 
Tribes’ as “opposed to the Bharatas.” The very fact that 
the ‘Five Tribes’ dwelt on the Sarasvati, and that the 
Bharatas, under Vis'vamitra marched against them, and ulti- 
mately, with the aid of the Trtsus, defeated them, and captured 
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their treasures cleai’ly proves the absurdity of all the 
aforesaid meanings, except the last. But the light thrown 
here is also very inadeq^uate ; and one naturally wants to 
know who they were. Unfortunately the Western Vedic 
scholars have also failed lamentably in dealing with this 
question. Roth took the term to denote “the Aryans as 
the middle point and the people of the north, the east, 
the west and the south by whom they were surrounded,” 
i.e., all the peoples of the earth; and Greldner and Muir have 
simply followed suit. “ The phrase, five races” says Muir, 
“ is a designation of all nations,” the Aryans with the nations 
of the four regions of the world round about them (Sans. 
Texts, Vol. I, p. 176). Professor Maxmuller, in his “ India : 
What can it teach us,” has taken it to mean Aryans, as the 
“ people of five nations ” (p. 96, foot-note). “ The conquerors 
themselves,” says Rapson, “ are called comprehensively tlte 
‘five peoples’” (Ancient India, p. 40). Zimmer has held 
that the term stands for the Aryans alone, and in particular 
the Anus, the Uruhyus, the Yadus, the Turvasas, and tlie 
Purus, mentioned together in B-. V. I. 108, 8. The Vedic 
Index has uncritically accepted Zimmer’s view, although it 
says in one place “ who are meant by the ‘ Mve Tribes ’ is 
very uncertain.” (See Vol. I, pp. 386, 466-68.) And this is 
the generally accepted position to-day. Dr. A. 0. Das, in 
his Big-Vedic India, has, however, identified the ‘Five Tribes’ 
with the Anus, the Druhyus, the Turvasas, the Trtsus and 
the Bharatas (p. 118). 

But none of these views is tenable. The ‘ Five Tribes,’ 
as we have seen, dwelt on the Sarasvatl; and Bharadvaja 
describes Sarasvatl as “ the cause of the prosperity of the 
‘ Five Tribes. ’ ” We also learn from the Eig-veda itself 
that they were all Aryans. The E. V. VI. 11, 4, for instance, 
tells us that the ‘Five Tribes’ “worshipped Agni with 
offerings of clarified butter like a human guest.’ And this 
explains why Agni is described in the Eig-veda (IX. 66, 20) 
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as “ belonging to the ‘ Pive Tribes, ’ ” panehajanyah. Again, 
in R. V. X. 63, 4i, and 5, the ‘ Pive Tribes ’ are described as 
“partakers of sacrificial food, ” urjadafi, and as “ offerers of 
sacrifices,” Yajniasah. In R. V. IX, 14, 2, we are further 
told that the ‘Five Tribes ’ formed “a confederacy of (five) 
allied peoples, ” Savandhavah Pancbavratah. Now, it is quite 
clear from all these that the ‘ Five Tribes ’ were a confeder- 
acy of five allied Aryan tribes, who, on the eve of the 
outbreak of the War of the Ten Kings, dwelt on the Sarasvatl, 
and were subsequently defeated by the Bharatas, another 
Aryan clan, previously dwelling on the Parusni, with the 
aid of the Trtsus. 

The authors of the Vedic Index have, however, following 
in the footsteps of Zimmer and Hopkins, as already noticed, 
identified the ‘Five Tribes’ with “ the Anus, the Hruhyus, 
the Yadus, the Turvasas and the Purus”; and the only 
reason the learned scholars have deemed necessary to advance 
in support of their contention is that these five peoples are 
“mentioned together in R. V. I. 108,8” (Vol. 22, p. 43()). 
But the Anus and the Druhyus lived, as we have seen, on 
the western hank of the Parusni, and were among the five 
non-Anjan memhers of the Coalition of the Ten Kings, who 
attempted to drown the Bharatas, under Sudas, by diverting 
the waters of the Paruspi. The R. V. X, 62, 10 further tells 
us, as also noticed before, that the Yadus and the Turvasas 
were also non-Aryans, Dasa Yadus TurvasAscha. Thus, of the 
five aforesaid peoples, wrongly identified with the ‘ Five 
Tribes,’ the Anus, the Druhyus, the Yadus, and the Turvas'as 
were all non- Aryans, and the Purus alone, as we shall see 
presently, were Aryans, dwelt on the Sarasvatl and btjlonged 
to the Panchajana group. Of the former four again, the Anus 
and the Druhyus dwelt, as noticed before, on the Parusni ; and 
the Yadus and the Turvasas probably dwelt originally in the 
south-western Punjab (R. V. YI, 20, 12). Evidently there- 
fore it requires the skill of a eonjurer to present groups of 
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peoples so widely removed from one another culturally, 
ethnically and geographically as belonging to one identical 
gronp of peoples, having the same cult are and same ethnic 
type, and living, side by side, as friends and neighbours! . 
And yet Professor Macdonell and many of his co-ico7''hers 
in the field have actually attempted such a feat ! 1 Dr. L. 
D. Burnett has also, in his “Antiquities of India,” 
wrongly described the Druhyus and the Turvasas as 
Aryans. 

But is any further specification of the ‘ Dive Tribes ’ 
possible ? “ Owing to the fragmentary and obscure nature 
of the evidence regarding the ‘ Five Tribes ’ and their relation 
with King Sudas,” says Professor Macdonell (J. R. A. S., 
January, 1921, p. 129), “ this cannot, in fact, be done.” 
The required evidences are not, however, really as “ frag- 
mentary ” or “ obscure ” as Professor Alacdonell thinks. 
These, in fact, lie scattered broadcast on the pages of the 
Rig-veda itself. And what is needed is only a historical 
insight, and an eye for significant details so often ignored 
by many an eager theoriser on Indian Antiquity. 

The ‘ Five Tribes,’ as we have seen, were a confederacy 
of five allied Aryan peoples dwelling on the Sarasvatl. And 
in R.V. VIII, 21, 18, we actually meet with a distinct refer- 
ence to a settlement of several allied Aryan kings, dwelling 
on the banks of the Sarasvatl, with Oitra as their head. 
King Oitra, we are told, “poured his wealth on the dependent 
kings, on the Sarasvatl, like showers of rains,” Oitra 
it Raja rajaka^i it anyake yake Sarasvatim anu : parjyanyah 
iva tatanat hi vrstya sahasram ajuta dadat. The expressions, 
“gave thousands and tens of thousands” and “poured 
his wealth like showers of rains,” are highly significant; 
and the recipients here, we are told, were a number 
of dependent kings, rajakah, dwelling on the Sarasvatl, 
Sarasvatim anu. In R. V. X. 60, 3-4, we are again told 
that king Asamati was the Over-lord of the ‘ Five Tribes,’ 
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and king Iksaku was their governor, and that king Asainati, 
“ whether with sword in hand or not, had his enemies prostrated 
before him like buffaloes (before a lion),” and that under 
him, “the ‘IPive Tribes’ were as happp as in heaven,” divi iva 
Pancakrstayah. Again, in R.V. VIII. 6, 38, the ‘Five Tribes’ 
are said to be “ under^the feet of Kas'u, the son of Cedi and 
in Eik 39 of the same hymn, we are further told, “ none have 
followed the path trodden by the Cedis,” Yena ime yanti 
Oedayah, anyo na it. Now, it is clear from all these that 
the Cedis were the most powerful member of the Pancajana 
group, and that not only Kasu, but probably Oitra and 
Asamati also belonged to the Cedi line of kings. The Esis of 
the K.anva family are connected with both Citra and Kasu. 
This also supports our contention. The Iksakus, one of whom 
was the Governor of the ‘ Five Tribes,’ under King Asamati^ 
also belonged to the ‘ Five Tribes,’ and originally dwelt on 
the Sarasvati. The R.V. VIII, 19, 36, describes Trasadasyu, 
a Puru king, as “ an Aryan, and a protector of the good,” Arjah 
satpatih. In Eik 32 of the same hymn, Agni is again describ- 
ed as “ belonging to Trasadasyu” Trasadasyavah. Agni is 
also described, in the Rig-veda, as already noticed, as “ be- 
longing to the ‘ Five Tribes,’ ” Pancajanyah. Vasistha also 
refers to a Puru defeat by Sudas in R.V. VII, 8, 4. Evidently, 
therefore, the Purus, with their kings Purukutsa, Trasadasyu, 
and Kurusravana also belonged to the Pancajana group. 
Again, the Kathaka Sa:hhita (XXI, 10) tells us that 
Bharadvaja had founded a new kingdom for Pratardana. 
And we learn from the Kausi. Up. (Ill, 1) that Pratardana 
was a son of king Divodasa, Pratardanah Daivadasife, and, 
therefore, a brother or half-brother of Sudas. And in R.V. 
VI, 61, 14, we find Bharadvaja actually soliciting the Sarasvati 
to accept his friendship and to grant him and his people 
a happy residence on her banks. “ O Sarasvati,” prays he, 
“ lead us to great prosperity, and do not oppress us with floods ; 
accept our friendship and residence. May we not go to inferior 
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places from thee.” The expression, “accept our friendship 
and residence,” Tusasva nah sakhyah vesya ca, is quite 
significant. In Sik 12 of the same hymn we also find 
Bharadvaja, as already noticed, praising the Sarasvati as '■ the 
cause of the prosperity of the ‘Five Tribes.’ ” Again, in R. V. 
VI, 16, 8, we find Bharadvaja claiming Ksata^ri, the son of 
Pratardana, as his protegd and patron, and praying for his 
prosperity and victory in war. In R.Y. VI, 20, 1 and 10, 
we, moreover, find Bharadvaja praying for a heroic, victorious 
son being born to the Puru king, Purukutsa. Again, in R. 
V. VI, 25, 3, and VI, 75, 19, we find Bharadvaja and his son, 
Payu, describing the enemies, then advancing against the 
‘Five Tribes,’ evidently the Bharatas, under Sudas, as “our 
relations,” Yamayah, and as “our own,” nah svah, respective- 
ly, and the latter invoking the gods to “ punish those, who, 
though relations, are coming to destroy us from a distance ” 
(cf. also VI, 5, 4, 19, 12 and 13). It is clear from all these that 
the kingdom which Bharadvaja had founded for Pratardana 
was on the banks of the Sarasvati, and that Pratardana and 
the detachment of the Bharatas who had accompanied him, 
were in alliance with the Purus and other Aryan kings on 
the Sarasvati, and belonged to the Pancajana group. And 
this also explains the supposed riddle how Bharadvaja, origi- 
nally connected with Divodasa, subsequently appears to he 
am-ong the ‘Five Tribes,’ the enemies of Sudds, in the War 
of the Ten Kings. Thus the ‘ Five Tribes ’ consisted of these 
peoples : — (1) The Cedis, (2) the Purus, (3) the Iksakus, 
(df) the detachment of the Bharatas under Pratardana 
and KsatasrI, and (5) lastly probably a fifth Aryan tribe, 
with Trvrsna and Tryaruna as their kings (R. V. V, 
27, 1). In R. V. V, 27, 3, we find Atri, though connected 
with Tryaruiia, also offering his services to the Puru 
king, Trasadasyu, at the latter’s request; and this could 
not have been possible unless the two kings were allied 
together. 
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CONTRADTCTIONS IN TJIM \’MDIC JndUK. 

The Vedic Index also a1)ounds in instances of flagrant 
self-contradictions. Some of tlie.so have already been men- 
tioned. And we shall mention here a few more instances, 
which are as follovrs : — 

1. The Pancavimsa Brah. (XV, 3, 7) describes Bhara- 
dvaja as the Pnrohita of Bivodasa. The Kathaka Samhita 
tells ns, as already noticed, that Bharadvaja gave Pratardana 
a kingdom. This kingdom was founded, as we have seen, on 
the bank of the Sarasvati. The Kausi. Up. (Ill, 1) describes 
Pratardana, as a son of Bivodasa. But the Vedic Index tells 
ns that “ it is not necessary to suppo.se that the same Bhara- 
dvaja is meant in both the case.s, and that Pratardana was a 
son of Bivodasa” (Vol. II, 98). But on page 31, Vol. II of 
the Vedic Index, we are, again, told that “it is said that 
Pi’atardana Baivadasi went to Indra’s world through death 
in battle. The patronymic connects him with Bivodasa, and 
the mention of Bharadvaja as his prie.st supports this connec- 
tion.” TAtns the oalidity of a fttdteincnl is franklii adtiiifted on 
page 81, but is scrioushj questuaicd onlij n far pages laicr. 

2. According to the Vedic Index, the Anus were a 
member of the Pancajana group. On page 22, Vol. I, the 
Anus are described as (^welling “ on the Parusni.” On page 
436, Vol. II, however, the ihmcajauas are described as 
dwelling “ on the Sarasvati.” This is also dcarhj sdf-contra- 
dictory. The truth is that the Anus, though an ally of the 
‘ Pive Tribes ’ in the War of the Ten Kings, were themselves 
non- Aryans, and belonged to a group of live non- Aryan tribes, 
and dwelt, with the gruta.s, the KavHsa.s, the Bruhyus and 
Briddhas, on the ParuspI, whereas the ‘ Pive Tribes ’ dwelt on 
the Sarasvati. 

3. Sudas is described, on p. 6, Vol, II, as “ a Bharata 
king of the Trtsu family,” and in Vol. II, p. 454 as “the 
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Trtsu king.” On page 322, Vol. I, the Bharatas are, again, 
described as “ the subjects of the Trtsus.” But on this latter 
page the Trtsus are also described as allied with the 

Srnjayas.” On p. 470, Vol. II, we are further told that the 
Srnjayas, “ and their allies, the Trtsus, were in the 
Madhyadesa.” But R.. Y. IV, 15, 4, tells us that the Srnjayas 
were the descendants of Devovata who was a Bharata 

(R. V. Ill, 23, 2). Evidently, therefore, in the aforesaid 
statements the Vedic Index first holds that the Bharatas 

were “ the subjects of the Trtsus,” and later on describes 

the Trtsus as the allies of the Srnjayas, the descendants of 
Devovata, a Bharata. These tioo contradiotory views have been 
advanced, side hy side, in the Vedic Index ; and it seems, its 
learned authors are not even aware of the flagrant self-contra- 
diction involved in the statements. Hiliebrandt thinks that 
in early times the Srnjayas and Divodasa were neighbours 
(cf. Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 470). But he too has Jailed to 
see that both Divodasa and the Srnjayas were Bharatas. 

It is needless to multiply instances. But we shall 
probably be told that “ consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds,” and that if great poets can claim freedom from all 
restrictions, nirapkus'atvam, why not also great antiquarians ? 


The Identity oe the SarasvatI. 

The modern Sarasvati is a small river. But in the 
R/ig-veda the Sarasvati has been described as a large and 
powerful river “flowing from the mountains into the sea.” And 
this has caused a great confusion among the Vedic scholars 
as to the identity of the Sarasvati. Roth. is of opinion, that with 
a few solitary exceptions, such as R. V. Ill, 23, 4, where it is 
mentioned with Drsadvati, and R. V. X, 68, 9, and X, 76, 6, 
where the name of Sindhu also occurs, the Rig-vedic Sarasvati 
must be identified with the Indus. Zimmer, Ludwig and 
Griffith have accepted Roth’s view. Maxmuller and Lassen 
have, however, rejected this view, and identified the Rig-vedic 
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Sarasvati with, the modern Sarasvatl. In the Rig-vedic 
age, says Maxmiiller (Sacred Books 32, 60), the Sarasvatl 
was a large river, as large as the Sutlej, and it then actually 
reached the sea, either in union with Indus or direct. The 
Vedic Index, however, holds that “ there is no conclusive 
evidence of there having been any great change in the size 
or course of the Sarasvatl, though it would be impossible to 
deny that the river may easily have diminished in size. But 
there are no strong reasons to accept the identification of the 
later and the earlier Sarasvatl throughout ” (Vol. II, p. 4i36). 
This is a mere echo of Roth’s view. Mr. Ragozin has also, 
in his Vedic India, given expression to the same view. 
Referring to the Rig-vedic description of the Sarasvatl as 
“ flowing from the mountains into the sea,” yatl giribhyah 
asamudi’at (VII, 96, 2), he tells us, after Roth and Maedonell, 
that Samudra here means “not the sea or ocean but the broad 
expanse formed by the re-union with the Indus of the ‘ Five 
rivers,’ whose waters are brought to it by the Panchanada ” 
(Vedic India, p. 268, foot-note). He, accordingly, thinks that 
this passage may be taken as a clear proof in support of 
“ the positive identification of the Sarasvatl with the Indus ” 
{ihid, p. 208). But this view is clearly wrong. The Tait. 
Samhita (VII, 2, 1, 4), the Satap. Brah. (I, 4), 1, 14), the 
Kausi. Brah. (XII, 2, 3), the Aitareya Brah. (II, 19, 1, 2), 
the Pancavims'a Brah. (XXV, 10, 1) have all identified the 
Rig-vedic Sarasvatl with the modern Sarasvatl, which, having 
run its short upper course, is now lost into the sands of the 
Rajputana desert. And the place of its disappearance has, 
in later Sanskrit literature, acquired the designation of 
Vinasana {cf, Pancavimsa Brah. XXV, 10, 6 ; Jaiminlya Up. 
BrSh. IV, 26 ; etc.). The Mahabharata (IX, 37, 1) also tells 
of the disappearance of the Sarasvatl, Jatro nasta Sarasvatl. 
There are also unmistakable marks of the old river bed 
still discernible in the sands. And these marks clearly prove 
that the Sarasvati was, in ancient times, really a very large 
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river, flowing directly into the sea. This is also quite 
evident from what we have said above. The Bharatas, on 
the eve of the outbreak of the War of the Ten Kings, lived 
on the Indus Valley, on or near the eastern bank of the 
Parusnl- Subsequently, as we have seen, they reached 
the Vipas and the Sutudri, after a weary march, crossed the 
rivers, and marched eastward, pracha, to fight the Paneajanas 
on or near the Sarasvatl. And after the final overthrowal of 
the ‘ Pive Tribes,’ the Trtsu-Bharatas, as we have seen, settled 
on their newly conquered territory. In R. V. YII, 95, 5, we 
find Vasistha actually soliciting, as noticed before, the 
Sarasvatl to accept his hymns, and to grant him and his 
people, the Trtsu-Bharatas, a happy residence on her shores, 
“ like sheltered trees on the bank.” And in Eik 2 of the 
very same hymn, the Sarasvatl has been described as “ flowing 
from the mountains into the sea.” The Sarasvatl so described 
by Vasistha was clearly a distinct and independent river 
situated far away from the Indus group of rivers to their east. 
It must, therefore, he identified with the modern Sarasvatl. 
And here we are clearly told by Vasistha that, in the Rig- 
vedic age, it actually flowed into the sea. The Rig-veda also 
tells us that Sudas next defeated Bheda and his allies on the 
Yamuna. Prom all these it is quite evident that the Sarasvatl, 
described by Vasistha as “ flowing into the sea,” occupied 
a position intermediate between the Sutudri and the Yamuna. 
And she has actually been assigned this exact position in 
R. V. X, 75, 5, where all the principal rivers known to the 
Rig-vedic Aryans are invoked and enumerated from the east 
to the west, as Ganga, Jamuna, Sarasvatl, Sutudri, etc., etc. 
Ividently, therefore, the Rig-vedic Sarasvatl was exactly the 
same as the modern Sarasvatl, only very much larger than what 
it is to-day. In the Rig-veda this very Sarasvatl has also been 
described as “ the greatest of the rivers f naditama (II, 41, 16), 
and as “ the greatest of the streams,” Apasam apafitama 
(VI, 61, 13) ; and in Riks 7 and 8 of this latter hymn, it is 
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described as “terrific,” ghora, and as “possessing infinite 
prowess,” Yasyali anantah amah. The very designation of 
Vinasana assigned to the place of its disappearance, however, 
tells the story of its subsequent decay and transformation 
into the present form. So it is quite clear that in the Rig- 
vedic age, the Sarasvati was really a very large river, and 
it then actually flowed into the Arabian Sea, and that sub- 
sequently, for causes not known to us, its fertile valley grew 
into a desert, and the river dwindled into its present form. — 
The R. V. has also described the Sarasvati as the seventh 
of the group of rivers, hnoton as the Saptanadyah, Sarasvati 
saptathi (VII, 36, 6) . It is, therefore, ridiculous to identify 
Rio-.vedic Sarasvati with the Indus, It was, in ancient 
time, really a very large river, and fell into the sea. 

But Dr. A. C. Das has, in his Rig-Vedic India (Calcutta, 
1921), formulated a most novel and extravagant hypothesis 
in this connection. Recent geological investigations have 
proved that, in the remote past, the distribution of land 
and water in the world was quite different from what it is 
to-day, and that a considerable portion of the present 
Rajputana desert was then under waters. When this sea, 
called by the Geologists the Rajputana Sea, disappeared 
nobody can say. But it is believed that “ the Aravallis are 
but the depressed and degraded relics of a more prominent 
mountain system which stood in the Palaeozoic times on the 
edge of the Rajputana Sea” (Imperial Gazetteer of the 
Indian Empire, Vol. I, pp. 1-2, 1907), and that “ the tertiary 
and secondary strata stretch from Sind, beneath the sands 
of the desert, towards the flank of the Aravalli” (Ency. 
Brit., Vol. XXII, p. 886, Eleventh edition). Dr. Das has 
accordingly inferred that the Rajputana Sea “ lasted, at all 
events up to the end of the Tertiary epoch.” And as there 
is no sea in the neighbourhood of the present Sarasvati, he 
has concluded that the Sarasvati, in the Rig-vedic age, must 
have fallen into the Rajputana Sea, and that, therefore, the 
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particulai’ hymn wherein the Sarasvatl is described as 
“ flowing into the sea,” and the other similar hymns must 
have been composed when the Rajputana Sea w^as in existence 
i.e., “ more than tens of thousands of years ago, if not hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions ” of years ago ” (see E.ig-Vedic 
India, pp. 7-8). In this connection he further tells us that, 
in the Rig-vedic age, “ there was no large river like the 
Indus in the eastern part of the Punjab; and that the 
Sarasvatl, the Ganges and the Yamuna (flowing into the 
Rajputana Sea and Eastern Sea respectively) were only small 
streams in comparison loith the Indus'' (Ibid, p. 32; the 
italics are mine). But all these are most extravagant 
assumptions. The Rig-veda has most clearly described the 
Sarasvatl, as already noticed, as “ the greatest of the rivers ” 
naditama, and as “terrific,” ghora and “possessing infinite 
prowess ” and as “ flowing into the sea.” Evidently, therefore, 
it was then at least as large as the Indus, and must have, there- 
fore, fallen into the Arabian Sea, or else it could not have been 
described as “ the greatest of the rivers.” Dr. Das is also 
clearly wrong in treating the hymn VII, 95, as among the oldest 
of the Rig-vedic hymns. The very fact that it was composed 
on the Sarasvatl, after the final defeat of the Pancajanas, 
most unmistakably proves its later origin. But as we must 
identify the sea mentioned in that hymn with the Arabian 
Sea, the extravagant hypothesis of its having been composed 
at least “ tens of thousand years ago,” when the Rajputana 
Sea was in existence, at once falls to the ground. It is one 
thing to hold that the Rig-veda is the oldest literary relic 
extant of the Aryan world. But it is quite a different thing 
to say that some of its hymns must have been composed at 
least tens of thousand years, my hundreds of thousand years 
ago. The other arguments Dr. Das has introduced in support 
of this extravagant hypothesis are also equally weak and 
fantastic. But we have no space to discuss them here. 
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The Kubtjs and the PiNCliiAS. 

Id R, V. VIIj 95, 5, we find Vasistha, as already noticed, 
thus soliciting Sarasvatl : “O Sarasvatl, accept our prayer; 
we shall dwell on thee, adorned with excellent riches, like 
sheltered trees on thy banks.” In Rik 6 of the same hymn, 
he again solicits the Sarasvati to procure him, the hymn- 
maker, food, and always to “ protect us with thy protection.” 
In R. V. X, 53, 4 and 8, we again meet with a most significant 
utterance. The Pancajanas are here passionately enjoined 
to go across the As'manavatl flowing in front, in search of a 
new happy home, leaving behind the memories of all sorrows 
and sufferings.” And it seems to be quite clear from the 
aforesaid passages that on the final overthrowal of the 
‘ Pive Tribes ’ on or near the Sarasvati, the Bharatas settled 
on their newly-conquered territory with their allies, the 
Trtsus, and that the Pancajanas left their old home, in 
search of a new happy home elsewhere. And it appears 
that the victorious Bharatas, or probably the Trtsu- Bharatas, 
now assumed the new appellation of the Kurus, and that 
thenceforward their newly-conquered territory came to be 
known, in history, as Kuruksetra, the land of the Kurus. 
The Mahabharata consistently describes the royal family 
of the Kurus as Bharatas. And this strongly supports our 
contention. The ‘ Pive Tribes,’ it also appears, in their 
search for a new home, ultimately settled on the Gangetic 
Valley under the new name of the Paiiealas. Subsequently 
the Bharatas also moved further eastward for fresh conquests, 
and at last settled on the Gangetic Valley, side by side with 
the Fancalas. And in the Satap. Brah. (XIII, 5, 4, 11, 21) 
we actually find the Bharatas winning victories over the 
Kasis, and offering sacrifices to the Yamuna and the Ganges. 
It was in the lands of the Kurus and the Pancalas on the 
Gangetic Valley that the Brahmapas and the earliest 
Upanisads were composed, and the Hindu culture took its 
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shape. Weber, therefore, seems to he quite correct in 
identifying the Pancalas with the ‘ Eive Tribes ’ {of. Indian 
Literature, pp. 10, 90, 114, 125, etc.). But the Vedic Index 
has rejected this view as “ not very probable ” (Vol. I, 
p. 469). Poilowing in the footsteps of Oldenberg, the Vedic 
Index has also held a different view about the identity of the 
Kurus. There was a Puru king, known as Kurus'ravana 
(El. V. X, 33, 4). He was the son of king Trasadasyu. The 
Vedic Index, accordingly, tells us that “it is probable, as 
Oldenberg suggests (Buddha, 403*4), that the Purus were 
afterwards known as the Kurus. Moreover, it is likely that 
the Trtsu-Bharatas, who formed so powerful a people in the 
Rig-veda and were the enemies of the Purus, later on 
coalesced with them to form the Kuru people. The Bharatas 
appear as a very prominent people of the past in the 
Brahmaiias ; but in later literature they disappear altogether 
from the list of the nations. This also lends support to the 
above supposition.” “ According to the Satap. Brah. (XIII, 
6, 4, 7),” adds the Vedic Index, “the old name of the 
Panchalas was Krivi, which looks like a variant of Kuru ” 
(see Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 166-168). In the above 
extracts three different views have been advanced side by 
side ; and the authors of the Vedic Index seem to be at a 
loss to know which one of them is to be accepted as valid. 
The term Kurusravana, according to Oldenberg, means “ the 
Glory of the Kurus,” and the first two of the three aforesaid 
hypotheses are entirely based on this interpretation of the 
term. But the question is why should the term Kurusravana 
be at all taken to mean “ the Glory of the Kurus ” ? 
Kurtiiravana may also mean “ the chastiser of the Km'us" 
And in this latter sense alone the term fits in with the context. 
In E. V. X, 33, 4, Kurusravana is described as unrivalled 
in munificence. Evidently, therefore, Kurus'ravap.a must have 
been a rich and mighty king, and a great defender of the 
honour of the Purus. This renders the hypothesis of a 
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crushing Ptiru defeat during his life-time, and a consequent 
fusion of the Purus with the Bharatas, most improhahle. 
The passionate appeal, noticed ahoue, enjoining on the 
Pancajanas to go out in search of a new happy home elseiohere 
renders the afoo'esaid hypothesis still more absurd, and almost 
entirely untenable. The Mahabharata also consistently treats, 
as already noticed, the Kuru kings and princes as Bharatas. 
And this renders all the three hypotheses referred to above 
equally tmtenahle. The passage in question in the Satap. 
Brab,, contains a list of the eelebrators of Asvamedha Sacrifice. 
And in that list, amongst others, the name of Kraivya 
Pancrda, a “ Pancala raja,” is mentioned as one of the 
eelebrators of Asvamedha Sacrifice. Kraivya is here evidently 
a proper name, as was long ago pointed out by Eggeling 
{of his Sacred Books, 397, 398), The same Brahmana 
describes Kraivya Pancala, in the very same connection, 
as "the Overlord of the Krivis” {ibid, p. 398), It does 
not, therefore, at all follow that "the old name of the 
Panchalas was Krivi.” And it is still more absurd to regard 
‘ Krivi ’ as “ a variant of Kuru.” "We are, accordingly, driven 
to the conclusion that, in all probability, the victorious 
Bharatas or the Trtsu- Bharatas, while settling on the hanks of 
the Sarasvatl, assumed the new appellation of the Kurus. This 
view has also the weighty support of the Mahabharata, which 
should, on no account, be lightly set aside. 

The Aectic Home in the Rig-Veda : an untenable position. 

{A criticism of Mr. B. G. Tilalds views.) 

The Barliest Home of the Aryans in India. 

It is universally admitted that at least about 4,000 years 
ago, a race of fair- com plexioned and stalwart men, who called 
themselves ‘Arjyas,’ entered India, from the North or North- 
West, in hordes, settled gradually, and spread themselves over 
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the tract of land now covered by the eastern Afglianistan, the 
Punjab, and probably Patiala and the northern Kajputana. 
It was here, in this sacred land of ‘ seven rivers,’ “ Sapta- 
Sindhavah,” that the holy Riks originally flashed forth like 
fragrant flowers under the bright and genial rays of the vernal 
sun, and the ancient Hindus fought their earliest battles, 
defeated, and in part, subjugated, the non- Aryan aborigines, 
originally found in possession of the soil, performed sacrifices, 
and offered, in hymns, their earliest prayers to their gods and 
goddesses, the elemental powers and bright and conspicuous 
Objects of Nature, and carried on various other activities of 
their life, and laid the very foundation of their future society, 
future religion, and future philosophy, and that the Rig-veda, 
the oldest known record of the Aryan world, took its shape. 

In the Rig-veda, the Indus and its tributaries, and the 
Sarasvatl and its tributaries have been mentioned, in no less 
than a hundred different Riks, by different Rsis, in various 
connections. In X, 7P, 4), the Indus has been beautifully 
described as moving at the head of two groups of rivers, like 
a king leading his armies in war. In the same Rik, the said 
tributaries are again represented as making noise, and as 
constantly gathering round the Indus with waters like mother- 
cows approaching their calf with milk. The Rik runs as 
follows : 

Abhi tva Sindho sisum it na mataro vasrah arsanti payasa 

iva dhenavah : 

Rajeva yudhva nayasi tvam it sicau yat asam agrara 

pravatam inaksasi. 

And the Rsis have not kept us in the dark as to all 
specific details regarding these two federal systems of rivers. 
In the 5tb and 6th Riks of the same Sfikta, these two systems 
of rivers have been distinctly mentioned by name, and we have 
been told that the eastern federal group consisted of the 
Sutudri (Sutlej), Paruspi (Irawati), Asikni (Ohenab), Bitasta 
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(Jhilam), and Arjikia (Beas), the five rivers of the Punjab, 
and that the western group consisted of the Tristama, the 
Susartu, the Rasa, the Sweti, the Kuhha (the Kabul river), the 
Goinatl (Gomal), the Mehatnu, and the Krumu (Kurum), the 
rivers of the eastern Afghanistan. Many of the rivers of 
the last-mentioned group have long been lost in the sands, 
and have completely disappeared. In the third Bik of the 
same Sukta, the Indus has, again, been represented as advanc- 
ing, constantly ‘ roaring like a bull,’ Vrsavo na roruvat. 
The glories of the Sarasvati have been extolled in three entire 
hymns of the Rig-veda {vide VI, 61 ; VII, 95, and 96) ; and 
one entire hymn {vide X, 76) has been devoted to the Indus, 
and another to the Sutudri and the Vipas combined together 
{vide III, 33). The ex'pression, Sapta-Sindhavah, or Sapta- 
Nadyah, ‘ the seven rivers,’ occurs, in the Rig-veda, in various 
forms in, at least, ten different Riks. But it is difficult to state 
positively which particular seven rivers were exactly implied 
by the expression. The expression ‘Hapta Hindu,’ which 
is the Persian synonym for ‘ Sapta Sindhavah,’ occurs also in 
the Avesta ; and it is believed to have been used to signify 
the seven rivers that then watered the regions now covered 
by the Eastern Afghanistan and a considerable portion of the 
Punjab. And hence it appears that the term * Sapta-Sindhavab ’ 
was, in all probability, oidginally meant to imply the Kabul 
river, the Indus, and its five tributaries in the Punjab. But 
it is evident chat later on, as the wave of the Aryan migration 
advanced more and more eastward, the Kabul river was left 
out of consideration, and the Sarasvati took its place in the 
group. And this change in the significance of the expression 
seems to be quite clear from the passage, Sarasvati saptathi 
Sindhumata, ‘ the Sarasvati, the mother of the rivers, is the 
seventh,’ occurring in VII, 36, 6. And this evidently means 
that the Indus with its five tributaries in the Punjab, and the 
Sarasvati were subsequently regarded as forming the group of 
rivers denoted by the term ‘ Sapta-Sindhavabj’ and that of 
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these the Sarasvatl was the seventh in position. The Eig-veda 
also describes the Sarasvatl as Saptasvasa ‘ one of the seven 
sisters/ and as Saptadhatul), ‘ having seven limbs.’ It is, 
therefore, quite evident that later on the Sarasvatl came to be 
regarded as the last member of the group of rivers known as the 
Sap ta-Nadyab, and that it was an independent river lying to 
the east of the Indus group. The Rig-veda also contains 
repeated references to the sacrifices performed and the battles 
fought on the banks of many of these rivers. In YI, 6i, 14 — 
and there are many such Riks in the Rig-veda— we find Rsi 
Bharadvaja expressing a longing for the continuance of liis 
residence on the banks of the Sarasvatl, and soliciting the river 
to lead him and his people to prosperity. The said Rik runs 
as follows : — 

Sarasvatl avi nah nesi vasyafi payasa ma nah adhak : 

Jusasva na^ sakhyab vesya ca ma tvat ksetrani 

aranani ganma. 

“ O Saraswati, lead us to great prosperity, and do not 
oppress us with floods. Accept our friendship and residence. 
May we not go to inferior places from thee.” Again, in III, 
23, 4, we find Esis Devasrava and Devavata invoking 
Agni to shine forth brightly, adorned with riches, in the 
houses of those dwelling on the banks of the Drisadvatl, 
the Sarasvatl, and the Apaya. The Rik runs as follows : — 

Drsadvatyara manuse apayayarn Sarasvatyam vairat 

agne didihi. 

ISi’ow, it is quite clear from these and similar other 
references that the regions watered by the Indus and the two 
systems of its tributaries to the west and the east, the 
Sarasvatl and its tributaries — the tract of land now covered 
by eastern Afghanistan, the Punjab, and the tract of land 
south of Ambala— constituted the earliest home of the Aryan 
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settlers in India, and formed the main scene of the many- 
sided activities and achievements of their life. It was here, in 
this sacred land of ‘ seven rivers,’ that the early Aryan settlers 
in India fought, as has already been stated, their early battles, 
vanquished, and, in part, subjugated the non-Ar\'ans they 
found in possession of the soil, cultivated their fields, and carried 
on various other vocations of their life, performed sacrifices, 
and offiereci, in hymns, their earliest prayers to Cfieir gods and 
goddesses, the Sun (Savita), the Storm (Maruts), the Fire 
(4.gni), the Dawn (Usa), Indra, Varuna, the Sky, the Indus, 
the Sarasvati and so on — and it was here that the hymns of the 
Eig-veda were composed, and the very foundation of the 
future society, the future religion, and the future philosopliy 
of the Hindus was laid down. In the Eig-veda, however, 
wm meet with occasional, though very rare, references to the 
Yamuna and the Ganges ; and it is evident from them that 
isolated bands of Aryans even went beyond the most easterly 
limits of the early Aryan settlement referred to above. In 
the whole of the Eig-veda, Yamuna has, however, been 
mentioned thrice only, once together with the Ganges (X, 75, 
6\ and twice separately (V, 52, 17 ; and VII, 18, 19), and the 
Ganges has been referred to only once more, and even that 
indirectly (VI, 45, 31). And from the paucity of such refer- 
ences, it is quite clear that when the Eig-veda took its shape, 
the Colony of the Aryans had not generally spread beyond the 
eastern limits of the tract of lands watered by the Indus 
and its tributaries, and the Sarasvati, the Drsadvatl and the 
Apaya — the region then known as ‘Brahmavarta.’ 

The Eig-veda, moreover, contains references to mountains 
as well as to seas. The Indus, the Sarasvati and the Sutudri 
are all described as having issued from the mountains and flown 
into the sea. In X, 121, 4, the Himalayas are specifically 
mentioned, together with the sea. The Rik runs as follows : — 
Tasya ime Himavantah mahitva, yasya samudram 

rasaya saha ahulj. 
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“ The sages call these snow-capped mountains and the 
sea, with the rivers, the emblems of His (Prajapati’s) glory.” 

In X, 34, 1, the mountain Mujabat is mentioned, and is 
described as the abode of the Soma plant. And the later 
Vedic literature appears to have identified it with one of the 
mountains to the south-west of Kashmir, close to the Kabul 
Yalley. And these references only lend an additional support 
to the conclusion we have already arrived at with regard to the 
earliest home of the Aryan settlers in India. 


The Supposed Climatic Difficulties. 

Now, though it is quite clear, from what has already been 
stated above, that the Eastern Afghanistan, the Punjab and its 
neighbourhood formed the primitive home of the early Aryan 
settlers in India, and that it was here that the Eig-veda took 
its shape, there is one great difficulty against this theory. The 
Punjab dawns are, no doubt, gorgeous and beautiful. But the 
natural features and the climatic conditions of the Punjab of 
the present day do hardly correspond to those mentioned in the 
Eig-veda. The periodic monsoons, with their heavy showers 
and terrific storms, and the grand displays of elemental strifes, 
so frequently referred to in the Eig-veda, are conspicuous by 
their absence in the Punjab as we know it. But this difficul- 
ty is not, after all, a very formidable one, though apparently 
it appears to be so. It is quite evident that the Punjab of 
to-day is not what it was thousands of years ago. Many of 
its old and large rivers have, as is evident from the presence of 
the traces of very ancient river-beds among the sands, in the 
neighbourhood of the Punjab, long ceased to .exist, and been 
swallowed up in the deserts; and with- these changes in topo- 
graphy, the climatic conditions of the country must have also 
undergone a great change. When these rivers were in 
existence, the climatic conditions of the country must have 
been quite different from what they are now, and, that they 
6 
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were then, in all probability, exactly the same as those found 
in the Eig-veda. 

In view of the existing climatic difficulties, Prof. 
Hopkins is, however, of opinion that the hymns offered to 
Varuna and Usa, believed to be the oldest of the Vedie 
hymns, were alone composed in the Punjab, and that the rest 
of the hymns must have been composed in the neighbourhood 
of the sacred river Sarasvati, south of Ambala, where alone 
the climatic conditions closely resemble, even now, those 
mentioned in the Rig-veda. Prof. Maedonell has also accepted 
this view. But if the climatic conditions and the natural 
features of the tract of land to the south of Ambala do, even 
now, correspond to those of the Rig-vedic times, it is quite 
probable that when the rivers of eastern Afghanistan as well 
as the Sarasvati, the Drsadvati, and the Apaya were in the 
zenith of their glory, similar conditions prevailed throughout 
the Punjab and its entire neighbourhood. Thus the climatic 
difficulties referred to above are more apparent than real. 
Again, there is absolutely no reason to think that only the 
hymns offered to Varuna and the Dawn were composed in 
the Punjab, and that the rest of the hymns were composed 
elsewhere. Besides, the view that the hymns offered to 
Varupa and the Dawn are among the oldest of the Vedic 
hymns is open to serious psychological difficulties. In the 
Eig-veda, Varuna, the all-embracing Sky above, has been 
conceived and represented as the Lord and Creator of the 
universe, and as “ the great upholder of the physical and moral 
order.” He is the king of all existences (VII, 8, 7), and 
supports the entire universe (VIIT, 41, 3), and pervades all 
directions (VIII, 41, 7). He has given strength to the horses, 
milk to the cows, and resolution in the hearts of men (V, 86, 
2). He absolves men from their sins, and is the preserver 
of all sacred resolutions. Now, conceptions like these are 
extremely complex and abstract in their character. And 
hence it is difficult to treat the hymns offered to Varupa as 
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amongst the earliest of the Y'edic hymns. Moreover, the hymns 
offered to Varuna by Vasistha, during the War of the Ten 
Kings, were, we know, of later origin. We must, accord- 
ingly, conclude that when the various systems of rivers 
mentioned in the Kig-veda were in existence, the climatic 
conditions of the Punjab were quite different from what they 
are now, and that they then exactly resembled the conditions 
mentioned in the Eig-veda, and found, even now, as Mr. 
Hopkins himself admits, in the neighbourhood of modern 
Ambala. Thus the so-called climatic difficulties are more 
apparent than real. And we are irresistibly led to the conclu- 
sion that Eastern Afghanistan, the Punjab and the tract of 
land south of modern Ambala formed the earliest Home of 
the Aryans in India. 


The Aryans came from loilhout India. 

But it is admitted on all hands that the early Aryans 
came and settled in the Punjab and its neighbourhood 
from without.^ In the Eig-veda itself, we come across what 
appear to be traces of early migrations of the Aryans, in 
hordes, into the country, in search of fertile lands for 
habitation. The Eig-veda contains some hymns addressed to 
Pusa. Pusa is, according to TSska, the Sun, conceived as 
the Protector of things, sarvesam bhatanam gopayita adityah. 
Eoth also regards Piisa to be “ a solar deity ” in character. 
According to Professor Maxmuller, Pusa is “ the Sun as 
viewed by the shepherd.” In some of the hymns Pusa has 
bwn represented as the Guide and Protector of the travellers. 
In some of the Vedic hymns, again, he has been conceived as 
the Protector and Guide of the shepherd, as well as of the 
cattle, and has, accordingly, been represented as ‘ seated on a 

^ Dr. A. 0. Das, in Big-Tedio India has, however, held .that the ‘ Sapta^SmdhE* 
was the original home of the Aryans. But his contention, as w© shall show hereafter, 
is untenable and absurd. 
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goat,’ Ajasvali, or Chaga-A^ahanah. Thus, stripped of all figures, 
Pasa, in the Eig-veda, seems to mean the Eising Sun. The 
Eising Sun is both the Guide and Protector of the travellers 
as well as of the shepherd. In some of the hymns, Pusa has 
been invoked as ‘ the Son of the Cloud.’ Why the Eising Sun 
was represented as the ‘ Son of the Cloud,* it is not very 
difficult to see. The effect of the night on the sun resembles 
greatly that of the cloud upon it. The sun, moreover, 
appears, on its rising, actually to come out of the womb of 
the mother Night, as it were. And hence evidently is the 
origin of the conception. We quote below some extracts 
from one of the hymns (E. V. I, 48) offered to Pusa which 
appear to be of great historical significance. In this hymn 
we find Esi Kapva Ghaura invoking Pusa, the Eising 
Sun, for safe guidance and protection, on a journey for plea- 
sant and fertile tracts of land, through unknown dangers, 
across unknown regions. The extracts are as follows, and will 
speak for themselves : — 

Sam Pusan adhvanah tira vi amhali vimucah napat : 

Saksva Peva pra nali purah. 1,42,1. 

“ 0 Pusan, help us to reach our destination, and remove 
all dangers from the way. O Son of the Cloud, do thou 
march before us.” 

Abhi sujavasam naya na navajvarah adhvane : 

Pfisan iha kratum vidah. 1,42,8. 

“ 0 Pusan, lead us to a fertile tract of land, covered 
with green grass and trees. Let there be no new dangers (or 
troubles) on the way. Thouknowest the means of our proteo* 
tion on this Journey.” 

Yah nah Pusan aghah vfkah duhsevali adidesati, 

Apa sma tat pathah Jahi. 1,42,2. 
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“ O Pusan, remove the wrong-doer from our path, who 
strikes and plunders, and seeks to force us to take the wrong 
path (the path pointed out by him).” 

Ati nah sascatah naya suga nah supatha krnu : 

Pusan iha kratum vidah. 1,42,7. 

“ Remove from us those coming to intercept us on the 
way. Lead us hy easy and pleasant paths. O Pusan, thou 
knowest the means of our protection on this journey.” 

These evidently seem to refer to an early Aryan migra- 
tion in search of fertile lands. Here is another significant 
extract from another hymn, wherein Indra and Brhaspati 
have been invoked for guidance and protection, on a journey, 
in search of cows, through unknown lands : — 

Agavyutih ksetram aganma devah urvi satl bhflmifi 
amhtlrana abhut : 

Vrhaspate pracikitsva govistau jaritre Indra pantham. 

VI, 47,20. 

“ O gods, we have come to a tract of land where cows 
do not graze. The extensive region gives shelter to Dasyus 
alone. O Brhaspati, give us instructions in our search for 
cows. O Indra, show the way to thy worshippers.” 

It appears from the above Rik, that a band of the 
Aryans, having been out in search of wild cows, for purposes 
of domestication (or lost cows), accidentally came on a tract 
of land where cows did not graze, and which gave shelter to 
Dasyus alone. They, accordingly, prayed to Brhaspati and 
Indra for protection and safe guidance. The expression, 
Agavyuti^i ksetram, ‘a tract of land where cows do not 
graze,’ probably stands for a desert or a marshy land ; and 
it is not unlikely that it refers to a tract of land through 
which the Aryans had to pass on their way to their new 
settlement in the Punjab and its neighbourhood. - A 
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But though it is almost universally agreed that the Aryans 
came and settled in India from without, yet very little is 
definitely known about their original home. The language of 
the Eig-veda closely resembles the Avestan, the Greek, and 
the Slavonic languages. There is also some afiinity between 
the Vedic language and the Indo-Germanic tongues spoken 
by many of the modern nations of Europe. The social and 
religious traditions of the Hindus also seem to have much 
in common with those of Persia and ancient Europe. There 
is, besides, a close afiinity in physical features and the size 
of the skull between some sects of the Hindus and the 
Persians as well as many of the modern nations of Europe. 
And from these affinities, it has naturally been inferred 
that the ancestors of these various peoples must have, in 
some remote past, lived together as members of one united 
and undivided family of men, inspired by the same hopes and 
aspirations, and knit together by the ties of one common 
language, one common blood, and one common culture. But 
as to the original home of the united Aryans, the thinkers 
are widely divided in their opinions. The old “ Central Asia ” 
theory has, of late, been greatly discounted. And various 
considerations have led some scholars to shift the site of 
the primitive home of the Aryans from the plains of 
Central Asia to Northern Germany or still further to 
Scandinavia. Recent geological researches have proved that, 
during the Inter-Glacial period, the distribution of land 
and water about the North Pole was quite different from 
what it is now, and that, in those early times, there existed 
a circumpolar continent, with Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen and 
the other existing islands of the Arctic Sea as its parts, and 
that until the advent of the last Glacial epoch, these regions 
enjoyed a temperate climate, and were inhabited by men. 
These and various other considerations have led Professor 
Rhys to maintain that the undivided Aryans originally lived, 
in all probability, in some tract of land within the Arctic 
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Circle, “ somewhere to the North of Finland and the 
neighbourhood of the White Sea.” Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
has, in his “Arctic Home in the Rig-Veda,” likewise, sought 
to establish that the undivided Aryans lived somewhere 
“within a few degrees of the North Pole,” where alone “a 
day or a night of six months, and a long continuous dawn of 
several days’ duration, with its revolving splendours,” known, 
in his opinion, to the Vedic Rsis, through traditions, could 
have been possible. Mr. Tilak is, however, of opinion that 
the traditions of the original Polar Home have been “ better 
preserved in the sacred books of the Brahmins and the Parsis ” 
than in those of the West. And he has, accordingly, concluded 
that it is not unlikely that the primitive home of the Aryans 
was “ located to the North of Siberia rather than to the north 
of Russia or Scandinavia.” 

Mr. TilaJe’s contention untenable. 

The theory of the Arctic Home of the Aryans is, 
however, widely regarded now as scientifically untenable. 
But be it what it may, Mr. Tilak’s position that there 
are clear and unmistakable references to Arctic pheno- 
mena in the Rig-veda is not at all tenable. In what 
follows we shall carefully discuss and examine Mr. Tilak’s 
views, and shall endeavour to prove conclusively that there 
are no traces of “ a long day or a night of six months, and a 
continuous dawn of several days’ duration ” or of any other 
Arctic phenomena in the Rig-veda, and that, therefore, there 
is absolutely nothing in the Rig-veda to show that the 
prehistoric ancestors of the Vedic Rsis ever lived in or about 
the Arctic Pole. 

The supposed Traces of the long Arctic Night. 

In the first place, we shall consider if the Rig-veda 
really contains any traces of a long Polar night. Under this 
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head Mr. Tilak has mainly I’elied on the following expressions 
in support of his position : — 

1. Tamasah antah. VII, 67,2. 

“ The ends of darkness.” 

2. Uru asyam abhayam jyotih ma nah dirghah ahhinasan 
tamisrali. 11,27,14!. 

“ May I reach the broad fearless light ; may not long 
darkness overtake us.” 

3. Urmye nah sutara bhava. X,127“6. 

“O Night, he auspicious unto us.” 

“ The expression, ‘ ends of darkness,’ ‘ Tamasah antah,’ ” 
says Mr. Tilak, “is very peculiar, and it would he a 
violation of idiom to take this and other expressions 
indicating long darkness to mean nothing more than long 
winter nights, as we have them in the temperate or the 

tropical zone The anxiety manifested,” in the above- 

mentioned passages, “ for the disappearance of the long 
darkness is unmeaning, if the darkness never lasted for 
more than twenty-four hours,” the maximum duration of 
the longest winter nights in those regions (vide The Arctic 
Home in the Rig-Yeda, p. 126). “ If the night was not,” 

adds Mr. Tilak, “ unusually long, where was the necessity 

for entertaining any misgivings about the coming dawn ? 

It was not the long winter nights that the Vedic bards were 

afraid of It was something else, something very long, 

so long that though you knew it would not last permanently, 
yet, by its very length it tired yoar patience, and made you 
long for, eagerly long for, the coming dawn. In short, it 

was the long night of the Arctic region which the Vedic 

bards knew by tradition” (vide The Arctic Home in the 
Big -Veda, pp. 129-131). 

Now, let us see if the passages cited by Mr. Tilak do really 
support his position. Of the above-mentioned three expres- 
sions, two, as we shall see presently, have absolutely nothing to 
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do with any fears whatever arising from the darkness of the 
night. And although the third shows that the Veclie Esis 
were I’ealiy afraid of the darkness of the night, yet Mr. Tilak’s 
inference about the cause of the same is entirely fictitious 
and unhistorical. The first of the said Riks, when fully 
stated runs thus : — 

Asoci agnih samidhanajli asme upadrsan taraasah cit 
antalj : Aeeti ketuh Usasah purastat. VI f. 67,2. 

Sacrificial fire has been kindled by us. Verily the ends 
of darkness are seen, and the banner of the Dawn is visible 
in the east.” 

Now, Esi Vasistha is the author of the Eik under 
notice ; and the Eik contains an invocation to the twin gods, 
Aswins, to come and accept the offerings prepared for them. 
The twin brothers are the symbolical representation of the 
twilight of the early dawn ; and they have to be wor- 
shipped in the very early hours of the day, before the 
expiry of the darkness of the night, and the appearance 
of the day In the Rik in question, we, accordingly, find 
Vasistha, one morning, shortly before the daybreak to have 
thus invoked the twin gods, with sacrificial fire kindled before 
him 

“ The ends of darkness are seen, and the banner of 
the Dawn is visible in the east. And we are awaiting you 
two, O Aswins, with the sacrificial fire kindled before us.” 

Evidently, theiefore, there is absolutely no reference 
here to any fears whatever arising from the darkness of 
the night, or anything of the sort. Moreover, the expression, 
Tamasah an tab, ‘ the ends of darkness,’ here clearly refers 
to the darkness of the night which was then about to 
dawn, and at the end of which Vasistha was actually 
engaged in offering sacrifices to the Aswins, with sacrificial 
fire kindled before him. Evidently, therefore, the pheno- 
menon described here is purely Indian in character. 
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But yet, Mr. Tilak has most solemnly told us that “ the 
expi*ession, ‘ends of darkness,’ ‘Tamasah antah,’ is very 
peculiar,” and that “ it would be a violation of idiom” to 
take it to mean nothing more than the darkness of the night 
“ in the temperate or the tropical zone ” !! 

The same remark also applies to the second of the 
aforesaid Eiks, which runs as follows : — 

Adite Mitra Varuna ut mrla yat vah vayam oakrma kat 
eit agab : 

Uru asyam abhayatn jyotih Indra ma nah dlrghalji 
abhinasan tamisrab- 

“ O, Aditi, Mitra, and Varuna, graciously pardon us, 
if we have committed any sins unto you. O Indra, may I 
reach the broad fearless light, and may not long darkness 
overtake us.” 

Now, BiSi Sisu is the author of the Bik under notice. 
In it the Bsi has been represented as engaged in soliciting 
the . gods to forgive him and bis kinsmen all their trans- 
gressions, if any, and to bestow on them the blessings of a 
happy life in the world to come. Here the expression, Uru 
abhayam jyotib, ‘ the broad fearless light,’ simply means the 
heaven, the domain of perpetual light, Yatra jyotib ajasraip, 
as it is characterised in IX, 112, 7, and where death and, 
therefore, fear cannot enter, Amrte loke (IX, 112,7) ; and 
Dirghah tamisrab, ‘ long darkness,’ simply means the darkness 
of the region intended for the wicked after death, 
Gambhirara padam (IV, 6, 6). In fact, to understand the 
real significance of the aforesaid expressions, one must 
take them in the light of the Big-vedic conception of heaven 
and hell. The Big-veda describes the domain intended for 
the good after death as one of eternal and unending sunshine 
and joy, Lokab yatra jyotismantab jatra trptih (IX, 112, 9 and 
10), and the region, meant for the residence of the wicked 
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after death, as covered with unending darkness, Gambhiram 
padam (IV, 6, 5). And this explains why the Rsi solicited the 
gods to lead him and his men, after their death, to the region 
of broad and fearless light, Urn abhayarp jyotili, and to save 
them from long darkness, Dirghah tamisrali, the torments of 
a life in hell, Gambhiram padam. Evidently, therefore, this 
Rik also does not help Mr. Tilak even in the least. 

But be it what it may, there are, no doubt, passages in 
the Rig-veda — and the third of the Riks mentioned above 
is one of this kind — which show clearly that the Rsis were 
really afraid of the darkness of the night, and that they, at 
times, even prayed to their gods and goddesses for deliverance 
from the same, and for the appearance of the dawn. To 
understand, however, what made them mortally afraid of the 
darkness of the night, one must enter into the history of 
the times, and try to understand the circumstances under 
which the Rsis then lived and worked. The history of 
the times is writ large on the pages of the Rig-veda itself. 
And the Rig-veda most clearly tells us that the non- Aryans, 
vanquished in open war, often took refuge in forests and 
mountain fastnesses, and that, at times, taking advantage 
of the darkness of the night, they came out of their hiding- 
places, and attacked the invaders, and, whenever possible 
harassed them, and plundered their food and cattle. The 
Rsis, being strangers in a strange land, were unable to 
meet these nightly attacks, or to punish their enemies, as 
long as the darkness lasted. On the approach of the dawn 
however, they took up arms, rushed upon the enemies, 
and either killed or drove them away. And this clearly 
explains why the Rsis were so afraid of the darkness of the 
night, and why they often prayed to their deities for deli- 
verance from the same, and for protection during its con- 
tinuance. But to our great misfortune, none of the Vedic 
scholars, eastern or western, have, in their efforts to discover 
the causes of such apprehensions, fully entered into the 
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history of the times ; and the real causes of these nightly 
apprehensions have not, therefore, been yet satisfactorily 
explained by any one. Sayana suggested that they were due 
to misgivings caused by long winter nights ; and the western 
scholars have simply accepted Sayaiia’s suggestion. It has 
further been suggested by some that “ to the old Vedic bards 
night was as death, since they had no means, which a civilised 
person in the twentieth century possesses, of dispelling the 
darkness of the night by artificial illumination,” and that 
it was the absence of artificial illumination that made the 
Rsis eagerly long for the appearance of the light of 
the daAvn. But both these explanations are extremely absurd 
and preposterous. The modern savages, who are much more 
backward than the Vedic Rsis, are not at all known to 
suffer from any such apprehensions at night. Had these 
apprehensions, as Mr. Tilak aptly observes, anything to do 
with the absence of artificial illumination, or the mere length 
of the ordinary winter nights, as we have them here in the 
temperate or the tropical zone, similar apprehensions would 
have certainly been visible among the modern savages as 
well. But in accounting for the causes of the nightly 
apprehensions of the Vedic E§is, Mr. Tilak has gone from 
one extreme to another, and has concluded that they must 
he due to the recollection of the horrors of the darkness of the 
long Polar nights which had oppressed their remote ancestors 
in their Polar homes in some prehistoric and bygone age. 
Mr. Tilak has not evidently cared to enter into the history of 
the times. Had it not been for this, he would have clearly 
seen that the nightly misgivings of the Rsis had absolutely 
nothing to do with the supposed recollection of the Polar 
darkness, the imaginary cause to which Mr. Tilak has attri- 
buted them, and that they, on the contrary, proceeded from 
such causes as would have frightened any of us, even now, 
under similar circumstances. But unfortunately Mr. Tilak, 
an astute scholar though he u'as, has, in the treatment 
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of his subject, adopted an extremely questionable method. 
He had had the Arctic Home theory already into his mind ; 
and he has, it appears, gone about picking out such passages 
from the E.ig-Veda as, he thought, would fit in with the 
said theory, and lend a support to it. But in so doing, Mr. 
Tilak has not deemed it necessary either to look into the 
context of the passages cited by him in support of his posi- 
tion, or to enter into the history of the times. It is, therefore, 
no wondei*, if Mr. Tilak, thus misled by his geological bias, 
has fallen into grievous blunders, and been led into conclusions 
extremely far-fetched, absurd and unhistorical. 

The nightly apprehensions of the Vedic Esis were real, 
and were due to causes equally real. But to discover these 
causes, one must, as we have sai l, turn to the history of the 
times, writ large, as has already been stated, on the pages of 
the Eig-Veda itself. In the very Rik, for instance, where 
the Ryi prays tbe goddess Night to be auspicious unto him 
and his men — and this is the only relevant Rik, mentioned by 
Mr. Tilak, under this head, in support of his position, — the 
Rig-Veda also most clearly tells us why the Rsis were afraid of 
the darkness of the night. The said Rik, — and Mr. Tilak 
has only quoted half of it, and he alone can say why, — runs 
as follows: — 

fw \ 

^ 5T: IfTCT »T5f II X, 127, 6 

(Yavaya vrkyam vrkam yavaya stenam urme : atha nah 
sutar bhava.) 

‘ Remove, O Night, the Eaksasis, the Raksasas and 
the thieves ; and then be auspicious unto us.’ 

Here the use of the word “ (atha), then, is very 
significant. It clearly shows that the Rsis were, at night, 
greatly afraid of the non-Aryans, whom they called by such 
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names as Raksasas, Dasyus, and the like, and that they had 
often to pi ay to their deities for protection against their nightly 
depredations. Here is another equally significant Bik, 
wherein the goddess Hawn was invoked, under similar circum- 
stances, for protection : — 

iif% 5f: i VII, 77, 4. 

(Hure araitram uccha urvirn gavyutim abhayam krdhi nalj.) 

‘ Shine forth, O Dawn, scattering the enemies, and render 
our pasture lands free from fear.’ In the following Rik, we 
are still more clearly told why the Rsis so eagerly longed 
for the appearance of the Hawn : — 

srsfm i 

^ fisr: w( ftra: ii l, 48, 8. 

(Visvam asyah nanama caksase jagatjyotih kyuoti sunari : 

Apa dvesah maghoni duhita divah Usa ucchat apa srdhah.) 

‘ The whole world is doing homage to the wealthy goddess 
Dawn, the Daughter of the Sky, for her appearance ; for she, 
the excellent Guide, dispels the darkness, and scatters the 
enemies and the oppressors.’ Again, in I, 50, 2, we are told; — 

irq ^ FTRitl sraen: i 

NJ( 

(Apa tye tayavo yatha naksatralj yanti aktubhil^.) 

‘ (On the approach of the sun, the Revealer of the world,) 
the stars disperse, with the night, like those well-known 
thieves.’ 

Here the word, tye, ‘those,’ is very significant. 

It clearly shows that thieves referred to here were well- 
known to the Rsis, and that their nightly depredations 
were matters of very common occurrence. Again, in the 
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Eig-Yeda, the Dawn is often characterised as “grg?!- 
fWr;)” yavayaddvesah 5 “ the Scatterer of the enemies,” and 
also as T5JT»TTH,” Jira rathanam, “ One who sends forth 

chariots of war,” and as ‘*the excellent Guide.” 

Eow, the fore-going passages and expressions, combined 
together, give us a clear and faithful history of the times. 
The Eig-Veda, therefore, clearly tells us that the non- Aryans, 
by their nocturnal visits, often made the nights extremely 
unsafe, and compelled the Esis eagerly to long for deliver- 
ance from the darkness of the night and the appearance of 
the dawn. It is, therefore, quite clear that the nightly 
aprehensions of the Esis had absolutely nothing to do with 
the recollection of the supposed darkness of the Polar nights, 
the hypothetical cause to which Mi*. Tilak attributes them. 
Evidently, therefore, Mr. Tilak’s contention stands absolutely 
nowhere. 

Mr. Tilak’s contention is not only unhistorical, but it is 
extremely unpsychological at the same time. The prospect 
of a present or coming danger alone can create consternation. 
The mere recollection of dangers supposed to have been 
experienced by one’s prehistoric ancestors in some remote 
and prehistoric age, but not having even the remotest chance 
of repeating themselves in the future, can, by no means, 
give rise to any apprehensions whatever. “A painted devil,” 
says Shakespeare, “ frightens none but a child or a lunatic.” 
The Vedie Esis were neither boys of immature understanding 
nor lunatics. They, on the contrary, were men of very strong 
common sense, and were so much advanced in civilization 
as to have solved, as Mr. Tilak himself admits, even “ the 
question of the equation between the solar and lunar year 
with sufficient accuracy.” The Esis knew fully well that 
the nights of the country they lived in, were short, and 
that there was absolutely no chance of their ever being 
oppressed with the long darkness of the Polar nights in their 
Indian homes. So even if it be admitted that the prehistoric 
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ancestors of the Vedic ]^is had really lived in the Arctic 
Pole, and that the Vedic Rsis were, by tradition, aware of 
the great length of the Polar nights, still it is extremely 
absurd to maintain that, on the approach of the night, the 
recollection of the long Polar darkness frightened the Vedic 
Esis in their Indian homes. So Mr. Tilak’s position is, on 
the very face of it, entirely unpsyehological as well. 

The Supposed Traces of the Long Polar Dawns. 

We shall now consider if the Rig- Veda really contains 
any traces of long and continuous dawns of several days’ 
duration with their revolving splendours, visible only in Polar 
regions. Here is one of the most important Riks mentioned 
by Mr. Tflak, under this head, in support of his position : — 

m m', ^ i 

% SJI J >. 

wmRT ufhzrrgr ii i, 113 , lo. 

(Kiyati a yat samana bhavati yah vyusuh yah ca nyfinara 
vyucchan : anu purvah krpate vavasana pradidhyana josam 
anyabhih.) 

‘ How long have the Dawns been with us — those that 
have arisen, and those that shall arise ? The present Dawn, 
desiring us light, is imitating those that have gone before. 
The exceedingly bright Dawn of the present shall likewise 
be imitated by others to come.’ 

Now, this Eik, taken by itself, disjoined from the context, 
may, no doubt, lead one to think that the Dawn referred to 
here was probably really a long Dawn, which, though seen 
rising continuously for several days, was not yet fully flashed 
forth. And this is exactly how Mr. Tilak has taken it. 
But read in the light of the context, it lends absolutely no 
support to Mr. Tilak’s contention. In the very next Rik, for 
instance, we are clearly told that the Dawn referred to in 
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the Rik under notice, was an Indian Dawn, which is seen 
every morn ing rising in the east. The Bik runs thus ; — 

^ s 

^tIr: ^ g ’qi ^ ^ ^ tp?ng ii 

I, 113, 11. 

(lyuh te ye piirvataram apasyan Usasam martyasah : 
Asraabhih u nu praticaksya abhfit a u te yanti ye aparlsu 
pasyan.) 

‘ Those, who saw the Dawn in the past, are dead. She is 
now visible to ns. Those, who will see her hereafter, are yet to 
come (are not yet horn).’ 

Now, Rsi Kutsa is the author of this as well as of 
the preceding Rik. And we are clearly told here that the 
Dawn in question was one which was then actually seen by 
the Rsi shining before him. Evidently, therefore, the very 
expression, g i?fgg^T asmabhih u nu 

praticaksya abhfit, “she is now visible to us,” conclusively 
proves that the phenomenon described here was one that was 
actually present before the Rsi, and, therefore, purely Indian 
in character. The thirteenth Rik of the same Sukta is still 
more significant. It runs as follows : — 

“ ajsig gicT ^i5iT: gpi; i ' 

^TPag ^g ^ ii” 

I, 113, 13. 

(Sasvat pura Usah vyuvasa Devi athah adya idam 
vavah maghoni: athah vyucchat uttaran anu dyun ajara 
amara carati svadhabhih.) 

‘ Formerly the goddess Dawn flashed forth every day. 
The wealthy Dawn now shines here. She will blaze forth 
hereafter during the coming days. She has (thus) been 
shining by her own lustre, ever the same, : from ' all eternity.’ 
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Now, Esi Kutsa is the author of this Eik as well. 
And here we are most clearly told that formerly, 

(Pura), the Dawn ‘rose every day,’ (sasvat 

vyuvasa), and that she has been ‘ever the same’ from all 
eternity, “ ” (ajara amara). Now, as applied 

to the Polar Dawn which shines only for thirty days conti- 
nuously, and then becomes invisible for the rest of the year, 
the expression “ (s'as'vat vyuvasa), ‘rose daily,’ 

is entirely meaningless. x\gain, it is quite evident from the 
expression (ajara amara), ‘ever the same from 

all eternity,’ that 5^si Kutsa was aware of only one kind of 
Dawn, namely, the Dawn that rose daily, “ ” (sa- 

svat vyuvasa). It is, therefore, evident that the Esi was 
not even aware of the very existence of the Polar Dawn which 
rose for thirty days continuously, then became invisible for the 
rest of the year. Had it not been so, he would certainly have 
been the last person to say that formerly the Dawn rose every 
day, and that she has ever been the same from eternity. The 
supposed discovery of a reference to the Polar Dawn in the Eik 
under notice must, therefore, be a fiction pure and simple. So 
the Dawn referred to in the Eik under notice must needs be 
an Indian Dawn, which, as Kutsa himself says, “'ssnsr ssnsr;” 
(adya idara vyavah), was then shining before him, and which 
rose daily, (sas'vat vyuvtlsa). 

The next important Eik, mentioned by Mr. Tilak, under 
this head, runs as follows: — 

^ 1 ii , 28, 9. 

(Avyustah it nu bhuyasifi Usasah). 

‘Verily, many are the Dawns that have not flashed forth 
at all.’ 

This expression also, if taken by itself, cut off from the 
context, appears to lend some support to Mr. Tilak’s eonten- 
. tion, as if the dawn referred to here was really a Dawn, 
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j which, though seen rising continuously for several days, 

t was not yet fully flashed forth. But a mere glance at the 

I 

; context will most conclusively prove that it means something 

quite different. The two parts of the Rik, — and Mr. Tilak 
has only referred to the latter portion, and he alone knows 
j why, — combined together, run thus : — 

r 

TO ^ frr wi i 

I 

(Pararpa savih adha matkrtani ma aham rajan anyakr- 
tena hhojam : avyustafl it nu bhuyasih Usasah.) 

‘0 Varupa, absolve me from my paternal and personal 
i debts. O King, may I not live on others’ earnings. Verily, 

I many of the Dawns {my Dawns) have not at all flashed forth.’ 

r Now, in this Rik we find Rsi Grtsamada or Kurma, — 

the authorship of the Rik is uncertain — ^invoking Varupa to 
: absolve him from his personal as well as paternal debts, and 

: not to make him a burden upon others for his subsistence. 

: And incidentally the Rsi has told us that so great were the 

miseries, the debts had caused him, that many of his Dawns 
(i.e., days), though dawned, seemed not to have dawned at all, 

(vyustab api avyustakalpah), as Sayana 
puts it. Evidently, therefore, the expression “ ^TTO,” 

I ‘many Dawns,’ here simply means ‘many of my Dawns’; and 

; that as such, it refers to the events of the Rsi’s own life, and has 

f absolutely nothing to do with any Polar Dawn or anything 

i of the sort. 

The most important Rik, mentioned by Mr. Tilak, under 
this head, runs as follows: — 

f 2r?i: TO ^ gsr: « Vll, 76,3 
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(Tani it ahani vahulani asan ya pracinam udita Suryasya; 

Tatah pari jarali iva acaranti Usali dadrkse na punali 

yatih iva.) 

‘Many were the splendours (of the Dawn), that lay 
spread before the Sun, and on account of which, O Dawn, 
thou lookest like a faithful and devoted wife, always moving 
close in froyit of her husband, and not like a faithless woman, 
moving far away from her husband.’ 

Here, the word “ Ahani,” has been used in its literal 
sense of “ splendours,” “ ^1% ” (tejamsi) ; and it is exactly 
in this sense of the term that the Dawn has frequently been 
described, in the Rig-Veda, as “ ” (Ahana), ‘ the god- 

dess having splendours,’ But not satisfied with the above 
interpretation of the word given by Sayana, Mr. Tilak has urged 
that here the word should be taken in its ordinary sense of 
‘days.’ And thus understood, the expression, says Mr. Tilak, 
must mean as follows ; — 

“Many were the days that preceded the rising of the 
Sun, and through which the Dawn was seen moving about as 
after a lover, and not like a faithless woman who forsakes her 
hu sband.” “It is therefore clear,” adds Mr. Tilak, “ that the 
verse in question expressly describes Dawn lasting for many 
days, which is only possible in the Arctic regions.” 

But here also Mr. Tilak has been misled by his scientific 
bias. In the Eik under notice, the Dawn has clearly been 
represented as moving close in front of the Sun, with her 
beauties fully laid bare before the gaze of her beloved, and, 
therefore, as looking like a faithful and devoted wife, “ 

” (jarah iva acaranti). Now, evidently such a descrip- 
tion can only apply to the short-lived Dawn visible in tropical 
and temperate countries; and it loses all ^its significance, 
when applied to the long Polar Dawns. In Polar regions, 
the Dawn rises long before the appearance of the Sun, and 
there is a long interval between the first appearance of the 
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DawB, and the rising of the Sun. The Polar Dawns, therefore, 
can, by no means, be characterised as ^ 

(jarah iva acaranti), ‘ moving close in front of the beloved like 
a faithful wife.’ The Polar Dawn, which is visible long before 
the rising of the Sun, and which spreads her splendours in 
regions far away from the Sun, does, on the contrary, look 
like a faithless wife, fcf” (yatih iva), who wanders 

far away from her beloved, with her beauties laid bare to the 
lustful gaze of others. Evidently, therefore, the Dawn re- 
ferred to here must needs be a short-lived Indian Dawn, 
which is followed by the Sun in quick succession, and which 
alone can, therefore, with propriety, be characterised as 
always moving close, like a devoted wife, (jarah 

iva), in front of her beloved husband, with her beauties fully 
laid bare to his wistful gaze. Mr. Tilak’s interpretation 
evidently makes the Rik extremely prosaic and entirely 
meaningless. The word, (Ahani), in the Rik under 

notice, must, therefore, be taken in Sayana’s sense of 
(tejaqisi), ‘ splendours.’ Profs. Roth, Grassman, and several 
other Western scholars have also fully admitted the soundness 
of this interpretation. Evidently, therefore, the Dawn referred 
to here must be a short-lived Indian Dawn, which alone can, 
with propriety, be described as, “sik: (jarah 

iva acaranti) ‘ moving close in front of her beloved like a 
devoted wife.’ Here is another Rik, with the same concep- 
tion running through it, though somewhat differently ex- 
pressed : — 

(Suryah devim Usasam rocamanam maryyali na yosSm 
abhyeti pascat.) 

* The Sun follows the beautiful Dawn, as a man (lover) 
follows a woman (his lady-love).’ 

Now, descriptions like these do, evidently, apply to a 
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short-lived Dawn alone, and become totally meaningless, when 
applied to the Polar Dawn. 

Again, M Vasistha is the author of the Rik, under 
notice. Here the Dawn has been represented as then actually 
seen by the Rsi moving close in front of her beloved like 
a devoted wife, (jarah iva acaranti 

dadrkse). The expression, “oTK: ” (jaralji 

iva acaranti dadrkse), ‘thou art seen moving like a devoted 
wife’, clearly shows that the Dawn described here was a Dawn 
which was then actually being seen by the Rsi, Such a 
Dawn must needs be an Indian Dawn ; and it can have abso- 
lutely no reference to a Polar Dawn or anything of the sort. 

We have yet to consider one other characteristic of the 
Dawn. The Rig-Veda has, in several places, referred to the 
circular motion of the Dawn, and represented it as moving like 
a wheel. Referring to these descriptions, Mr. Tilak tells us 
that “a dawn in the temperate or the tropical zone is visible 
only for a short time on the eastern horizon, and is swallowed 
up, in the same place, by the rays of the rising sun and 
that “it is only in the Polar regions that we see the morning 
lights revolving along the horizon for some day-long periods 
of time ” ; and that, therefore, “ if the wheel-like motion of 
the dawn mentioned in the Rig-Veda, has any meaning' at 
all, we must take it to refer to the revolving splendours of 
the dawn in the Arctic regions.” Mr. Tilak has regarded 
this as one of his most invulnerable points. But we shall 
see, from what follows, that the supposed invulnerability of 
the point is a myth, pure and simple. The most important 
Riks, mentioned under this head, are as follows : — 

1. ufH i 

(Prati stomebhi!^ Usasam Vasisthah abudhnan : 
Vivarttayantim rajasl samante avi§kyuvatim bhubanani visva.) 
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‘The VasisthaSj with their hymns, rouse the Dawn at the 
horizon (the end of heaven and earth) — the Dawn about to go 
round the earth, along a circular path, revealing the same.’ 

2. ^ I 

5Tssrf% ii ill, 6i, 3. 

(Usah pratici bhuvanani visva urddhva tisthasi : 

Samanamartham caranlyamana cakramiva navyasi 

avavrtsva.) 

‘ O Dawn, thou art on high, and art coming towards the 
earth. O newly-born (Dawn), desiring to go along the same 
path, roll thou like a wheel.’ 

Now, Vasistha is the author of the former of the two 
afore-said Eiks. In it, the Vasisthas are represented as en- 
gaged in reciting their hymns and thereby rousing the goddess 
Dawn from her sleep, as it were, and making her appear on 
the eastern horizon. The conception of rousing the deities 
from their sleep, with hymns, is not at all uncommon in the 
Rig-veda. In X, 40, 3, for instance, we come across the 
following : — 

nTci: srtt 3H?<trr ^ i 

(Pratah jarethe jarana iva kapaya). 

‘O Aswins, you two are roused, in the morning, with 
hymns, like two old kings.’ 

In the Rik under notice the Dawn has, likewise, been 
represented as being roused from her sleep by the Vasisthas, 
with their hymns. And we are, at the same time, told that 
the Dawn, which was thus being roused from her sleep, was 
the very Dawn that was then about to go round the earth, 
bathing it with her own light. Now, the Dawn that can 
possibly be represented as being roused by the Vasisthas must 
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needs be an Indian Dawn. Evidently, therefore, the expres- 
sion, “ f^siT ” (vivarttayantirp bhuvanani 

visva) ‘going round the earth,’ must be taken as having been 
applied to the very Dawn which was being roused from her sleep 
by the Vasisthas with their hymns. Mr. Tilak’s contention, 
therefore, stands absolutely nowhere. In fact, here the word, 
“ ” ‘ going round,’ must be regarded as applied to 

the Dawn, roused by the Vasisthas, The Dawn in 
question must needs, therefore, be an Indian Dawn. 

Again, in the Rik, under notice, the epithets, 
(vivarttayantmi) ‘moving round,’ and “ (aviskrn- 

vatlra) ‘revealing,’ must both be taken as connected with 
“ ” (bhuvanani visva), ‘ the entire world.’ The Dawn 

has, therefore, clearly been described here as 

(vivarttayantlin bhnbanani visva) ‘moving round 
the entire earth,’ evidently over the head of the observer as it 
were, “ in a perpendicular plane like the wheel af a oharioi," 
bathing it with her own light, “ 1%siT ” 

(aviskr 5 j.vatlrn bhuvanani visva). But such a description does 
not at all apply to the Polar Dawn. The Polar Dawn always 
moves, as Mr. Tilak himself says, “ in a horizontal plane like a 
patterns toheel,'^ and her movement is always confined to the 
horizon ; and the expression, “ bathing the entire earth with her 
light,” does not at all apply to her. And hence the Dawn des- 
cribed here must needs be an Indian Dawn which the Vasisthas 
roused from her sleep, and was, on her way, to go round the 
earth, bathing it with her own light, over the head of the 
observer. It is true, as Mr, Tilak observes, that nowhere on 
earth, the dawn is actually seen moving over the head of the 
observer, from the east to the west, like the sun or the moon, in 
a perpendicular plane. But nevertheless, in a tropical or 
temperate country, the Dawn is not actually “ swallowed up 
by the rising Sun,” as Mr. Tilak assumes. In the Rik in 
question, the Dawn is, on the contrary, conceived as continu- 
ing to move, though unseen, fast followed by the Sun. And 
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this is what makes it possible for the Dawn to reappear, every 
morning, on the eastern horizon similarly pursued by her lover. 
The conception of the Dawn ever fleeing from the embrace of 
the Sun has been frequently alluded to in the Eig-veda ; and 
the story of Urvas! pursued by Pururava is a well-known 
allegorical representation of the same. Again, in I, 124, 3, 
we have been most clearly told : — 

^ i 

(Esa Divah Duhita purastat ritasya pantham anu eti sadhu 

. prajanatl iva.) 

‘ This Dawn, the daughter of the Sky, always moves 
straight (well) in front of the Sun along his path, aware of his 
desire as it were.’ The conception of the Dawn, moving, 
though unseen^ in a perpendicular plane over the head of the 
observer, from the east to the west, has, therefore, absolutely 
nothing unusual in it, Mr. Tilak’s apprehensions are, there- 
fore, entirely groundless and hypothetical. The Dawn referred 
to here must needs, therefore, be an Indian Dawn. 

These remarks also apply, with equal force and cogency, 
to the second of the above-mentioned Eiks. Esi Visvamitra 
is the author of that Eik. And in it the Dawn has been 
represented as having been actually seen by Visvamitra on 
the horizon, and, at the same time, as going round the 
earth along the same path. The very expression “ ” 

(urdhva tisthasi), ‘thou art on high,’ most conclusively proves 
that the Dawn described here must also be regarded as an 
Indian Dawn, pure and simple. 


The Supposed Traces oe the Polar Day in the 
Eih-Veda. 

We shall now consider if the Eig-Veda really contains any 
traces of the long Polar day. “ The most explicit statement 

8 
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about the long day,” says Mr. Tilak, “ is found in X, 138, 3. 
In the said Rik, the Sun is said to have unyoked his car, not 
at the sunset or on the horizon, hut m the midst of heaven^ 
there to rest for some time. A long halt of the Sun in 
the midst of the heaven is here clearly described ; and 
we must take it to refer to the long day in the Arctic 
region.” 


Now, here also, we are extremely sorry to observe, Mr. 
Tilak has, in the interest of a theory, been entirely led astray. 
The Rik in question runs as follows : — 

fir ^ t 

(Vi Suryah madhye amucat ratham divah vidat Rasaya 

pratimanam Aryah. 

Drdhani Piproh asurasya mayinah Indrah vyasyat 

cakrvan RjisvanS.) 

‘ The Sun unyoked his car in the mid-sky. The Ary a got 
an opportunity for retaliation against the Dasa. Indra, with 
the aid of King Rjisvan, overthrew the strong forts of Pipru, 
the conjuring Asura.’ 

Now, the expression, “ fg ” (Vi Surya 

madhye amucat ratham divah), ‘ the Sun unyoked his car in 
the mid-sky,’ does, no doubt, clearly indicate a “ long halt of 
of the Sun ” in the raid-sky. But what is ” (divah 

madhye) ‘ in the midst of the heaven ’ ? It certainly means 
the sky over the head of the observer . The Rik, under notice, 
therefore, clearly tells us that the Sun came to a standstill in 
the mid-sky, over the head of the observer. But in the Polar 
regions, such a position of the Sun is physically impossible. 
During the long Polar day of six months’ duration, the Sun 
must, on the contrary, always be seen lying in an inclined 
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position, and never directly over the head of the observer. 
And hence ‘ the halt of the Sun in the mid-sky,’ mentioned in 
the Rik, under notice, can never be taken as referring to 
any Arctic phenomenon whatever. And hence Mr. Tilak’s 
so-called “ explicit statement ” about a long Polar day is, after 
all, a myth, pure and simple. 

Again, the said Rik distinctly tells us that the afore-said 
halt of the Sun took place when Indra was engaged in demo- 
lishing the forts of Pipru, with the King Rjisvan, and that, 
having taken advantage of tlie increased length of the day 
caused by the afore-said halt of the Sun, Indra and Rjisvan 
succeeded in overthrowing the forts of Pipru. Now, ^-jisvan 
was, evidently, an Indian (Aryan) king. Evidently, therefore, 
the said halt of the Sun, no matter what it means, must needs 
be an Indian phenomenon, pure and simple. 

But what does the Sun’s supposed halt in the mid-sky 
really mean ? Does it refer to any mysterious and extra- 
oi*dinary event ? Or is it merely a figurative description of 
a very common and ordinary occurrence ? A moment’s 
reflection will show that the Sun’s supposed halt in the mid-sky, 
and his descent from the car, mentioned in the Rik, is only a 
poetical representation of an every day optical phenomenon, 
seen in a country like India. Here in India, every morning 
the Sun is first seen on the eastern horizon, seated on his 
golden car, as it were. The Solar car is, however, soon seen 
fast moving upwards. But on reaching the mid-sky, at noon, 
the Solar car seems to stop altogether, and the Sun shines 
more brightly than before, as if descended from the car to rest 
for a while. Now, this apparent daily halt of the Sun in the 
mid-sky, at noon, has evidently been poetically described in 
the Rik, under notice, as the Sun’s descent from his car. 
Evidently, therefore, this Rik also deals with an Indian 
•phenomenon, and has absolutely no reference to the' long 
Polar day. 
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Another Supposed Invulnerable Point. 

We shall now consider another of Mr. Tilak’s supposed 
invulnerable points ; and this shall be our last. This is what 
Mr. Tilak tells us on this point : — 

“ In the Rig- Veda, I, 24. 10, the constellation of Ursa 
Major (Riksas) is described as being placed ‘ high ’ (ucca) ; 
and as this can only refer to the altitude of the constellation, 
it follows that it must have been over the head of the ob- 
server,” which is possible only in circumpolar regions. “ The 
said Rik, therefore,” adds Mr. Tilak, “ unmistakably refers to 
a Polar phenomenon.” But here as well, as we shall see 
presently, Mr. Tilak’s conclusion is hopelessly weak and 
untenable. The Rik in question runs thus : — 

t MWi fsrf^rrra: f ? 

(Ami ye jksah nihitasah ucca naktam dadrse kuha cit 

diva iyuh : 

Adavdhani Varunasya vratani vicakasat candrama 

naktam eti.) 

‘ Those stars (or constellation known as Saptarsi Mandal), 
that are placed on high, are visible at night. But where do 
they go during the day ? The ways of Varuna are inviolable. 
At his commands the moon shines at night.’ 

Now, the word “ ” (Rksa) means both stars in general 

as well as the constellation Saptarsi Mandal ; and Sayana has 
mentioned both these meanings. But of the two senses, here 
the first alone, evidently, fits in with the context. In this 
very Rik there is also a reference to the rising of the moon. 
Again, in the 8th Rik of the same Sukta, we have been told : — 


^ ^T5JT ^ w. ^ TTflt I 
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(Uru hi raja Varunah cdkara Suryaya pantham anti etave.) 

‘ Verily the King Yaruna has made the wide path for the 
Sun to follow.’ 

‘ The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars obey the great Yaruna 
and rise and set at his commands ’ — This is, evidently, the 
meaning of the Pdks. The word “ ” (Kksa), in the B,ik 

mentioned above, must needs, therefore, be taken to mean 
stars in general rather than any particular group of them ; 
and in this sense alone the word properly fits in with the 
context. And if taken in this sense, Mr. Tilak’s contention 
stands nowhere. 

But even if we take the word in Mr. Tilak’s sense, still 
his conclusion does not at all follow. The word (Ucea) 

simply means ‘ on high,’ ‘ in the sky above ’ ; and Sayana also 
has taken the word in this sense. This word has, moreover, 
been frequently used, in the Rig-Yeda, exactly in this sense. 
So the word, ‘ Ucca,’ simply means ‘ on high,’ and it cannot be 
treated as identical with ‘ over head,’ Mi’. Tilak’s conclusion, 
therefore, does not at all follow. 

Again, in the Rik, in question, the words (Naktam), 

and “ ” (Diva), have been used side by side. And this 

clearly shows that the state of things referred to here applies 
to a country where days and nights follow one another in quick 
succession. In fact, the exclamation, 

t ^ Irf f%c[1^qT 1^:’ ? 

“ those stars (or members of Saptarsi Mandal) are seen at 
night ; but where do they go during the day ? ’ ’ — becomes 
entirely meaningless in a country where day and night lasts 
each for six months at a stretch. Similarly, the expression, 
‘ ^5 ’ (anu etave), ‘ to follow,’ in the passage ‘ 

trSBfPq ^ ’ (Varunah cakara Suryaya pantham 

anu etave), ‘ Yaruiia made the path for the Sun to follow ’ also 
loses all its significance, when applied to a country, where the 
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Sun sliines continuously for six months at a stretch. ‘ 
•qrf^,’ ‘ to follow,’ evidently implies a rapid succession 

of day and night. And the phenomena described here must 
needs, therefore, be purely Indian in character. 

Again, Rsi Shunahsepa is the author of the Eik in ques- 
tion. And the word ‘ ’ (ami), ‘ those,’ is applied to objects, — 

here stars in general or members of a particular group of 
them, as the case may be, — directly seen at a distance. In 
the Eik in question, we accordingly find the Indian Esi 
Sunahsepa, in some remote past, to have looked at the sky 
one night, and thus exclaimed Avith wonderment : — 

“ ^ ^ W If: ? ” 

‘Those stars (or members of the constellation Eksa), that 
are visible at night, where do they go during the day ?’ An 
Indian phenomenon must have clearly been referred to here. 
The very use of the word, ‘ Agjfj ’ (ami), ‘ those,’ unmistakably 
proves that the things signified by it were then actually seen 
by the Esi, The Eik, under notice, therefore, cannot have 
any reference whatever to any Polar phenomenon. Thus Mr. 
Tilak’s contention entirely falls to the ground. 

Mr. Tilak is an erudite scholar. But unfortunately, he 
has, in the treatment of his subject, shown an unscholarlike 
contempt for the context, and the history of the times, and, in 
the interest of a theory, has, with the magic of his imagina- 
tion, endeavoured, in vain, to build up a huge mountain out 
of a mere mole-hill ; and the results have been simply dis- 
appointing and disastrous. The present writer met Mr. Tilak 
in London in 1920, and presented him a copy of his work, “ The 
Arctic Home in the Eig-Veda: an Untenable Position.” 
And it is very interesting to note that the erudite scholar, 
now silent in death, was fully satisfied with the present 
writer’s criticisms of his work, and most frankly admitted 
the validity and correctness of every one of them. 
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Processor Macdonell’s New Claim Examined. 

The present writer, in his “Arctic Home in the Rig- Veda ; 
an Untenable Position,” published some j^ears ago, brielU’' 
discussed and pointed out some of the historical 
blunders committed by Prof. Macdonell, together with the 
blunders committed by the late Mr. B. G. Tilak in his 
“Arctic Home in the Rig-Veda.” In the preparation 
of the articles, of w’^hich the afore-said work was a reprint, 
it was not, however, possible for the present writer to consult 
the Vedic Index published in that very year ; and, in dealing 
with Prof, Macdonell’s blunders, he was obliged to gather his 
materials from the Professor’s History of Sanskrit Literature. 
But the Vedic Index also abounds, as has clearly been 
demonstrated in these pages, in gross and palpable historical 
blundei's ; and, what is still more surprising, some of these 
are mere repetitions of Professor Macdonell’s old blunders. 
But unable to extricate himself from his extremely ugly 
position, Professor Macdonell ha.«, in a Review of our said work, 
in the J. R. A. S. (January, 1921), endeavoured to hoodwink 
the reading public and to silence all honest criticism by all 
sorts of vituperations and insinuations. Mr. Dutt “ seems to 
be fully convinced,” says he, in his Review (p. 129), “ that his 
conjectures on the obscure question of the ‘ Eive Tribes ’ 

represent historical certainty Mr. Dutt asserts that 

the present writer is, in this connection, ‘ entirely wrong,’ is 
‘ guilty of unpardonable confusion,’ has committed ‘another 
serious blunder,’ and that ‘ Dr. Macdonell’s account is full of 
gross historical blunders ’ (Arctic Home : Untenable Position, 
pp. 33-37). These strictures are directed against the very 
brief account of the tribes of the Rig-Veda given in my 
History of Sanskrit Literature, which was published twenty 
years ago (1900). Some of my suggestions there put forward 
ma^ be erroneous. But perhaps Mr. Dutt is not aware that in 
criticising any writer’s views, he ought to take the latest 
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statements of these views into consideration.” “ Such a 
statement,” adds jProfessor Macdonell, “ is to he found in 

Professor Keith and my Vedic Index in which all the 

evidences connerning the ‘Five Tribes ’ and their relation icith 
King Sudas are collected nd discussed ” (the italics are mine). 

The above extract is an excellent index of Professor Mac- 
donelFs mentality. In his History of Sanskrit Literature, 
he has, as already noticed, completely distorted the history 
of the great War of the Ten Kings, and has described the 
Bharatas as " the enemies of Sudas,” and as “ defeated 
by Sudas and his Trtsus,” and the ‘ Live Tribes ’ as “ allied 
with Sudas,” and has also committed many other equally 
gross and palpable blunders. And yet he simply tells us, 
in the above extract, that some of his statements in that 
work “may be erroneous'’ But lohy “ may be” and not “ have 
been ” ? In the concluding lines of the above extract his 
mentality is still more in evidence. Hei e the learned Pro- 
Jessor has advanced a new claim, without even the faintest oj 
efforts to substantiate its validity, and has pretended to suggest 
that in the Vedic Index his old blunders, if any, have all been 
corrected, and all available light has been thrown on the 
problems in question, and that the present writer, having 
judged him by his earlier utterances, has done him a grave 
injustice. But we have carefully examined the Vedic Index 
in these pages. And it is evident from what we have shown that 
Professor Macdonell’s new claim is all moonshine and a mere 
make-believe. In the foregoing pages, we have examined his 
latest utterances on the subject, and culled, with care, some 
specimens of the “ ripest fruits ” Professor Macdonell and his 
co-workers in the field, have kept in store for the students of 
the Big-Vedic History. And we leave it to frofessor Mac- 
donell himself to judge if he and his comrades have reasons to 
be proud of them. The much vaunted results of ‘the Vedic 
research’ have, we are constrained to observe, not unoften proved 
as unavailing as a broken reed, or the guidance of a blind 
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seeking to lead another blind. And in many cases, including 
the cases pointed out in these pages, the work done in the 
past badly needs complete overhauling. 

Disputed Interpretations op Some Eiks. 

But there are men who cannot take criticisms and defeats 
in a scholarly and sportsmanlike spirit. Though vanquished, 
they will argue, and often argue with increasing heat and 
tenacity. And the result is that when arguments fail, they 
resort to subterfuges, insinuations, nay even to vituperations. 
The very halting manner in which Professor Maedonell has ad- 
vanced his new claim, in the above extract, clearly shows that 
he himself is also fully conscious of its utter hollowness. He, 
accordingly, feels that he very badly needs something more 
tangible and positive to ward off his opponent’s ‘blows,’ and 
to produce a contrary impression. And on the plea of a few so- 
called “mistranslations,” in connection with some minor and 
trivial side-issues, he has, in his own characteristic way, at once 
rushed to the conclusion that the present writer’s efforts to 
extract history from the Rig-veda have proved completely 
futile! “What strikes me most forcibly both in the Arctic 
Home, and in Mr. Dutt’s criticism of it,” exclaims the learned 
Professor, in his Review, with an air of triumph, “ is the futility 
of efforts to extract history from the Rig-Veda without 
possessing the necessary philological equipment. Historical 
conclusions of any value can be based solely on exact transla- 
tions, which can only be produced by intimate familiarity with 
the grammar, the syntax, the metre, the accent, the voca- 
bulary and the mythology of the Rig-Veda. Neither Mr. 
Tilak nor his critic shows any such qualifications.” . {Ibid, 
p. 128. ) Here is another index of Professor Maedonell’s 
mentality. The opening lines of the above extract contains a 
mere truism, which nobody has any interest to dispute or 
deny. But a careful perusal of the contents of these pages, 
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as well as of those of our work referred to above will fully 
convince every impartial and honest enquirer that our 
“ efforts to extract history from the llig-Veda ” have not at 
all proved futile, and that, therefore, Professor MacdonelFs 
diatribe and harangue does not affect us even in the least. 
In fact, in the face of the historical conclusions we have 
extracted from the Rig-Veda, no honest reader can, we are 
sure, attach any importance whatsoever to Professor Mac- 
donelFs heroics and make-believes. The learned Professor 
has, on the problems discussed in these pages, ivoven. in the 
name of history, a veritable cob-web of his own. The less, 
therefore, does he speak of the conditions ami requirements of 
valid historical conclusions the better. 

But what are, after all, the so-called “ mistranslations ” 
which have made Professor Maedonell so wild and vociferous ? 
He has specifically mentioned four instances of so-called 
''mistranslations” in our work, which are as follows : — 

1. “ The line, IJrvim gavyutiin abhayain krdhi nab (VII, 

77, 4i), is ti-anslated (in Mr. Butt’s work), ‘render our pasture 
lands free from fear.’ Here,” observes the learned Professor 
gravely, “ one of the primary rules of grammar is infringed, an 
adjective in the neuter (abhayam) being made to agree with 
a feminine substantive (gavyutitn). The correct translation is, 
‘ make wide pasture, (make) safety for us.’ ” But Professor 
Maedonell has here evidently counted without his hosts. We 
are surprised to see that it has not at all occurred to him, 
even after it has been pointed out by us, that the word, 
abhayam, has been used here as a a adverb, modif ying the verb, 
krdhi, in the sense of “ so as to be free from fear,” abhayam, 
yatha sydt tatha krdhi. The great commentator Sayana has 
taken the term exactly in this sense. Our interpretation of 
the passage also accords much better with the context than 
the one suggested by Professor Maedonell. In the Eig-Vedic 
age, the non-Aryans, vanquished in open war, often came out 
ef their hiding-places, in the darkness of the night, and attaoked 
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their invaders, and, whenever possible, plundered their food 
and cattle. The Rsis, being strangers in a strange land, were 
unable to meet these nocturnal attacks, and punish their 
enemies as long as the darkness lasted. On the approach of 
the Dawn, however, they took up arras and killed or drove 
away the enemies. And this explains, as already noticed, why 
in the Rig-vedic age, the Rsis were so terribly afraid of 
the darkness of the night, and why they often so eagerly 
prayed for the return of the Dawn, and for protection 
during the night. This also explains, as also noticed before, 
why the Dawn has been desc.ibed in the E.ig-Veda as 
“the scatterer of the enemies,” yavayaddr-esah, and also as 
“ the despatcher of the chariots of w'^ar,” jlra rathanam. The 
passage, under notice, contains a prayer of this description. 
“ Shine forth, O Davm,” the Rsi prays here, “ scattering the 
enemies, and render our pasture lands free from fear.” Evi- 
dently, therefore, our rendering of the passage is per- 
fectly correct ; and Professor Macdoneli himself is wrong. 
In Tait. Up. (II, 7) we also meet with an exactly similar 
use of the word, abhayam, similarly followed by a noun in the 
feminine gender, pratistham. The passage runs thus : — Yada 

hi evaisah etasmin anilaye abhayarn pratistham yindate- : 

atha sah abhayam gato bhavati. “ When he (the worshipper) 
fearlessly secures his station in the Infinite Spirit,” we are told 

here (Yada abhayam pratistham vindate), “ he obtains 

fearlessness.” Here Sankara has also taken the word, “ abha- 
yaip,” as an adverb modifying the verb, “ vindate.” In the 
Bi,k in question the word “ abhayam,” has similarly been used as 
an adverb, modifying the verb “ krdhi’’ But does Professor 
Macdoneli mean to say that both Sayapia and Sankara are also 
ignorant of “ the primary rules of grammar ” ? He may say 
whatever he likes. But nobody will attach any value to 
his ipse-diocits. 

Dr. h . C. Das has, in bis Rig-Yedic India, advanced a most 
astomading hypothesis in this connection. The Sapta-Sind 
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he tells us, was the oriffinal home of the Aryans ; and 
the term, “ blaok-skinned Daias,” so frequently mentioned in the 
Ttig-veda, says he, “ does not refer, as torongly ” supposed, to the 
existence of hlaok-skinned non- Aryans of the Draxidian or 
Kole.rinn stocks in Sapta-Sindlm,” bat to the samge noniad%c 
Aryans “who, on a.cGomit of their savage state and loant of cul- 
ture f were called “ black ” by their “advanced brethren ” 
(pp, 12i-123). This is a most extravagant hypothesis. In 
the Rig- Veda the Rsis describe themselves as “ white- 
skinned,” (VII, 33, 1) and their enemies, the original children 
of the soil, as “ blaok-skinned ” (IV, 16, 16). Some of 
these latter have also been described as “ of deformed 
face ” or “ without language,” anasah (V, 29, 10), as “ copper- 
coloured,” and as ” Yelling Pisacis ” (1,133, 5), or as “yelling 
like dogs ” (1, 18^, 4). In R. V< I, 130, 8, Indra is praised for 
having killed the black-skinned “ by taking out their black- 
skin” ; and in VII, 5, 6, Agni is praised for having expelled 
the Dasyus “from their homes for the benefit of the Aryans" 
Passages like these clearly prove that the Sapta-Sindhu was 
not the original home of the Aryans, and that the Aryans came 
and settled here as conquerors. The expression, “ you have, O 
Rire, expelled the JDasyus from their homes for the benefit 
of the Aryans,” alone most conclusively proves the utter absur- 
dity of Dr. Das’s contention (also see IV, 26, 2 ; VI, 25, 2) 

2. “ The rendering of the line, apa dvesa]^ maghoni 

duhita divo Usa uechad apa sridhah ( !^, 48, 8), is,” observes 
Professor Macdouell, “the wealthy goddess Dawn (Maghoni 
may he taken to mean either ‘ wealthy ’ or ‘ beauteous,’ as 
Sayana himself points out), the daughter of the Sky, scatters 
the enemies, and oppressors. This should he ‘ May the beaute- 
ous daughter of Heaven, Dawn, drive away (with her light) 
hatred, away hostilities.’ The form 'Uccbad’ is, of course 
not indicative, but injunctive.” Here also the learned 
Oxford Professor has overshot his mark. The verb, ‘ Ucchad,’ 
though injunctive in form, is here indicative, and not 
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injunctive ; and the past tense form hasbeen used here for the 
present tense, “ Cehandasi Inn, Ion, lit iti, vartamane Iopl.” 
“Vahulam Cehandasi” amanjoge api iti adagoniahhavah,” as 
Sayapa puts it. The expression, apa ucchad, accordingly, 
means here, to use Sayana’s own word, “ apavarjayati,^’ 
scatters away. In the preceding part of this very Rik, the 
expression, jyotiskrnoti, “ dispels darkness,” occurs. And both 
the verbs, “dispels darkness,” jyotiskrnoti, and “scatters away” 
(the enemies), apa ucchad, have the Dawn as their common 
subject. Evidently, therefore, here also we are correct, 
and Professor Macdonell himself is wrong. Moreover, the 
words, ‘ dvesah ’ and ‘ srdhah,’ have clearly been used here, as 
Sayana also has pointed out, as abstract for the concrete, 
in the sense of ‘ the enemies ’ and ‘ the oppressors.’ Is it 
not, . therefore, most ridiculous to treat our interpretations, 
as wrong, and to interpret them as ‘hatred ’ and ‘ hostilities,’ 
as the learned Professor has dune ? . 

3. “ The hemistich, ‘apa tye tayavo yatha naksatra yanti 

aktubhih ’ (1, 50, 2), is rendered,” says Prof- Macdonell, “ those 
well-known thieves (tye tayavah) disperse with the night like 
the stars’.... The passage must be translated ‘away, like 
thieves, go those stars with the night.” The difference is 
very slight. But yet why should the word ‘ tye,’ “ those,” be 
at all taken with the word ‘ stars,’ naksatra, occurring in 
the last, part of the expression, instead of being taken 
with ‘ thieves,’ tSyavah, immediately following it ? The 
expression, ‘ tye tayavah,’ “ those thieves,” alone concerns 
us here. And the very use of the epithet ‘ those,’ tye, 
here clearly shows that the nocturnal depredations of the 
thieves in question were of frequent occurrence then, and that 
it was these that made the Rig-vedic Rsis so terribly afraid 
of the darkness of the night. Evidently, therefore, the ‘ his- 
torical conclusion’ we have drawn from these and similar other 
passages stands entirely unshaken. And Professor Macdonell 
himself has also been obliged frankly to admit the validity of 
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this conclusion in his Review (p. 129), Why then so much 
fuss about nothing ? 

4. And lastly, “‘ohakram iva avavrtsva’ (III, 61, 3) is 

translated ‘ thou movest like a wheel ’ ; it should be ‘ roll hither 
like 0 . wheel.’ ” We accept the criticism. The error was 
evidently due to oversight. But is it not most ridiculous to 
suggest that this has, even in tlie slightest degree, actually 
affected our historical conclusion ? What concerns us here 
is the apparent circular movement of the Dawn referred to in 
the passage. The Dawn is described here as actually seen 
by Visvamitra on the eastern horizon, and as invoked 
by him to move round (over the head) like a wheel (like 
the wheel of a chariot). The present writer has, accordingly, 
concluded that the Dawn refei’red to in this Rik must needs 
be Indian Dawn’' and not “an Arctio Dmcn,” as Mr. Tilak 
has erroneously held (for details see “Arctic Home : an 
Untenable Position,” pp, 85-86) ; and the slight inaccuracy 
in the rendering of the passage, concerning the mood of the 
verb, cannot, even in the least, affect this conclusion. Why 
then so much noise about nothing ? 

PKorEssoB Macdonell entangled in “ Ignoeatio Elenchi.” 

Professor Macdonell has, in his long Review, referred 
to above, nowhere ventured directly to question or challenge 
the validity of even a single of our historical conclusions, 
whether drawn against Mr. Tilak or against his own self. 
We have already referred to Prof. MacdonelTs unwilling 
admission of the many historical blunders in his History 
of Sanskrit Literature pointed out by us. As regards the 
validity of our historical conclusions against Mr. Tilak, he 
is, however, more frank in his admission. “ The refutation 
of so far-fetched a theory (as the Arctic Home theory of 
Mr. Tilak),” says Professor Macdonell, in his Review under 
notice (p. 127), “presents no great difficulties ; but as far 
as I am aware, no Western Vedic Scholar has ever 
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attempted the task.” “ It is, however, satisfactory adds 
he, “ that an Indian should have undertaken it ; for his cotin try- 
men Tr ay thus he more easily prevented from accepting the 
extraordinary conclmions of the Arctic Home, Mr. Dutt 
{i.n Ms “Arctic Home in the Big-Veda : An Xlntenable 
Position ”) has in reliance on sound and common-sense a.rgu- 
ments satisfactorily accomplished his purpose.” (The italics 
are mine.) This is a frank admission of the soundness of our 
historical conclusions drawn against Mr. Tilak. He has also 
indirectly admitted, as we hare seen, the ralidity of our con- 
clusions drawn against himself. Thus, Professor Macdonell has, 
in his He view in question, accepted, directly or otherwise, 
every one of our historical conclusions as valid. But the 
Oxford Professor fails to see that it is one thing to point out 
hair-splitting differences, and “ mistranslations,” fancied or 
real, often more fancied than real, in the rendering of 
isolated passages here and there, and that it is quite a different 
thing to show that these differences and so-called “ mistransla- 
tions ” have actually vitiated the historical conclusions drawn 
in particular connections. The latter' is a thing to he 
proved, and can, under no circumstances, be assumed merely 
from the supposed presence of the former. And yet Professor 
Macdonell has, throughout his long Review in question, been 
actually guilty of such grotesque assumptions, and h'^s thus 
been unconsciously involved in the vicious fallacy of Ignoratio 
Elenchi. All the afore-said four passages, alleged to have 
been mistranslated by us, have been introduced in our work 
in connection with the examination of Mr. Tilak’s position. 
And according to the learned Professor’s own frank admission, 
the historical conclusions we have drawn against Mr. Tilak 
have been quite valid, and based “ on sound and common- 
sense arguments^ In the face of such a clear admission, what 
does, we ask. Professor Macdonell gain by pointing out hair- 
splitting differences and so-called “ mistranslations,” in the 
rendering of isolated passages here and there ? To characterise 
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our historical conclmions as hosed “ on sound and common- 
seme arguments^' and in the same hreath, to describe our 
e^orts to extract history from the Rig- Veda as ^‘futile ” is 
indeed a most monstrous 'procedure ! The learned Oxford 
Professor has, in the extract quoted above, grown very 
furious and noisy. But unfortunately he forgets that noise 
and eloquence is one thing, and logic and sense is quite a 
different thing, and that even 'cart-loads ’ of sound and 
fury cannot be the substitute for a grain of sense and reason. 
Jifoise and fury may, for a time, prevail with a child or a 
fool, but reason alone commands conviction and respect. 

Professor Macdonell’s mentality is still more in evidence 
in his criticisms of the typographical errors that have crept 
into the transliteration portion of our afore-said work. The 
articles of which the said work is a reprint were published in 
the “Dacca Review” (Dacca), in 1914-16, Unfortunately, 
however, the Dacca Review press possessed no types for 
diacritical marks. And this has made a mess of the entire 
transliteration portion of our work. Moreover, neither at the 
time of the publication of the articles, nor in the preparation 
of the reprints, we were given any opportunity for looking 
over the proofs ; and this has been clearly stated in the Preface 
of the work. And the printer’s devils had necessarily an 
entirely free hand in the execution of their -task. But a 
drowning man will eagerly catch at a straw. These typogra- 
phical errors have, accordingly, given Prof, Macdonell a new 
base, and a very strong base he seems to think, for launching 
his last frantic attack against us in his Review. “ Mr. Butt’s 
inaccuracy,” exclaims he in this connection, “is very conspicuous 
in the transliteration of the numerous stanzas quoted from the 
Rig-Veda. These are printed without diacritical marks, 

without accents Druhyus becomes Bruhsus (p. 34) 

Trtsus becomes Tristus (p. 30)... The river 

Sutudri is variously mentioned as the Satudri (p. 26), Satadru 
(p, 3) and Sutadri (p. 10), the river Parusnl is at least five times 
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called Purushni ” (J.R. AS., January, 1921, pp.130-131). 

Now, the very nature of these errors clearly shows — and even 
a blind man can see it, — that the errors were entirely due to the 
ill-equipment of the press and the printer’s devils. But such a 
conclusion will not suit Professor MaedonelFs purpose. They 
are, accordingly, brandished, in spite of his prior admissions to 
the contrary, with shouts of ‘ hurrah,’ as a ‘ clear proof ’ of the 
present writer’s want of scholarship, as well as of the unsound- 
ness of the historical conclusions drawn by him ! But what 
have such errors, we ask, at all to do with scholarship? Transli- 
teration is a purely mechanical art ; and even a duffer can 
acquire proficiency in it in a week’s time. Why then so 
much fuss, we ask once again, about nothing ? Professor 
Macdonell, however, in his own characteristic way, thinks that 
he has, in these typographical errors in the transliteration 
portion of our work, discovered a ‘ clear proof ’ of our want of 
scholarship as well as of the unsoundness of our historical 
conclusions !! Forgetful of his prior admissions, he, accordingly, 
repeats his diatribe, and exclaims that his detailed criticism 
has shown “ how foolish it is for students of the B.ig-Yeda, 
who do not possess the necessary equipment, to engage 
themselves prematurely in * research,’ which they otherwise 
delude themselves into thinking ‘ historical,’ and what little 
value there can be in scholarship which lacks the fundamental 
qualities of consistency and exactness.” {Ibid, p. 131.) 

Professor Macdonell’s heroics will, we are sure, deceive 
no wary reader. But nevertheless we must say in reply that 
his criticisms have proved absolutely nothing against us. He 
has, no doubt, pointed out a few so-called “mistranslations,” 
and some errors in transliteration in our work. But he has 
nowhere, in his long Review, made even the faintest of efforts 
to show that these have, in any way, affected the soundness of 
any of our historical conclusions. He has, on the contrary, 
directly or otherwise, admitted the validity of every one of 
our conclusions, while directly dealing with the same, But in 

» A 
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the very next moment^ he has aomemently forgotten clean his 
prior admissions, grown furious at trifles and forthwith 
declared the very same conclusions as totally rotten and 
unsound ! This is, to say the least, a most monstrous 
procedure. 

Evidently, therefore, Prof. Macdonell’s criticisms have 
proved absolutely nothing against us. And we have stated our 
position quite clearly in the foregoing pages. All they have, 
on the contrary, proved is that his own Revieiv has been a 
monstrous production, vitiated throughout by deliberate and 
loanton deviations from the real points at issue, and reckless 
advancement of false and fantastic claims, not backed even by 
the faintest of eforts to establish them, by grotesque assumptions 
and vicious fallacies, as well as by glaring inconsistencies and 
selflcontradictions. Having assiduously sown and grown 
thistles, even an Oxford Professor has no right to expect, 
much less to claim, a rich harvest. And yet Professor 
Macdonell has actually advanced such a preposterous claim. 
And as to the “ value ” of his own ‘ historical ’ conclusions on 
the points under notice, the less said the better. The learned 
Oxford iProfessor has, in his aforesaid Review, endeavoured, 
to hide his failures under a veil of rhetorics. But the mash 
is too transparent to deceive anybody, and to afford, the 
Oxford savant the protection he so eagerly sCehs. 

In conclusion, wo feel constrained to observe, once again, 
that the much-vaunted results of ‘ the Vedic Hesearch ’ 
have not unoften proved as unavailing as a broken reed, 
and that in many cases, including the cases discussed here, the 
work done in the past badly needs complete overhauling. 



Aspects of Bengali Society 

CHAPTER XII. i 

Education. 

{From the Pre-Mahomedan to the Makometlan Period,) 

A. 

During the latter period of the Hindu and the earlier part of 
Moslem rule the general system of education in Bengal was one which 
was greatly suitable to the existing conditions of society. Although 
education had received a great impetus at the hands of the State in the 
days of Buddhism, as a consequence of which monasteries had become 
great receptacles of learning, it deteriorated to some extent 
with the decay of Buddhism and the advent of Pauranik Hinduism. 
However, the Hindu Rajas who undertook to revive the old Vedie 
rites, became great patrons of Sanskrit learning — henceforth almost 
exclusively monopolised by the Brahmins. With the advent of the 
Moslems, the Buddhistic Universities with their huge libraries 
became extinct owing to the destructive spirit of the followers of Islam 
in dealing with all institutions of the Kafirs. The state support 
being withdrawn, education now depended mainly upon the village 
communities, rich people and learned men who kept the torch of 
culture burning as best as they could by their own efforts. The 
following pages will show the condition of education not only 
of the Mahomedan period but also of the age prior to it. A 
considerable period is covered by the subject, though we fail to 
assign a definite chronological datum in all eases, for the obvious 
reason of lack of historical materials. 

There were, as usual, everywhere, two courses of studies — one 
Primary and the other Higher. Education supplementing the 
primary, was somewhat different in its type from that of the 
present-day system. This kind of education was almost invariably 
technical and vocational suiting the tastes and capabilities of 
people of different castes. 

^ In oontmuation of the Chapters published in the Journal of the Department 

of Letters, Vol. XIV. 
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The course for elementary edaeatioa consisted of easy primers. 
Tire period of study was perhips not fixed for this course bat 
together with the secondary or ad^’^anced course it would extend 
iiornaally op to seven years. The elementary course probably covered 
not more than three years as is the practice now-a-days* The 
ceremony of Hate-Kha(ji ( ‘ ^ ) formed an important 

and interesting part when a boy first entered bis student-life . 

The following were the writing materials : — 

(1) — A small piece of straw or reed, 

(E) Chalk. 

(3) — Dust or sand* 

(4) — Thin twig of bamboo. 

(5) Inkpot. 

(G) — Banana-leaf. 

(7 ) Palmy ra-leaf. 

(8) — The bark of Bhurjja tree. 

(9) — Stained paper dressed with sulphate of arsenic. 

The slate, pencil, as well as the black-board were unknown in the 
primary schools of old Bengal before the advent of the English. 
In place of a black-board, a student had to write on the floor (of 
the class-room) strewn over with sand. The first stage of writing 
would be completed in this way : a piece of straw would be used 
as the pen. In DaySram^s ^ Sarada-Mangal * we learn the story 
of a prince who was once put to such a great stress that he had to 
perform the servile function of supplying sand and straw to students 
in a school-room. From the nature of his work, fellow-students 
nick-named him DhulS-Kutya ), i*e,, ^ supplier of 

sand and straw.’ ^ Ordinarily, amongst various punishments inflicted 

^ (i) Cf. the condition of a poor student in America at the present day. He will 
do the work of a common servant in his college and thereby meet the eicpenses 
of h!s studies. President Garfield of America was one of such students, 

(ii) The following shows the spirit of just indignation with which a student 
looked upon the notorious rod of the pedagogue from which not even a prince 
was exempted : 

’tttcsi I 

(Pain would I throw into water of the tank, the accursed books, the pens and the 
teacher’s rod.) 

(tit) See Or. Sen’s “ "sn:^ ” in which “ ” 

(the Early Days of OhandrakSli) describes in vivid terms, the student-life of old days. 
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for inattention^ the above, shewing the grea.t liiimiliatioa to 
which a prince was subjected, will illustrate one of the reformatorj 
systems then in vogue. 

Having finished writing with straw or reed on sand or dust, a 
student would attempt writing with chalk With this also 

one had to write on the floor. In the beginning letters of bigger 
size would be attempted until the hand would be set in a wav fit to 
write smaller letters. 

At this stage banana and palmyra leaves as also ^ Bbfirjja-Patra ^ 
would serve the purpose of paper. On them the pieces 
of reeds ^ or bamboo- twigs or quills of birds like those of peaeocfes 
and geese as are seen even now, would be used as pens to write 
with. The ink used on the occasion wmukl be made locally with 
‘ Haritak! ’ (the yellow myrobalan), Baheda (the beleric myrobalan) 
and the soot of country-made iron-lamp. This ink would last 
an incredibly long period — even a few centuries.^ 

On further progress regular paper would be used for writing 
purposes. This paper would be made locally of cotton by a class of 
men generally known as the ^ Kagaji^ (paper-maker). A folio of this 
paper made at Bikrampur in the District of Dacca, would be half 
a cubit in breadth and a cubit and a half in length. The colour was 
light yellow and the paper would be called ^ Tulat ’ paper (liL paper 
made of cotton).^ Though China is credited with the invention 
of paper very early, still the credit of Bengal lies in the use of 
paper, perhaps of her own invention, and unquestionably of 
her own manufacture. Bengal used from very early days either the 
paper of her own make or contented herself with the use of leaves 
which were both durable and suitable for the purpose. 

The old ‘ Punthis ’ or manuscripts would consist of either the 
Palmyra- leaves ^ or ^ Tulat ’ paper and would be preserved m cases 


1 Of, the pen made of the stem of papyrus plant in ancient Kgypt. See 
Breasted’s Egypt. 

2 See History of Bikrampur ( written in Bengali by Jogendra- 

nath Gupta, pp, 380-333, 

® See the above work. 

* In the interior of Bengal banana-leaves and palmyra-leaves as well as * Tulat ® 
paper are still in use. 

Of, the practice in Orissa where palmyra-leaves have been favoured in place of 
paper from time immemorial, 
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known as the ^ Khungis ^ which were considered indispensable 

when the punthis were to be carried from place to place. 

About the course of primary studies it may be said that it consisted 
generally of a knowledge of the alphabet, rudimentary knowledge 
ill spelling, reading and rather a working knowledge of practical 
Arithmetic. The latter consisted of the tables known as ^ Kajakiya^ 
(a table of cowry-reckoning), ‘ Gandakia ’ (the table of gandils ; a 
method of counting by gan^^as or fours), Kathakali,^ BighSkali,^ etc. 
With the advent of the Mahomedans in this country, Persian also 
formed an important part of the curriculum. The institutions for 
studies ill Persian were called the Maktabs. The Persian teacher 
or the Munshi would take up his class in the morning and 
evening and the Guru would take up his at noon.® 

A pathsala would either have a separate building of its own or 
would sit in some spacious building attached to a rich man^s house 
or even under a tree if accommodation of that sort would not be 
available in a village.^ The indigenous schools provided no 
chairs, no benches, no stools and no black-boards. A student had 
to bring his own mat, an inkpot and a pen for his use, while the 
teacher would sit on a footstool, being surrounded by his pupils. 
The arrangement was suitable to a poor country like India from 


^ Kat-ba — A measure of land, which is, in lineal measure, 4 cubits or 6 feet, but in 
square ineasure 320 sq. cubits or 720 sq. ft. In surveying, ascertaining the area 
of a plot in kathas is called Kathakali, while the table of kathas is called Katbakiya, 

® Bigbakali — In surveying, ascertaining the area of a plot of land in Bighas is 
called BighakSli. A bigha is a lineal measure, 80 cubits long or about 40 yds. ; 
also a square measure, 80 cubits square, f.e., about 1,600 square yds# or nearly 
ono«tbird of an acre. 

® See Jogendranath Gupta’s pp, 380-333. 

. A pafhsala would sometimes be built at some cost and made artistic in 
construction. See the Mahabh^rata by Dvija Abbiram, ^ (The 

schoolroom was square in size and made very artistic in appearance.) 

ITor simplicity of old schools c/. the age of the * K§is,’ when a * Brahmacharin ’ 
was educated in the house of his preceptor. 

Though in the ordinary pathsalas, the boys sat squatting on the floor, 
yet in higher schools attached to a rich man’s mansion, a sort of wooden gallery 
was raised for students. In the poem of Sakhishona by Fakir Earn Kavi- 
bhushan we find that the princess who sat on a higher place in the gallery dropped 
her pen below which was picked up by the son of the police prefect who sat in a 
lower bench of the gallery leading to a humorous conversation which latterly led 
to courtship. 
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tbe economic point of view. Though primary edueation was not free 
as is now seen in many Western countries^ still the cost was not 
at all burdensome. Pees were generally paid in kind. Occasional 
presentation of kitchen vegetables to the guru or helping him in 
his domestic work or payment in kind (or money) in the religious 
ceremonies of his house, were considered enough for a student. 

In one respect the Pathsalas of Bengal bore resemblance to those 
of the sister-institutions of Europe. It was with regard to punish- 
ments. The kindergarten system is a quite recent innovation. 
There was a time in every country, whether Occidental or 
Oriental, when the teacher would implicitly” follow the maxim of 
spare the rod and spoil the child with extreme harshness. Bengal 
was never an exception to this. Thus we learn the following in the 
SSradamangal of Dayaram 

^^Wheii neither the pupil wculd learn nor the preceptor could 
make an impression by softer means, recourse was taken to a 
free use of the rod, and the guru was seen waiving his cane in the 
air. Sometimes he would bind a young lad, hand and foot, and 
at others he would throw his whole weight on the unfortunate 
victim, sitting down, for a time, on his tender breast. Such punish- 
ments were in everyday use, suiting the whims of the pedagogue.’’ ^ 

The following items of punishments were prominent in old days : — 

(1) Caning (for minor offences). 

(2) Binding hand and foot. 

(3) Binding and putting the offending lad flat on the floor and 
then sitting on his breast. 

This was perhaps done after the well-known process of putting 
a stone known as ^ ^ a stone heavy enough to crush the 

earth — here heavy) used to be put ou the breast of a culprit in the 
prison-house of a king. 

Besides the above we learn of some further kinds of punishments 
which were current in the schools of Bengal even as late as the 19th 

e 

cwil ^ i 

»ttf^ f?5T If 
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eentiiry. These were^ aecordiog to Mr. Aclam^ who visited a number 
of schools of this province in 1834, fourteen in number. Among 
the piiiiisliriieots noted by him, the more noticeable were the 
following 

(!) — Subjecting the offender to an agonising posture. 

The legs were stretched to their utmost capacity and the upper part of 
the vietim^s body was kept erect, making a triangle of him .'from 
lifu 3 bends). 

(2) — li-i winch the body was reduced to crawling, 
with one hand raised up halfway between crawling and squatting. 

(3) — Requiring a boy to keep standing facing the sun. 

(4) — Scratching the offender's forehead with 
the sharp point of a paddy causing the part to bleed. Boys were 
subjected also to ant-bites and to the painful sensation caused hy 
the touch of Bichufci plant — a kind of nettle {Tragia involncrata ) — as 
we hear from old naen of the villages. 

It seems from the above that primary schools were run in 
the past almost exactly on the same lines as they are to-day in the 
obscure nooks of Bengal. The Kindergarten system has veiy 

little hold on the Pathsalas even of the present day, though 

it is being adopted in some of our secondary schools. Although 
primary education was not free here as it is now in the West, still 
it had its benefits, as the whole community realised its responsibility 
to maintain the Gurumahfisaya. The education that was impart' d 
was quite practical and it made a village boy fit to earn his pittance 
to whatever calling Providence called him, Primary education 
in those days brought the prince and the peasant, the Brahmin 

and the Sudra, to the same level, without the least difference or 

distinction. We find reference to this state of things in many 
old Bengali poems, chiefly in folklore. The beginner often, after 
acquiring elementery education, received technical knowledge at his 
home in the particul r craft followed by his ancestors. Those 
studente who wanted to have a better literary education read the old 
Bengali poems such as Cand* Kavya and Annada Mangal and 
made a further advance in Mathematics under the redoubted Guru- 
mahiiaya. 


^ See by Jogenaraiiath Gupta, p. 333. 
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The vocational and technical education was vitally related to the 
primary education. The boys often found an opportunity to acquire 
knowledge of technical matters at their own homes fitting the 
calling of their ancestors. 

We get an insight into the vocational education io the Candi 
Kavyas and the Maiiasa- -^fansal poems. The following is taken 
from the Can]! Kavya by Dvija Hariram who flourished in the 
16 th century. 

^ Near the Brahmins reside the astrologers. On finishing their 

bath ill the morning they take their seats on the tanned skin of 
a deer, for the purpose of studying the astrological works. Some 
read the annotations on astrology known as the Bhaswatl-dtpika and 
some study (the zodiac). Some again draw the figure of 

' at^*! ’tt^i \ 

atPlEs? I 

ctffa ii 

att'S' Jitaata a arl ii 
c^§t cip? ipam i 

st? m ii 

’tsca a’tia aita i 
Tta sta ii 

aam fsaaal catta ^ i 
ata ^a ?a ’i.af at® ii 
^€la eaa caal w® aa i 
®tf^ siajl ata ata ii 
aataa atatl i 

^tcaa '®(t®la acs aa atft ^aai ii 
aa at® fast aW ataa faa i 
eiast® a^ai aca at^ ^ajaa j 
tEfasaal a’fa faata i 
fa^ aT^® arta 'a^ata ii 

BSfif's aci? ajai'-aat^a i 

at^ataa Tta as ’afa ^ ii 
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the planets after consulting the work Suryj^a-siddhanta (the celebrated 
writer of which was Aryj’-abhatta). Others again discuss the 
forecast in the almanac of the new year while some calculate carefully 
the true position of a planetary body in the zodiac. Some one of 
the profession draws the horoscope of a boy mentioning therein the 
aspect or position of the planets at birth and at different ages. 
He never forgets to ealeiilate the relative strength of each planet 
and mentions earefally which is for, which is against, and 
which is neutral, in shaping the fortunes of the boy concerned. 
Some take their round in the town reading the almanac and 
defraud people of their money by showing the evil influences 
of planets over them, and the frightened souls propitiate the 
men by giving presents. Women who are barren or who lose 
their children frequently, come to them to have their palms 
examined by these men. These astrologers then advise 
them to come with such presents as money and rice. According 
to these men this is the only wey of being blessed with children. 
In this way the astrologers earn their living and return home in the 
afternoon. The Ambasthas came to settle (in Kalioga) being 
respectfully invited by the king. The king presents them with 

valuable gifts and conveyances (elephants and horses) and 
ornaments. They are great scholars and remained merged in study. 
Some read Cikitsa-darpan, and some read Nidto (pathology), while 
some peruse the commentations of BiJay Eaksit. Some read 
Cakradatta ^ and some again read applied chemistry. Some reduce 
metals for preparing drugs and medicines and some weigh them. 
With various ingredients they prepare ^Rasa^auas^ ^ and pills 

Tmi i 

{??[i II 

5!^^ ^ I 

II 

^ Cakradatta — a medical book — was written by Oakrapa^idatta (a Bengal!) 
wbo floTirisbed in tbe middle of tbe eleven tb century, during tbe reign of 
KayapEla. 

® EasSyana— " (A medicine wbicb 

destroys infirmities of old age and disease). Tbe word also means Chemistry. 
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with astringent Juice (Kasajana).^ They carry on their profession 
in the town and maintain their families in Joy. 

During the Buddhist times the portals of higher learning were 
thrown open to all people irrespective of caste in the monasterieSj the 
laymen had to turn Bhiksus to be entitled to a seat there. When 
Buddhism declined, the old school of Hinduism was not strict in 
admitting pupils to Sanskrit tols. The merchants had free access 
there as we find in the Chandimangals, 

We shall try to show in the following lines the extent of 
efficiency in cultural education in this country and the courses that 
were taught in the ioh or colleges. Besides Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali 
and Bengali were taught in Sanskrit tols, Hindi was the lingua 
franca during Moslem period, and Bharatchaodra says that he 
had acquired a knowledge of Hindi in a tol. 

The proper age for beginning higher studies was perhaps twelve 
when a student after finishing his school-course desired to continue 
further studies. Thus, we learn in the auto-biography of Krttivas 
(15tb century) — 

When I completed my eleventh year and entered the age of 
tv/elve, I started for the north to prosecute my studies further.’^ ^ 
Although no fee was charged in tols yet there was the practice 
of presenting the Guru with some gifts on the student^s completion 
of education. Thus, we find the following in the above auto- 
biography : — 

I thought first to acquire a full course of higher education on 
completion of which I returned home by paying fees (daksina) to 
my preceptor.’^ ^ 

The defaulter in this respect was threatened with punishment 
in the next life, if not in the present one — says DaySrSm. 


^ Kasyana— means astringent. It may also mean to colour. 
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“ In my previous life I received education from my Guru but did 
not pay my fees doe to him. For this just reason mother Saraswati 
(the goddess of learning) put me to so much troubles.^’ ^ 

Sanskrit was mainly taught in the iols. The subjects were gene- 
rally six in number according to the time-honoured eastom. These were 
probably K^vya (Poetry), Vyakaran (Grammar), Jyotish (Astronomy 
or Astrology), Chhanda (Rhetoric), Nirukta (Lexicon) and Darsao 
(philosophy). The students used to learn these six subjects. Thus 
ill Saradsmaniral — 

desired to acquire knowledge in the six Sastras and the 
Bhagavata.'^*'^ 

Besides these tbere were many other subjects in which a student 
had to acquire proficiency. The following lines are given to furnish 
an idea of the range of subjects taught in the fols of Old Bengal. 

“ ^ The Rajah of Benares sent his son to a guru for learning the 
Sastras. The prince began to read Again and Nigam (i.«?., the 
Tantric Literature) and the holy BbSgavata, He also did not omit 


li 

" fk^\ ^ I 

11 

— \ 

That paying a parting i'ee was prevalent even in the days of MaliSbharat may 
be gleaned from the story of Utanka who suffered so much in finding a Kundai 
or earring for the wife of bis Guru, who demanded it, 

Ji'JitC!! I 
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to read the different Puranas. He besides studied all the Samhitas^, 
Prosody^ Kavya Prakas, Itihasas (elironicles)^ the Vedanta 
and the Yoa*a System of Philosophy. He did not omit to acquire 
a full knowledge of all the Sastras not even the Tantras as he 
worshipped the goddess Kali with mystic rites^ the God Siva blessed 
him by imparting the mystic knowledge known as the ^ Mahajfiiti ^ 
and the Garudi-Samhitad’^ — Maoasamangal by BansidaS; Birth of 
Dhaowantari. 

At another place^ (?.//., in the Chandi Kavya of Dwija Haririm 
we learn that — 

the morning the Brahmins bathe and worship their house- 
hold deities. Then some of them s':udied Lexicon,^ some Gita 
and some six systems of Philosophy, Some of them discuss 
Agam and Nigam and some hear the discourses on them/^ 


* mi i 

‘ This samhita or science treats of cure in oases of serpent bites. 
“ ai'strs ■^51 

C^? <3jsf I 

'R’W 1 

^sri ®«ti 

aR*l 1 

— ?f?-atc5i^ I 


“ The Hindus made it a point to study Lexicography along with Grammar before 
they attempted to read Literature. Amarko? was generally committed to 
memory. 

See also for text-books the story of Kanka and Lila (p. 258, Vol. I, Bengali) 
of the Mymensingh Ballads, and Cljaitanyamangal by Viindavan DSs in which 
books read by Chaitanya Leva are given. 

19 
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111 the Chandikavya of Kavikankan Mukiindaram we get an 
elaborate description of text-books read in the toU of bygone 
days (16th century). Thus : — 

Sreepati Datta paid his constant attention to the studies 
of the Sastras. He always read and wrote with deep 
attentioo. His retentive memory increased every day. He 
studied the commentary known as Hlakshit-Fanjika-Tika/^ 
the Nyaya philosophy, the Encyclopaedia,^ commentaries on 
the Oapas^"^ (Ganavritti) and the commentary on Papinius Grammar 
called Ujjval-vritti.^ He also finished reading the works of 
Vamana,^ Dandi*-* and Pingala" (containing various mekres). 
He also took much interest in the study of the poetical 
works of Bharavi^ and Magha/ which gladdened the heart of his 
well-wishers. After going through the grammatical commentary 
Durghata-Vritti,t he became prominent in the gathering 
of the learned wherein he always engaged himself in discussing 
and debating abstruse matters of dispute. His constant subjects 
of study among various others were Bhattfs works, Lexicon, 
Jaimini^s Mahabharat, Meghduta,^^ Naisadh/^ Kumarasambhava/ ^ 

^ A commentary on medical works by Vi jay Eak§it. 

Among the Encyclopaedia the most widely read was “ Amarko§ ’’ by Amar 
Sinha,' 

® In the Sutras of Paijini “ Garias ** are particular sets of words which are 
treated in a particular way. G-a^avritti means a treatise or commentary on the 
Gaiias. 

A commentary on Pacini’s Grammar. 

® Two works stand in the name of Vamana (evidently two pcrsonB)— one is a 
commentary (knowm as Kasika-vritti), 650 A.D. on Pa^ini^s Grammar and 
another is a work on Ehetoric called Kavyalarkar-vritti ” (8th century). 

® Dandi (end of 6th century) was a celebrated poet and rhetorician. His poetical 
work “ Dasakumar-charitam and the work on rhetoric called Kavyadarsa** are 
well-known. 

^ Pingala was the author of a work dealing chiefly with post-Vedic Prosody 
called “ Chhandah“Sntra,*’ 

® Bharavi, the poet of ** Kirat-Arjuniam ** (6th century A.D.). 

® Magha, the poet of “ Sisupal-Vadha ** (9th-10th century A.D.). 

The Durghata-Vritti is a commentary on Panini’s Grammar (7th century). 

* ^ Bhartribari (died 651 A.B.) wrote the poem of Bhatti-Kavya. 

Megbaduta (The Gloud-messenger), a poem by KalidS-sa (6th century A.D.). 

“ Haisadha — a poem, composed by Srihar§a (7th century). 

The poem Eumarasambhava was written by KalidSsa* 
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Kaghuvamsa,^ and the Eagha va- Panda viya.® Besides these he also 
became very proficient in Ratnavali® and Sahitya-Darpan'*^ ®. 


The poem Baghuvamsa was also written by Kalidasa. 

® Raghava-Pandaviya, a poem by Kaviraja (800 A.D.). 

^ Sriharsa was the author of the drama Ratnavali (1st half of the 7tli century 
A.D.). 

^ Sahifcya-Darpan (a work on Rhetoric) was written by Viswanath Kaviraj 
(about 1450 A.D.). 

N.B , — In the Chandikavya (Bangabasi Ed), We find also the following names 
among others : — 

(1) Malati-Madhav by Bhavabhuti (1st half of the 8fch century A.D.). 

(2) The Nitisara (a work on Politics) by Kamandaka (about 400 A.D.). 

(3) The Prose romance Vasava-Datta by Subandhu (early 7th century A.D,). 
Prom the above it may be seen that in regard to high education the portals of 

learning were not shut to the inferior castes as they could sit at the feet of a 
Brahmin guru by the side of a Brahmin boy and receive a thorough training in 
various Sastras, 
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The Tarstra Sastras formed a peenHar feature In the subjects of 
study before the advent of Chaitanya Deva and the ascendancy of 
Yaisnavism in the 15th- 17th eeiitiiries. The Tantras (otherwise 
known as Ag&m) were perhaps the religious and literary legacy 
from Buddhism^ in Bengal, although it origirially came from 
outside, perhaps from China. Mystic knowledge such as the 
^ MahSjfian ^ and ^ Adai-Putijnan ^ was its peculiar feature. In 
it is also found the peculiar term ^Adai-Akshar^ to denote mystic 
writings These terms have been repeatedly mentioned in the 
Maynamati songs and, the Dharmaniangal poems. 

The Bhakti cult as inculcated by the Vaisnavas gave rise to a 
literary school which though it expressed itself mainly through 
the medium of Sanskrit also gave a great impetus to Bengali, In 
one of the most famous work of the Vaisnavas, Chaitanya 

Charitamrita (i7th century) of Krisnadas Kaviraj, Sanskrit was 
employed for the purposes of a commentary while the body 
of the book was written in Bengali. Besides this work, ^ Chaitanya 
Bbagabata/ ‘ Chaitanya Mangala/ the Kadcha (of GovindadSs) 
and other Bengali works as also the Sanskrit works by Rupa, 
Sanatana and Jiva deserve special mention as referred to in the 
Vaisnava literature.® 

Navadwip was the centre of Sanskrit learning from the days 
of Hindu rule. Even under the Mahomedans it occupied that 
pre-eminent position and became the seat of Navya-Nyaya (the 
new school of Nyaya Philosophy) which attracted students from 
all parts of India. The educative value of the place increased 
tenfold with the advent of new Vaisnavism which emanated from 
this place. We get the following dt^seription of the place during 
the boyhood of Chaitanya Deva (1 5th century) in the ^ Chaitanya 


^ See Sastrfs Introduction to Modern Buddhism by N. Vasu. 

® See the First Taranga of Bhaktiratnikara by Narahari Chakrat^arti and 
Prem-Vilasa by Hityananda Das, 12bh and 13th Vilasa, pp. 135, 138, 154 and 174, 
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Bhagavata^ of Vriiidavan Das who floiirislied in the 16th 
century. 

1 "Who can adequately describe the prosperity of Navadwip? 
At each of her landing ghats, which were many, nuo'^berless people 
thronged to bathe. Amongst them people of all ages might be seen. 
By the grace of Saraswati (the goddess of learning) all people of 
Navadwip acquired scholarship. Such was the enthusiasm for 
learning that even a young scholar would challenge his veterans 
to a free intellectual debate. People from difierent countries 
flocked to Navadwip. Here they completed their education. The 
Professors could be counted by lakhs, ^ so what is to be said of the 
number of pupils ? There is some substantial truth in the state- 
ment made above by the poet. 

For subtle emotions the Vaisnava Lyrics have a unique position. 
These are expressed oftentimes in a peculiar dialect called the 
Braja BoH. Their intellectual subtleties are proved by the Navya 
Nyaya which made the colleges of Nadiya ahead of all other 
colleges of India, inviting students from all parts of it to 
this redoubted centre of learning. The works of Raghunath 
Siromani and Jagadish are well-known. The Bengalis proved their 
talents for reasoning so marvellously that the Chaitanya Bbagavata 
asserts that in the iols of Navadwip even a boy often challenged 
veterans for a debate in logic in the 15th century ( ‘‘ Cf1 
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” The word ‘ iakli ’ in old Bengali was never used to denote the specified number 
of mathematical figure but w#s a common word to indicate a large number. 
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), It is for eompletiog their high education in logical 
studies that the students of other provinces of India assembled in the 
far-famed Nadia iols. 

Debate in a society of learned men was very common in those 
days. An youth after passing his examination in which was 

sometimes very stiff ' would not think his education properly com- 
plete unless and until he maintained his position as a specialist in 
a particular subject for which he got his degree, by an open debate 
with the scholars of established reputation. The extensive touring 
that was required on the part of one desiring discussion, was koowui 
as ! Perhaps the intellectual Bengalis took to this sort of 

{I'iL world-conquest) and aspired for academic victory when 
they had lost their independence and their chances for political 
victories. The defeated Pandit had to acknowledge formally in 
a written document his own defeat which was termed or 

^letter of Victory.’ The discussion on controversial matters on 
such an occasion as between and was known as 

or ^discussion’. We know the celebrated Sankaraeharyya 
went oil such a campaign to establish while Chaitanya Deva 

incidentally did the same and established His conquest 

over Kesab Kasrairi is a well-known event in the Vaisnava history. 
Similar'*^ episodes also exist in connection with the life of Rupa- 
nirayana who on one occasion challenged Rypa and Saiiatana, but 
was ultimately vanquished by Jiva Goswami, all of whom settled 
in Brindavan, and on another occasion acted as a Judge in a hot 
debate between Rajah Narasimha Ray of Pakkapalli and Narottam. 
The local noblemen were always great patrons of such discussions, 
and not only on stray occasions but also regularly such discussions 


^ Perhaps the stiftest examination of those days was known as 
The student was first required to examine a MS. carefully. He did it for a little 
time. Then needle was passed through a word of the book— the whole book was 
thus pierced through. Then the student by his retentive memory could tell 
through what words of each page the needle passed. We know the celebrated Basudev 
SSrhahhauma passed this examination. C/. also some novel methods of examinations 
in China. 

® See the Prem-Vilasa by NitySnanda Das (the 19th Vilasa) and Narottam - 
Vilisa by Narahari Chakra varti. 
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were fostered by the rich whose courts thronged with the erudite 
Pandits. The whole society was great admirers of such debates. 

Physical culture was essential to complete one’s education. Thus 
ill tiie Padrna Fiirana of Hansidas (16th century) we get the 
following 

^ The boy gradually increased in years like the Kola or digits 
of the moon and the lotus blossoming in a tank. Passing through 
some eerenioiiies the boy began his student-life at the age of four 
(rather early). The merchant’s son was given the education of a 
Prince. Thus he was trained in the art of using arms, in poetry 
and in the various sastras. He became expert in the lore of various 
sastras and passed his time often in discussing topics with the learned 
men. He became practised in riding horses and elephants and 
revelled in hiuitiog excursions when he wore the dress of a warrior. 
At this time he took a bow and a quiver full of arrows. He also 
learned the art of wrestling with great care and never allowed 
himself to pass his time idly.” 

Padmapurana by Bansidas, p. 863 (about Lakshmindra). 

The training of the Bengalis in spiritual matters was given by 
various means, The Kathakatas, the Kirtans and the Jitras 
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See ako Alaoal’s Fadmoavat (cd. by Mauh’i Hamidiillab Marhom), pp. 11M23 
(16th century), for physictil culture, and pp. 123-127 for literary attainments of 
the past. 
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disseminated spiritual truths amongst all people and the children 
heard from their grandmothers and other elderly female relations 
stories fx’om the Mahabharata, the Bbagabata and the Eamayana 
which helped the growth of their spiritual nature. The songs 
of Eamprasad and of Fakirs were constantlj’^ in the air to develop 
the same. 


Education of Women. 

B. 

Edneatioo of women once attained a high development in this 
country. Bengal being once a stronghold of Buddhism, her women 
received education almost equally with men. The glimpses of 
society to be found in the folk-lore and writings of the village-poets, 
confirm this point in no uncertain manner. Although at the time 
of Pauranib reaction caste-system and Brahmanism retarded the 
cultural progress of our women, still the tradition was not altogether 
lost as we see how the force of character and standard of education 
of women continued almost unchanged, from the works of the 
Bengali poets of a later age. There was a time when women were 
not only intellectually trained like men but also in physical 
culture matched the opposite sex. 

Instances abound in the folk-lore of Bengal to show that girls 
used to read in the same schools with boys. Thus in the story of 
Pushpamala in ^Thaikurmir-Jhuli’ by D. R. Mitra we find a princess 
and a KotowaFs son reading in the same school.^ 

That the girls were sent to the Pathsala may^ be gleaned from such 
old songs as the ^ Songs of Baja Govindaehandra ’ composed in the 
first half of the 11th century. Thus we find Maynamati, the mother 
of Eaja Govindaehandra, saying ; — 

While I was unmarried and consequently lived in the house of my 
father I was initiated into the mystic knowledge of ‘ Mahajnan ^ by 

} See Sen’s Folk Literature of Bengal, p. 210. See also D. B. Mitra/s 
Thakurmar-jlmli and Fakirram Kavibhusan's story. 

(In giving illustrations we sbajl quote accounts both from legends and historical 
works. As they all point to the same conclusions, we believe that the legends 
also had a historical foundation). 
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the sage Gorakslianatli, When, one day, I returned from the 
Patlisala (school) I happened to meet the sage with his sixteen 
hundred disciples. 

Again in the Saradamangal by Dayaram (17th century) we find 
five princesses — daughters of the King of Baidev reading in a 
Pathsala with a prince.^ 

We might at least infer from these evidences that there was a 
system providing instruction in the primary stage to boys and girls 
(even perhaps as late as the 17th century) in the same sehooL 

Although we read of female education in the works written in the 

Mahomedan period, we suppose they referred mostly to a previous 
age, e.g.f the Hindu period. 

In the seclusion of women within the four walls of the harem, 
their opportunities for receiving education became considerably 
circumscribed. Female education, as the present statistics show, 
is at a low ebb in Bengal, but it was certainly not so during 

the Hindu period as will be evident from the newly discovered 

Mymensingh Ballads.® 

Some examples taken from different works of old Bengali 
literature at this place will show to what extent literacy prevailed 
among women in the different sections of the society in this pro- 
vince. 

In the legend of Chandrahas we find a girl, Bishaya by name, 
adding a letter to the word ^ Vis ^ (1l^-poison) which made it imply 
her own name. The girl who was a minister’s daughter, fell in love 
with a young man named Chandrahas under peculiar circumstances. 
She saved his life from the machinations of her father by clever 

itlJpItC®! ^ I 

— I 

® See Saradamangal by DayarSm. 

® See InferodociJon to the Mymensingh Ballads, pp. ixxis-ixxx. (The cases 
of Ohandrivati, Maln§, KamalS' and Kajalrekha). 

See also the Descriptive Catalogue by Mr. Dong. 
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manipulafcioQ of a letter and ultimately got herself married with 

In the Chaiidikavyas we find a story in which there was a mer- 
chant having two wives. When, at one lime he reniained absent 
from home^ the elder wife being jealous of the younger got a forged 
letter purported to be written by their husband to the elder wife^ 
instruetiog her to oppress the younger wife. The latter glancing 
at the letter did not fail to discern the fraud at onee, as she well 
knew the handwriting of her husband. Thus we find in Kavikaiikan 
Mukundaram^s Chandikavya the following : — 

^ *®The two the maid-servant of Lahani, the elder wife, and 
her neighbour Lilavati) conferred together as a result of which the 
latter woman (being expert in handwriting) forged the letter of the 
merchant Dhanapati. First she wrote ‘ Swasti ^ ("^1%) and then 
addressed Lahana as ^ ’ just as Dhanapati would address 

his second wife Khullaiia. lihullana seemingly read the letter being 
requested by Lahaoa, but she suspected the genuineness as it differed 
in some respect from the style of her husbandts handwriting. Khul- 
lana said to Lahana smiling lister, I am not at all afraid as some- 
body else must be cutting jokes with me by writing such a letter. 

Visaya took collyrium carefully from her eyes and added the letter ‘ ’ 

to the word ’ (poisou) implying that the girl should bo giyen in marriage 
to the young man Madan conveying the letter. 

Similar devices are also found elsewhere. In the Padm§,piirCSn by Bansidas, 
p. 66i/. we find the lines ‘ m ^t^Ti I W 

finri |j * Herein a letter was written with the help of one’s blood and a finger naiL 
0/. also the case of the girl in love with a yonng man named ChandmirS in a story 
of the iftme name current in West Mymensingh. 
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Hear me^ O vSister, the merchant (our husband) writes a different 
hand. I suspect this letter as the work o£ some cunning fellow^ 

We find in the Chandikavyas, a fowler^s wife exhibiting her 
sound knowledge of tlie Pauranic stories in her conversation with her 
husband Kalketu. Thus said Eullara : — 

^ “ You are not rich enough even to possess a cowshed. Then 
how dare you elope with another oaaii^s wife? The ten- 
headed Ravana was killed by Rama for stealing his wife Sita. The 
Demon-King fBumbha stole Sachi (wife of Indra, the King of the 
gods). The world could not bear such inequity and thus he was 
ruined with his family. I do think you are also going on the same 
course of destruction, ’’ 

Qhmuiihav^ci hj Bioija Ilariram, 

With the name of Chandidas, the divine poet of the 14th 
century, is indissolubly connected a washerwoman named Raml^ 
whose love for the poet is still looked on with admiration bj^ the people. 
Thus Rami who was both a lover and a poetess expressed the pang 
of her heart on hearing that the poet being a Brahmin would forsake 
her and re-enter his own order by performing an expiation ceremony. 
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^ Where do you go^ Lord of ray hearty by neglecting me ? 
Without seeing you, I am in an ocean of grief and cannot restrain 
myself any longer. Prom my girlhood 1 have dedicated my body to 
you and never think of anybody else as ray mate. Say^ what fault 
have you found with me that you will leave me and go to Mathura? 

There was a day when even public women earned fame for 
their qualifications like Vasabadatta in Sanskrit Literature. Hiri« 
nati and Siiriksha are two typical examples of such women in Bengah 
The following Hoes are quoted from the Maynamati songs to show the 
standard of education attained by Hira : — 

^ HMi Siddha loudly cried, ^ I want to pawn my disciple 
(the Kiiig’^s son) for the paltry sura of twelve cowries. If I get this 
small sum^ I shall buy Ganja and smoke.^ On hearing this the fallen 
woman could no longer stay inside her house but came out and called 
in the mahajan (money-lender) of the market-place to be a witness 
in the transaction. She also supplied the writing materials (literally 
the inkpot^ pen and the document-paper) and the twelve cowries 
after duly counting them. The woman began to write commencing 
with all the formalities of a letter such as the year, date and the 
auspicious letter Sri ’ ('^) according to the wishes of the SiddhS. 
She duly mentioned about the twelve cowries and the name of god 
Dharma. After finishing her part of the transaction she delivered 
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the pen to the Siddha who put his signature into the document. The 
woman made over the twelve cowries to the Siddha and the latter 
handed over the document to her. From that day the king became 
a bond-man of the public woman.” 

As for the other public woman Suriksha of the Dharmamangal 
poems it may be said that pages have been devoted incidentally to 
show the high standard of education acquired by her. The acrostic 
questions of this woman to prince Lausen are very famous.* 

It is needless to add any more examples. But we cannot but 
mention the name of Khana in this place. With all the legends that 
enshrouded her in mystery we cannot forget the pithy sayings on astro- 
nomical and astrological observations which stand against her name 
in Bengali from time immemorial. Thus the lines about the lunar 
eclipse, span of life, etc., are household words in this country ^ and 
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^ See Dittmnainangal poems by G-banaram. 

It is not possible to quote tbe (|UGStious as these lines and many others deal with 
Sex- Psycho logy. 
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do credit not to her Dame only but to the whole womanhood of 
BeiigaL 

It is sufficiently clear from the above that education was dis- 
seminated broadcast into the country and women participated in 
them unreservedly. Perhaps this condition referred to a period when 
the Mahomedans did not arrive in Bengal 

The women besides being literate were good artists and adepts 
in the needle-work and cooking. The following few illustrations 
will furnish some idea in this respect. 

It seemed that painting and drawing were specially the women'^s 
sphere. Thus we find the following in the story of Kijalrekha 
(Mymensingli Ballads) which will clearly proveto what extent painting 
was cultivated by the women of this province in bjegone days. ^ ^ 

She (Kajalrekha) kept handfuls of rice of a very fine quality — 
the Sh§li — under water until they were thoroughly softened, Then 
she washed them carefully and pressed them on a stone. She pre- 
pared a white liquid paste with them and first of all she drew the 
adored feet of her parents which were always uppermost in her mind. 
She next drew two granaries taking care to paint the footsteps of 
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^ The description hei‘6 refers to a kind of painting known as the * llipaiii,’- 
painting or more properly drawings executed on the floor with the help of a sort of 
liquid prepared from crushed rice. The description hero is graphic giving in detail 
the'.^kind of painting once prevalent in the country. Although the example is 
taken from poetic fiction still in substance the description seems to have some truth 
behind it giving historical side-light. The ‘ ^lipani hpainting still exists to 
some extent in the country. side showing even now the high -watermark of femi. 
nine afficionoy in the matter .of painting. 
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the harvest goddess in the paths leading to them^ and she introduced 
at intervals fine ears of rice drooping low with their burden. Then 
she drew the palace of the great God Siva and his consort PSrvatl 
in the Kailas Mountain. In the middle of a big lotus leaf she 
painted Vishnu and Lakshmi seated together^ and on a chariot drawn 
by the royal swans she painted the figure of Manasa Devi from whom 
all victories proceeded. Then she drew the figures of the witches and 
the SiddhSs who could perform miracles by tantrik practices and 
next — of the nymphs of heaven. She drew a Sheora grove (Prophis 
Aspera) and under it the figure of Bana Devi (the Sylvan Deity). 
Then she painted Eaksha-Kali — the Goddess who saves us from all 
dangers. The warrior- god Kartikeya and the writer«god Ganes she 
drew next with their respective bakam or animals they rode. And 
then Earn and Sita and Lakshman were drawn by her admirably. 
The great Chariot Fuspaka — the mythological aeroplane — was sketched 
in her drawings and the Gods Yama and Indra were also introduced 
in this panorama. 

She next painted the sea, the sun and the moon and last of all 
an old dilapidated temple in the middle of an woodland with the 
picture of a dead prince inside it. She drew all figures excepting 
her own. The figures of the needle-prince and of his courtiers were 
all there, but not any of her own. 

When the painting was finished she kindled a lamp fed by 
sacred butter and then she bowed down with her head bent to the 
ground/’ 

Kajalrekhi (Mymensingh Ballads), pp. '268-69, 
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When we speak of painting we cannot forget another sphere in 
which our women of old days excelled. It was the needle-work. Our old 
literature is full with the description of exquisite embroidery and 
needle-work on cloths wrought by women and worn by ladies of 
fashion. All the Pauranik tales would be illustrated by being woven 
on clothes. Even to-day Dacca is noted for the profession of needle- 
work carried on by her female population. To what extent Bengali 
women practised it from generation to generation may be seen 
from the excellent country-blankets ( ) made by them from 

worn-out rags. These contain representations of animals, flowers, 
leaves, etc., and show what perfection they have attained in the 
matter. Their credit is also due to the fact that with very 
ordinary materials they would make something which would attract 
the admiration of all. Their tact and resourcefulness were also no 
less praiseworthy. In one instance we perhaps catch a glimpse of 
historical sidelight when we learn in the Dharmamangal poems, 
that when Suriksha the public woman was compelled to supply 
articles of leaves to LSusen whom she loved, she did it with 
perfect ease. The leaves were turned into plates, glasses and cups 
with decorative pictures on them, as if by magic wand. Thus we 
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Th© Bengali translation of the Sanskrit work GoYinda-LilSmrita, by Jainnandan 
Dai, also describes incidentally th© skill of women in the sphere of painting 
in the old days. In »pite of poetic excesses there is surely some truth in the dm* 
oription. 
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fiod in the Dharmamaogal poems by Ghanaram (pp, 123-124) 

^ Surikslia brought in a very fine needle and with it made two big 
plates and eups no less than a hundred in number for serving curries 
with their help. On them she made very nice pictorial representations 
and finally made glasses for serving drinking water with such tiny 
things as tamarind leaves.*^ 

Dancing as an art was once much cultivated in this country. 
In toe Manasamangal poems, the heroine Behuls was given the 
epithet ^NacJiuni,'^'^ She was thus known as ’ Niehoni BehulS ^ or 
Dancing Behula. In the poems mentioned above we learn that 
even the life of her dead husband was conceded by the gods 
through her dancing. Illustrations about dancing may be quoted 
from a number of works of old Bengali literature. We quote below 
only one example from the Padavali by Dukhini : — 

^ Oil moon-faced one, dance to this tune — (here the tune is given). 
So nimbly should thy feet move, that the anklets must not sound. 
The ornaments shall not jingle nor the Sari rustle, 
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See Sen’s liitrodnotion to tbe Typical Selections from Old Bengali Litemtare, 
Vol. I, pp. M-3r>. Tbo mode of dancing in it and in many other illiistrattons are 
very interesting showing the modes of Indian dancing. 
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To this bow-shaped spot your dancing must be confined. 

If you fail, your beshara (nose-ornament) and your richly 
embrnidered Kanchuli (bodice) will be at stake. But if you 
succeed, my beloved, my own dear flute will be yours.” 

That diiiicing which was cultivated as an art in the Hindu times 
and which in fact was one of the indispensable qualifications of a 
fashionable woman in society, was disparaged in later times til! its 
culture became utterly extinct, is due to the forcible abduction of 
Hindu women, whose reputation for singing and dancing created 
desire in Moslem aristocracy to seize them for their harems a fact 
which will be borne out by evidences of the Mymensing ballads 
and other records. 

In higher education — the women rivalled men with admirable 
success. Our old literature and folk-lore abound with such illustra- 
tions. The Princess Vidya of the story of Vidyasundar may be taken 
as the type of girls which was once the ideal of society. It might 
be that these girls received education from eminent teachers in their 
own homes without taking admission into any tol. It is interesting 
to find these girls challenging others in literary discussions and 
defeating them. Thus we find in the story of VidySsundar the 
following about Vidya : — 

’ “ Hear attentively, O King, about the story of a king of this 
place who reigned here in the past. The name of the king was Bir 
Singha. He had a daughter named Vidya who earned a good reputation 
about her peerless beauty and great erudition. She made a promise 
that he who will defeat her in a scholarly debate will be her 
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band. On hearing this princes of different eonntries visited Bir 
Singha^s place and engaged the princess in the discourse^ but alas^ 
all were discomfited by her. At this the king, her father^ became 
quite distressed with the thought of finding a suitable bridegroom.’^ 
The following lines will show the nature of discussion in which 
the girls got themselves engaged with their opponents. The subjects 
practically covered all branches of the Sastras. Princess Vidya 
of the Vidyasundar story began to discuss many knotty problems 
with Prince Suodar (her future husband) thus : — 

^ Both the Prince and the Princess were personages of great 
erudition and as such when they talked, they talked on the niceties of 
various branches of the Sastras. They argued on Grammar, 
Lexicon, Literature, Drama, Rhetoric and various other subjects. 

Then topics of Philosophical disputations were taken 

up. These were mainly the Vedanta or Piirva-mimangsa, the 
Vaisesika and the Sankbya Philosophy. In the Vedanta, the 
points of discourse were the Monism and Dualism, and as usual no 
definite conclusion was arrived at — so strong were both sides. No 
compromise was also effected in the discourse on the Vaisesika Philo- 
sophy of Patanjali. The same may be said of the Sankhya Philosophy 
(of Eapila) which could not decide many abstruse problems. As these 
learned systems of philosophy failed to decide issues other less important 
subjects like the Puranas, the Samliitls (as of Mann), the Smritis 
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and others were quite out of plaee to decide issues so that one party 
might be vanquished.” 

Bharatehandra^s Annadamangalj pp. 610-31 1. 

Though the character of Vidya is legendary^ the legends as we 
ha¥e remarked many times, are index to history of particular periods, 
but even in our historical literature instances of women who achieved 
distinction in higher studies are not wanting. The women of the 
higher classes often received a truly high ediioation. Earn!, the 
lady-love of Chandidas, was an excellent poetess in the fourteenth cen- 
tury and among the Vaisnava poets we find mention of Madhavi 
the poetess. In the sixteenth century Chandravati, the daughter 
of Baiisidis (the celebrated poet of Manasamangal) composed a 
Ramayana which is noted for its originality and poetic beauty. In 
the eighteenth century Anandamayi of Bikrampiir (Dacca) was 
renowned for her scholarship in Sanskrit and for her poetical powers. 
She wrote many a fine passage in Harilila Jointly with her uncle 
Jaynarayan. One of her relations Gangamani wrote such a neat hand 
that faesimili of her handwriting has been reproduced in Dr. 
Sen’s book — -History of Bengali Language and Literature — as a speci- 
men of ealigraphic art. Rassundari who flourished as late as the 
(nineteenth centurf) was another lady who deserves mention for 
her literary gifts. 

It was most peculiar that not only the mental but also the phy- 
sical side was equally cultured and developed. In this respect tlie 
Spartan women of the old Greek world bear apt comparison with 
them. The Folk-lore and the Dharmamangal poems inspite of exag- 
gerations are Ml of examples showing to what extent even the 

physical side was developed in the days of Hindu rale. Iliese lead 

us to suspect that there might be some truth behind these legends. 

In the story of the Princess MallikS furnished by Fakirram Kabibhu- 
san we find the following : — 

The Raja’s daughter Mallika was not only the most beautiful 
girl that lived in the then world but also was possessed of much strength 
of body. She used to go out for hunting excursions in the remotest 
corners of her royal father’s dominions, and kill tigers with her own 
hands without the help of any weapon. With her short sword she 
would sometimes strike wild -elephants across, their trunks which she 
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would chop off with one blow, She told her father 

.-.the prince who will seek her hand must make this 

condition that he must defeat her in fight before such an attempt.^ 
In the Dharmamangal poems too we find Laklia, Kalinga and some 
other fighting women whose exploits fill up the pages of the above 

From the above stories we see^ there was a day when the girls 
paid much attention to their mental and physical culture alike as a 
result of which they were not always married according to the 
wishes of their parents only^ but had their own choice^ as we find 
specially in the stories of Vidyasundar, Mallika and Mahiia (My men- 
Singh Ballads). The girls would freely participate in literary discus- 
sion or physical encounter in a way which seemed strange iiow-a-days. 
These stories perhaps give the picture of a time when boys 
and girls were free to receive education in the same institution and 
choose their own mates. 

There was one kind of education which we have not yet men- 
tioned, It was education through amusement and folk-lore. In 
this respect we may mention the Kirians, the Kathakatas, the JitrEs, 
the Bratakathas, the Rupakathas and others. These helped the diffusion 
of knowledge and moral principles into women together with men to a 
considerable extent. I'^he women participated in listening to the 
instructive stories equally with men and remembered the moral 
principles underlying them not in vain. 


^ See 3eti*s Folk Literature of Bengal, pp, 126436. See also Sen's Introdnction to 
Mymensirigh Ballads* Vol. 1, IXXIX4XXX, c/. also felao story of the Princess as 
described by Poet Teunyaon, wherein there was a similar fight between a Prince 
and a Priaoess and their subseqaent marnage^though under different circumstances^ 
® See tfaf Bharmamangal poems by Manik Ganguli and Ghanarim. 
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Castes and Professions. 

Caste-system does not seem to have been rigorous in the Buddhis- 
tic period.^ We iiod the Domas and the Hadis who were so much 
hated in later days, ocenpj?ing an elevated position in society and 
even performing worship in the temples~a faoetion which was once 
the monopoly of the Brahmins. In ‘^Vlanikehandra Rajar gan®^ 
the queen-mother advised her son Raja Govindaehandra to make a 
Hadi his spiritual guide. ^ Hamai Pandit, the celebrated author of 
the (^unya Parana, was himself a Doma by caste, yet he and his 
descendants performed priestly functions in the temple of god 
Dharma, and were regarded in later days as genuine Brahmins. 

That the Chandalas occupied some position of importance along 
with the Domas may be gleaned from the theological literature of 
the Sahajias. Of the three different ways to salvation among them 
the Chandaiimarga and the Dombimarga were recognised as import- 
ant^ — *the third being Avadhutimarga.^ In the Dharmamangal 
poems we find animated accounts of the Chandalas and the Domas 
taking the lead in warfares. Kalu Dom and his wife Lakshmya 
were heroic persons of great fame.^ 

Another caste which had some position and influence in those 
days, was the GrahEchSryyas. They were at one time the best of 

^ See the Introduction to Ambattha Sntta by Rhys Davids, pp. 97*101, and 
the Introdnotion to Sonadanda Siitta also by Rhys Davids, p. 140 (Sacred Books of 
the Buddhists Series, edited by Max Miiller). 

II 

— ■sri^r i 

(I have acquired esoteric knovrledge from the sag© Gorakshanath while yon should 
do the same from the common Hadi«) 

» Bee H. P. Sastri*s Introdnotion to Modern Buddhism, p. 10. 

^ See the Dharmamangal poems by Ghanaram, Manik Gangnli, Ramchandra 
iPanerji® and others. 
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Bralimins and attached to the court of the Buddhist kings, but 
latterly the .Domas aspired to be their rivals, nay even wanted to 
assert their superiority as will be evident from the following lines : — 
God Dharma did not like that men belonging to castes other 
lhan the Domas should be ilis worshippers. The priestly function 
of the Grahacharyyas in connection with the worship of the Grahas 
(planets) is the root of all sufferings.’’ ^ 

The astrologers formed an influential section of the community 
though they were not always very well-treated by the aristocracy 
as we learn from Bijay Gupta’s Manasamangal.® 

The anti'Brahmiiiie spirit of the Domas is evident in the initiation 
ceremony known as the copper ceremony This ceremony 

was taken recourse to by those who did not believe in Brahmioism. 
In the Hindu society the initiation ceremony was confined to the 
four higher castes only while the of Ramai and his 

followers was a peculiar thing which opened its portals to the thirty- 
six castes ” of Bengal 

Among the Nath-Panthis the ^ Guru^ was an important factor 
in all spiritual matters.^ I’he mystic conversation of Matsyeodranath 
and his disciple Gorakshanath is an interesting episode in the Nath- 
Panthi literature. There was among the Dharma-worshippers the 
custom of worshipping the Gurus, thus earning the name of Gubhajus 
as opposed to the Hindus who were the Debhajiis (worshippers of the 
Devas).^ 

The Sahajias who became so famous and influential in the days 
of Chandidas (who flourished in the 14th century) were first rising 
into prominence in the 17th and iSth centuries as is to be observed 

^ m II— | 

® (i) ^tf% ^ ^ i— ) i 

(The Brahmin astrologer spoke aloud taking an almanac in hand.) 

(ii) wi I — m I 

® (a) Had! Skidha, Gorakshanath and Matsyendranath. 

(6) 1 

arH ii— i 

* See Saafcri’a Infcrodaotion to Modern Buddhiam by K. Vaaa, pp. 24-S5, 

22 
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from tlie vast literature whieL they produced during that periods 
Their origin is to be traced from pre-Christian Era, in the Sama- 
Vipply cult of the Buddhists. They were against caste-system and 
never admitted the superior position of the Brahmins.^ 

The Kaivartas were a class of some importance in the Buddhistic 
period and were divided into two sections — Halik and Jalik. The 
Haliks were ploughmen and Jaliks were fishermen and they are so even 
now. From the descriptions in the Mymensingh Ballads we learn 
that the Haliks or the Haliia Kaivartas were once well-to-do persons 
of position and influence. According to MM. H. P. Sastri, 'Hhe 
Kaivartas were a powerful race. The aneients called them Dasyus 
i. 6.9 powerful foreigners who troubled by their raids the inhabitants 
of the Aryan lands. In the 11th eentuiy the Kaivartas formed a 
powerful confederacy in North Bengal under the leadership of 
Bhima, expelled the Palas from their capital Gauda., where they 
occupied a suburb and temporarily became rulers of Bengal.’’ ^ 

The Yogis once formed a very influential section of our comma- 
mty. They now belong to the lower stratum of society and live on 
weaving. The Yogis are now trying to take the holy thread and 
become Brahmins. They do not know what they were. They were 
real Yogis^ being descendants of the Nathas, that influential class 
to which belonged Matsyendranatha, Gorakshanatba, Minanatha, 
Ayinatha, Chauranginatha and others, fl^eir ancestors had nu- 
merous followers. Princes and potentates bowed before them. 
Many Nathas are still worshipped in temples and holy places in Nepal 
and Tibet. Gorakshanath is still worshipped as the principal deity 

by the Gorkha as a race ....The Dharmagharia Yogis 

are to be found in large numbers in South-Western Bengal. The 
so-called Brahmins who beg with the image of (^italS in their hands 
and come from Howrah and Midnapore Districts are all Dharmagharia 
Yogis. They do not put on the holy thread, but they use copper 
in some form or other on *;their person after their initiation to 
religious life. They worship Dharma at Dharma temples.” ^ 

^ See Sastri’s ^ 

^ Bee Sastrfs Introduction to Modern Buddhisra (by N. Vasu), p. 9. 

® See Sastri’s Introduction to Modern Buddhism, pp. 1647. 
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In tlie days of Baddhism, the barbers were an indispensible 
section in society as they are now among the Hindus* A class o£ 
barbers were known as the kanfadas* Their duty was to slit the ear 
which was essential in the Buddhistic initiation known as the copper 
ceremony It was also done when a person would take the ¥ow of 
asceticism. The following description as found in the Manik- 
ehandra Rajar Gan may be of interest to the reader : 

The razor was snatched away from the hands of the common 
barber and given to the kanfatja, who, as soon as he received it, slit 
the two ears of the king uttering all the while the name of Rama/^ ^ 
Some of the barbers once received good education. We find in 
the list of old Bengali poets, the name of one Madhusudan N^pit, 
who rendered into Bengali verse the Sanskrit story of Nala- 
Damayanti in the 1 7th century. 

The merchants, represented by various classes as Sahas, Sahus and 
Sadluis (all derived from the word Sadhu Telis, Tilis, Subarna- 
baniks, Gandha-baniks, Suris and others bad supreme power in their 
hands owing to the enormous wealth they acquired by trade* They 
occupied a position and status not inferior to those of princes. Their 
wealth of which elaborate references are to be found in all old Bengali 
works, was almost fabulous and their princely style of living and 
splendour of processions are the subjects of enthusiastic descriptions 
in the literature of the cults of Chandi, Manasa Devi and those of 
other deities. The heroes of old poems generally belonged to the 
Gandha-banik caste. Gliandsadagar, Dhanapati, Lakshindra and 
Behula were all Gandha-baniks. We find eminent authors like 
Sasthibara Sen and Gaoga Das Sen, who lived in the 16th century, 
belonging to the Subarna-banik caste. This caste was once the 
rivals of the Sena Rajas and tried to match their lance with the 
kings of Gairla ; they conducted a systematic hostility with Bailal 
Sen, the sequel of which was their excommunication from society. 

^ II 

om ^ ^ t 

i) 

— I 

* For the Gandfaa-banifcs see the Bengali Pamphlet * ^ 

* by Br. Abiaash Chandra Das. 
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, The re-orga»isation of the Hindu Society against laxities o£ all 
sorts may be said to begin in the period between the 9tli and the 
IStli centuries. Though an attempt at giving a stereotyped form to 
the various castes was made in society yet there was a spirit of 
liberality in evidence^ which we miss in our present society inspite 
of the so-called enlightenment of which we boast. It was 
perhaps due to the exigencies of the times that an excommunicated 
man might be admitted once more to the society by an easy expiation 
eeremoiiy. 

The following is found in Advutaeharyya^s Ramayana : — • 

If a Yavana (Mahomedan) forcibly destroys a Brahmin'^s caste 
by obliging him to take six handfuls of cooked rice offered by him 
(the Yavana), then such a person may be taken back into the bosom 
of society by performing and expiation ceremony, for the fire of 
Brahminical spirit burns in a Brahmin up to six generations. This 
purity is lost only by taking beef (when no expiation ceremony 
will avail).’’ ^ 

As already stated inspite of the rigorous injunctions of society, 
people in those days were certainly far more broad-minded and 
liberal than now. They knew bow to meet the exigencies of a 
critical situation and devised means to protect their community 
relaxing their rules to a great extent. Many of the Brahmin families 
of Bengal were branded with infamy owing to atrocious attacks 
of the Mahomedans, on their women. These women were mostly 
admitted into soeietj and their insults were whitewashed by forgive- 
ness and humane considerations — a circumstance which should serve 
as a lesson to modern Hindus. Instances of Moslem atrocities and 
forbearing discretion of the Brahmins of those days are to be found 
in profusion in the old Bengali genealogical works. We refer 
our readers to the Pirali-kSuda ” b,v N. N. Vasii Praehya-Yidyi- 
Mahamava, where the readers will find very glaring cases of atrocity 

m ^ Mm \ 

mim ?rt1% mtn ii— i 
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done to Brahmin women Ijy Mahomedans and the forbearance of their 
kinsmen in re-admitting them to their community after light penances. 

The “ Dosas ” ’ or defects which touched some Brahmin families 
giving rise to groups or “ melas may be found in the karikS or the 
genealogical work of Devivar who flourished in the 15th century. 
Some lines from this work are given below in the foot-note from which 
it will be seen that in numerous eases, Brahmin women were tolera- 
ted in society after molestation by Mahomedans. 

The Moslem contact created three branches of the Brahmins, vu,, 
Serkhani, Pirali and Sreemantakhani. Besides, Jafarkhani, Dehata, 
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Bhairabghataki and Hari Majumdari may be mentioned here. The 
loss o£ social status due to contact with the ‘Maghs’ ( Bangal-mela) 
also deserves our passing notice. It may be said that though purity 
of status was lost still the society recognised their position in society. 

That Moslem and other foreign contact in ordinary course of life 
was highly injurious to the principle of ‘Aehara’ which was the 
backbone of Kulinism, may be gleaned from the lines found in 
“ Dosatantra.” ^ 


ester a 
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Among the Brahmins the Satsatis, the original Brahmin settlers 
in Bengalj were probably Saraswatas, as the gotras of these Brahmins 
have a striking similarity with those of the other S&aswata Brah- 
mins settled ill other parts of India- To derive Satsatis from seven 
hundred as is sometimes done is very questionable, for it is never 
known that at any time a statistics of Brahmins was taken and the 
number of them settled at seven hundred A Such a practice was 
unheard of in ancient Bengal. There is no doubt that waves of 
Brahminie enterprisers came in various times to settle in Bengal — 
the older ones were the Satsatis and the Acharyya Brahmins who 
onee occupied a high rank in society before the advent of the five 
illustrious ancestors of Kulin Brahmins. 

With the advent of Vaisnavism as propounded by Chaitanya Deva, 
the caste system underwent some changes in this land. Though the 
Bhattaeharyyas were trying hard to do away with the old laxities of 
the Buddhists and the Sahajias^ the Vaisnavas were making their 
attempts in the contrary direction. We learn from the Vaisnava 
literature that Chaitanya converted some Mahomedans into bis faith. 
The eases of Haridas and Bijulikhan among others may be cited as 
examples in this connection. Another innovation that the Gan^iya 
section of Vaisnavism made was the acceptance of a man of a lower 
caste to the position of a guru by a man of a higher caste. 

Narottama though born of a Kayastba family was given the 
status of a Brahmin in the great Vaisnava gathering at Kheturi by 
Viracbandra^ the son of Nityananda, in a thrilling speech in course of 
which texts from Haribhaktivilasa by Sanatan was quoted. Prem- 
vllasa says that the appreciative audience unanimously accepted the 
following conclusion : — 

<?# ^ srhi'f I 

li” ® 

(The great Brahraia Nilkanfclia" takes pork fried in ghee. 0 my boy Nilkanfcha, 
how could you eat the dish of pork I 

®KIIkautha was of Savaruagotra and a grandson of Bhairab Ganguly.) 

^ See Sambandha-Nirnaya by Lalmohan YidySnidhi, p, 51. 

See also Vaipsividyaratna's colieotions of the Kirikis, 

® See Narottamaviliaa by Harahari Ghakravarti and Fremviiasa by Nifcya- 
panda, 
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(True Brahmin is he who believes in God and acts accordingly. 
The sacred thread only signifies the particular caste and not the true 
spirit of a Bralimin») 

The orthodox community under the guidance of the Brahmins 
could not^ for obvious reasons, tolerate the foinvard march of the 
Vaiseava reformers. Not only in the selection of the Gurus but also 
in other matters they transgressed the strict rules of society. Though 
yrinivasa was a Brahmin, Kamchandra was a Vaidya and Narottama 
was a Kayastha, still they were not afraid to take their meal from the 
same plate, as if they belonged to the same caste. ^ 

Kavikankan Mukundaram, who flourished in the latter part of the 
16 th century, described at some length the different castes of his 
day in his celebrated Chandikavya. Thus we find : — 

^ In the land of Giizrat the Brahmins received due honours 
from the king and engaged themselves in the discussion of the 
various Sistras. For their learning and for giving benediction to 
the King Kalketu, they received garments and sandal perfumes 
as reward. The Kulin Brahmins were divided into various classes 

^ See Karnanda by Jadanandan Das, Niryyas III, 
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or gains according to the villages (fifty-six in all) given to them such 
as Mukhuti, Chatati, Bandya, Kanji, Ohoshal, Gauge, GurJ, Kesar- 
kona, Had, GhantS, Pari, Putitundu, Jhikara, Mul, Bada, Kulabha, 
Chotaehandi, Paisa, Dirgha, Kusum, Sanda, Kusa, Karial, Pusali, 
Simla, Pipa, Bapuli, Karal, Simul, Paladhi, Hijalgai, Musehatak, 
Dindi, Kanja, • Sihar, Bhuri, Batagrami, Nandigai, and Naeri. 
Besides there were hundreds of Barendra Brahmins who had only the 
gotras ^ and not the gains.^ They were all very simple in their 
dealings with others and read the Yaju (and other Vedas) every day... 
but nevertheless there were illiterate Brahmins too, who lived upon 

’ftt 
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^ Gotras — One of the twenty-four sages or Rishis from whom as many differ- 
ent families have sprung, callod after their names Sandilya, KSsyapa, etc, 

® Gain (from, village) — Pertaining to a village (referring to one of the various 
classes of Rarhi Brahmins from the.royal assignment of a separate village to each 
Brahmin), which were in all fifty -six in number, 

?3 
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performing priestly functions. They made a show of Sarsdal-marks on 
their persons, performed piijas in the houses of other people and 
lightly bound a bundle of rice and other food which were first dedicated 
to gods and next appropriated by themselves. The svreet-meat detders 
gave them sweets as Bahmia (consideration) for their doing priestly 
fiioetioDs at their houses and similar rewards of curd and milk they 
got from milkmen. The oilmen filled cups with oil and offered them 
respeetfiilly. Some even paid them in cowries and some paid in pulse 
cakes* The village priests thus always enjoyed plenty. These people 
visited the houses where Sradh was performed in Guzrat city. They 
exacted priestly fees on the spot as soon as the function was over. 
The matchmaking Brahmins conversant with genealogy of different 
families tried to lower one in a social gathering if not adequately 
paid his fees. The Graha-Vipras (Astrologers) owing to their inferior 
position occupy a corner of the city. The Brahmins of lower castes 
were heads of ^mathsh There were astrologers who discussed their 
subject accordingly and drew horoscopes of children.’^ 

Besides we get vivid description of the arrival of the Vaidyas, 
the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas, the Kayasthas, the Banias and the Nava- 
sakhas among others. The following sub-castes were among the Nava- 
sakhas : The Goalas, the Oilmen, the Blacksmiths^ the Betel-leaf 
growers, the Potters, the Weavers, the Gardeners, the Barbers, the 
Sweat-meat sellers, and the Aguris. The Betel-leaf sellers, the Saraks 
(weavers of saris), the Gandha-banias, the Sankha-banxas, Jewellers, 
^bellmetal’ Baoias, Siivarnabaniks, Pasyatoharas (Royal jewellers), 
and the Pallav-gopas also deserve notice in this connection.^ 

In this connection may also be mentioned fishermen (Jelia Das), 
cultivators (Halua Das), the Kalns (oilmen), the Baitis (magi- 
cians), the Bagdis (good fighters), the Maeliuas (dealers in fish), 
the Kochas, the washermen, the tailors, the Siulis (the Palm-juiee 
sellers), carpenters, the ferry boat-men (Patni), the Bhats (minis- 
trels), the Ghowdulis (Palanquin-bearers), the Cluuiaris, (lime- 
sellers), the boatmen (manjhis), the Mals, the Chandals (selling 
salt and particular kinds of fruits), the Gohalyas (the singers), 
the Korangas, the Marhattas, the Kols (living in suburbs and 

^ The Tamuiis (betel-leaf sellers) and the G-andha-banias are sometimes taken 
as the * ISTavasakhas * in i^laces of the weavers and the sweet-meat sellers. 
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professional drummers)^ the Hadis (grass-ciitters)^ the Chamars 
(cobblers)^ the Domas (makers of wicker-works) and the harlots. ^ 

It is peculiar that some non- Bengalis have also been mentioned 
here such aSj the Kochas, the Kols, and the Marhattas. The men- 
tion of the Marhatias as surgeons and eye-specialists is note- worthy/^’ 
That the physician caste in Bengal had some oonneetion with the 
Marhattas will be observed from their genealogical records in which 
it is distinctly mentioned that a class of Bengal-Vaidyas such as the 
Naiidis and others were settled in Maharastra. (See Chandra Prabha 
by Bharat Mallik and Kavikanthahar) . 

The mention of the various castes and their occupations alleged 
to belong to Guzrat is merely a description of the people of Bengal 
and their complicated caste-system. In Guzrat Kulinism was never 
known and the details given by Mukundaram obviously give a 
picture of Bengali society. 

The different branches of the Rarhi Brahmins mentioned in the 
list are nevertheless incomplete. 

It may not be out of place to mention here the names of castes 
mentioned in Bharatchandra’s Vidyasundar, Thus we find in the 
work written in the middle part of the 18th Century, the following: — 

^*^The Brahmins look after the study of the Vedas, Grammar, 
Lexicon, Smriti, and Philosophy. They engage themselves in 
worshipping the deities at the temples resounded with the sound 
of coneh-'shells and cymbals and there were the worship of the god 
Siva, reading of the work called Chandi, sacrifice (Yajna) and Mahot- 
sava (grand feast given by the Vaisnavas) . The Vaidyas feel the 
poise of patients and thereby diagnose disease. They follow the 
medical profession for which they study ^Kivya’ and the Ayurveda, 


^ Sea Kavikankan^s Cbatidikayya, pp, 86-90, (Bangabasi ed). 

II 

— 

(The Marhattas occupied a corner of the city of Guzrat. They used to move 
about on calls requiring incision on the spleen or the use of a lancet for operating 
a cataract. 
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The Kayastlias and sundry other castes look to their individual pro- 
fessien. These castes were, the merchants, the jewellers^ spiee-dealers 
(Gaiidha baniks), the bankers (Suvarna baniks), Kansaris (bellmetal 
merelmiits)j, Saiikharis (shell-bracelet dealers), milkmen^ betel-leaf 
dealers, Tills, Weavers, Barbers, Kuris (friers ot‘ paddy), Blacksmiths, 
Potters, Agiiris, Yugds, Chasadhopas, Cultivators, Kaivartas, Gold- 
smiths, Carpenters, Siiris (liquor-dealers), Washermen, Fishermen, 
Guris, Chandals, Bagdis, Hadis, Domes, Cobblers, Kurmis, Korangas, 
Pods, Kapalis, Tiars, Kols, oilmen, VMias, Gardeners, Merchants, 
Baitis, Patiias, Kao, Kasbis, Buffoons and Dancers/^ ^ 

If we look iiitj the caste-history of the Bengali Hindus, we 
find that from the 1 1th century down, changes and reformation 
continually went on all with the object of unification of the Bengal- 
liiadus. The non-aryans and the merchants represented by Sahas 
and other castes hitherto lay outside the Hindu society as they had 
avowedly accepted the Buddhist creed in a previous era. The credit 
of giving them a status in Ilincla society is clue to the Vaisnava 
Goswamis, who performed priestly functions in their houses and 
thus elevated them. Formerly no Brahmin would do so in the houses 
of these eommiuiites most of which were brandeil as depressed. 
The Nava-Sakhs as MM. Haraprasad Sastri has pointed out means 
New branch, and we come to know that those castes who formerly 
had lain outside the pale of our society, were admitted as a new 
branch and given a recognised footing in the Hindu society. The 
Hindu reformers tried to bring the Kols, and other hill-peopIe 
within the fold of our society. Under this process of uniifieatioo 

^ cw m mm i 
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the Vaisnavns specially made disciples of these non- Hindus, and 
converted them to Vaisnavism. The worship of Kali was a great 
asset for the purpose of making this unity and the Saktas had thus 
a share in this reformation by tantrie processes which did away 
with all caste considerations. 
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KABIR 

(Sheikh Kabimddin Momin Ansari)'- 
BY 

Rai Bahadur Lada Sitakam, B.A. 

So much has been written about this great reformer that 
much of what I propose to say this evening will be merely 
pishta-peshana as the Sanskrit phrase goes. In 

this paper I shall begin with a sketch of the life and 
teachings of his reputed guru Swami Ramananda, Our 
brethren of the Southern India claim him to be their fellow 
province-man and “ to have been fifth in apostolic succession 
from Ramanuja but being insulted by the Vaishnavas of the 
south, he travelled north and established a mutt at Benares 
and had numerous followers.” ® We have no intention of 
disputing the claim of South India to be the birthplace of the 
Bhakti-Marga but we have the strongest reasons backed by 
tradition to believe that Swami Ramananda was a Kanyakubja 
Brahman and was born in our holy city in the year 1356 
of the Vikram Era, corresponding to 1300 of the Christian 
Era. The date and the day of his birth are recorded in the 
following Sanskrit verse - 

mmr fi«rr 

TTTnwi:: ii® 

^ An “Allahabad University Extension Lecture*’ delivered in the Large Lecture 
Theatre, University Buildings, on the 17th September, 1927. 

® T, Bajagopalaohariar’s Vmslinavite Reformers of India, Natesan, p. 117. 

® Bhakta Mat, Sita Bam Sharsn Bhagwan Prasad’s edition, N. K. Press, 1913, p. 27S. 

According to Macauliffe “Bamananda flourished in the end of the fourteenth and the 
first half of the fifteenth century.” {The Sikh BeUgionj Vol. VI, p. 101.) 
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“ The great sage Hamananda was horn in the house of 
Punya Sadana, chief of Brahmans of the city of Prayaga on 
Thursday, the 7th of bright half of Magh, 1366 V.E..” 

His fatlier’s name as given in the verse was Punya Sadana 
and his mother’s Sushila Devi. 

The child was named Rama Datta and received his 
education, both religious and secular, under a Sannyasi. 
One day Rama Datta paid a visit to Swarai Raghavananda. 
Raghavananda told him that he had completed his worldly 
career, yet he had not taken ‘ Refuge in the Lord through 
a Guru’ ("ST^CWPTt^)- Rama Datta communicated it to 
his Guru whereupon the Guru directed him to approach 
Raghavananda to initiate him. Raghavananda received him 
as his pupil, altered his name to Ramananda, taught him 
the principles and practice of yoga and established him in 
mmadhi. It is said that the messenger of death could not 
lay hold on him in that state and went back. Ramananda 
after completing his education started on a journey through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. He visited many 
places of religious importance including Gurushikhar on 
Mount Abu where his Faglyan, or footprints are still an 
object of worship. In his peregrinations he had personal 
experience of the shortcomings of the Ramanuja cult to 
which he had been trained. Ramanuja in no place counte- 
nances the slightest departure from the Shastraic injunction. 
‘He is uncompromising in denying the privilege of Vedic 
study to Sudras and women.’ ^ In his creed, redemption is 
practically denied to Sudras and women, ‘rho masses were 
prepared to listen to a teacher who could lead them to the 
path of salvation. Two thousand years ago, Buddha had 
pointed out such a path and gracefully walked over it himself. 
But his teachings, though they had left indelible marks on the 
minds of his countrymen, had been practically forgotten after 

^ 7aishnmiU Befotmem 0/ India, Hatesaii, p, 117 , 
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the <!xpulsion of Buddiiisrti from this country. Eamananda’s 
heart was moveil aiid it wanted only a signal to start on its 
career. The aiilhor of the Vaishiovite Reformers of India 
says tliat llamanaiida insulted by Vaishnavites of the South 
among whom ])e lived, for his social inferiority, travelled 
north. What this inferiority was, is not clear. On the other 
hand, the tradition in this country has been accurately 
recorded by Sir George Grierson. He says 

“According to tradition, he spent some time travelling 
through various parts of India, after which he returned to 
the residence of his superior Raghavananda. His brethren 
objected that in the course of his peregrinations, it was 
impossible that he could have observed that privacy in his 
meals which is a vital observance of the Ramanuja sect ; 
and as Raghavananda admitted the validity of the objection, 
Ramananda was condcmincd to feed in a place apart from 
the rest of tlie disciples. He w'as highly incensed at this 
order and retired from the society altogether establishing a 
schism of his owm. 

“ I have mentioned this at some length, as the insult 
offered to Ramananda was destined to result in one of the 
greatest religious revolutions which India has seen. Rama- 
nanda gave his disciples a significant name Avadhufa or 
Liberated. They had shaken off the narrow bonds imposed 
by Ramanuja on his followers and all castes were equally 
admitted to fello’svship.” “ 

To Sir George’s “ castes ” I would add creeds. The 
Musalman Kabir was one of his first disciples. A detailed 
account of Ramananda’s activities is reserved for a separate 
paper. I must pass on to the subject of this paper. I only 
ask you to bear in mind that according to Ramananda, 
Rama ® is ‘ the highest and the most glorious manifestation 

^ Foet ani Beformer^ 1908 * 

* i3f: im m ^ i 

(Veriij, Eamft is tbe king of kiags..) 
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of the Supreme Being on earth and Saketa ’ is the highest 
heaven where He sits in His Glory ever ready to extend His 
helping hand to the sinful man who appeals to Him.’ 

Kabiruddin was a Julaha, one of the lowest orders of 
even the easteless Muslim brotherhood. In spite of the fact 
that all Muslims are equal, no respectable Musairaan will 
consider it a compliment to be called a Julaha. Our saint 
v as a child of Julaha parents residing in Benares. Some 
account of Benares Julahas will therefore not be out of 
place here. The word julaha is Persian, the shortened form 
julah (*S^) also meaning a spider, nature’s weaver. There 
is, however, no reason to believe that Julahas who are to be 
found in almost every village, ever came from Persia, much 
less from Arabia though they call themselves AnsaHs, or 
the descendants of the Sheikhs of Mecca, who helped the 
Prophet in his flight to Medina, to teach the art of weaving 
in this country. Hindu weavers in the United Provinces 
are called Koris and rank as Chamars. In western districts 
of these provinces Hindu weavers called themselves Ohamar 
Julahas which significantly shows that one of the causes of 
the economic decline of the country is the degradation of 
the important trade of the manufacture of cloth by leaving 
it in the hands of the lowest orders of the Indian society, 
whose conversion to Islam has hardly improved their social 
status. “ The Benares Julaha,” remarks Mr. Nevill in the 
District Gazetteer, “ is the most bigotted and aggressive of 


Kabir, who was a disciple of Bamananda, says : — 

vm % t fd® m i 

t vu wcm t <3* i 

sfTsr i 

qK 5rllf u® n 

(Bijak, N.K. Press, p. 866) 

(Ther# is nothing beyond Saketa ; it is higher than the highest.) 

The original signification of Saketa is explained in my History of Ayodhya, to be 
nidjliihsd shortly bv the Allahabad tJniTerBity, 
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all tile Musalmans and has always taken a prominent part 
in the religious quarrels that have from time to time arisen 
in Benares.” ^ 

j 

! In the recent disturbances at Nagpur, gi’eat precaution 

was taken by the police to keep in check Momins (Maho- 
medan weavers) who are noted to be zealous protectors of 
their religion. “ Benares, however, is a stronghold of 
Hinduism and even its Mahomedan inhabitants are often 
strongly tinctured with the ancient I’eligion of India ” ® to 
which I would add and observe more than one Hindu custom. 
During my pretty long stay of five years in Benares, I have 
seen during the rainy season parties of Julahas going to the 
river Ganges and singing, 

»nTT ^ ^ I 

i “Dear, let us go and see the Ganges in flood.” 

■1 .... 

j Kajri singing is a speciality with them. In the Burhwa 

I Mangal, the decoration in the boats of the Julahas is second 

I only to that of the boats of the Mahai'aja of Benares. I am 

I inclined to think that some of them are of a superior order. 

I The fine silk Kamkhwab {vulg. kinkhap) for which Benares 

I has a well-deserved reputation and in which patterns are 

I produced by gold and silver thread interwoven with silk, is 

'i the work of Julahas. Possibly they are of the same class as 

I the silk weavers {pattavdya) mentioned in the Mandasor 

: inscription, a guild {sreni) of whom repaired the temple of 

f the Sun in the reign of the Emperor Kumara Gupta and 

were specially invited by the rulers of Mandasor to settle 
there from Ldt. I have dwelt upon this at some length to 
show that it was nothing less than a miracle for a saint to be 
born in this community. 

Birth of Kabir . — Human imagination in all ages and 
in all climes, hesitates to believe that great men could be 


^ Benares Distrkt Gazetteer^ pp. 103, 104. 

® Macauliffe’s Sikh Religion, VoL VI, p. 134, 
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born in the usual way sometimes from the humblest parents 
and is ready to ascribe to them a superhuman and sometimes 
a divine origin. The great conqueror Alexander was not the 
son of Philip but was begotten on his mother by Jupiter. 
Similarly our saint who was in some respects partial to 
Hindus could not have been the child of Julaha parents. 
To make a Hindu saint he must have some Brahman blood in 
him though it had been shamefully polluted. If a Brahman 
widow had conceived by the blessing of a saint, no stigma 
could attach to her reputation and there was no necessity of 
ahandonina: the infant near Lahartara ’ tank where it was 
picked up by a Julaha, who being childless considered himself 
blessed on finding a beautiful male child and presented it to 
his wife. The advocates of caste system who would give 
the monopoly of enlightenment to a particular class only and 
are not shocked at ascribing a shameful origin to votaries of 
the Lord should be ashamed of themselves. 

The story of the miraculous birth of Kabir was invented 
by Hindus because Kabir is considered a religious reformer. 
Mere knowledge of Hindu sacred lore and ‘ the broadest 
charity and sympathy with the higher spirits among his 
Hindu fellow countrymen ’ “ but remaining a Muslim faqir 
all the while, did not entitle Malik Muhammad Jaisi to even 
diluted Brahman blood. 

I hold therefore that Kabir was the offspring of Julaha 
parents. There is yet another reason for my arriving at this 
conclusion. A Q,azi was called to give him a name. ‘ The 
Qoran was opened and a lot was cast. The word kabir 
which means great, was the first that presented itself. This 

^ The place where as a babe Kabir was found i» now called KMt Das ki Bmthak 
and lies jost; outside Benares near the Grand Trunk Eoad in the Allaliabad direction, 
yery near to tfie 423rd milestone. There is a neatly built temple on a bit of slightly 
elevated ground to the south of the road, and above a shallow but wide-spreading tank 
or pond. In the temple or “mandir” as they prefer to call such buildings, is a 
‘paduka’ (footprints) of Kabir Das, or as Ms followers often speak of him Kabir 
Sahib.** (Greave’s Kashi^ Indian Press, Allahabad, pp. 61-62.) 

® Grierson’s Modern Vernacular LiUrature of Hindustan, Introduction, p. xviii. 
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naroe was accordingly given to the child. The Julahas have 
a very powerful guild {biradari) and I doubt if these forma- 
lities would have been permitted in the case of a picked-up 
child of uncertain origin. 

“ The word Kabir occurs in the Qoran six times as a 
title of Allah and once as a title of A1 Rabb.” ^ The saint 
having been born of humble parentage was called only Kabir, 
Had he belonged to a respectable Muslim family or acquired 
w'ealth and worldly importance, bis full name would have 
been Sheikh Kabiruddin by which I have preferred to style 
him in the heading of this paper. The suffix Das is a Hindu 
addition because he is said to have been a Vaisbnava Bairagi 
which he was not. Das means a slave, and is an audition 
fitting Hindu names only. 

Kabir’s father was Ali who was also called Niru from 
nir^ water, because he lived near a sheet of water possibly 
Lahartara and his mother was Nima or more correctly Naima 
feminine of Naim or anything good that we enjoy 
(Steingass). {Cf., Naimullah, the grace of God, a very 
common name among Muslims.) 

Date of Kabir’s birth . — Kabir is said to have been born 
on Monday, the day of the full moon in the month of Jetb, 
1456 of the Vikram era, corresponding to A.D. 1398 (Macau- 
lilfe’s Sikh Religion, Vol. VI, p, 122). As the date of 
Ramananda’s birth as given above is 1366 V.E. Kabir 
w'ould be 99 years younger than Ramananda and supposing 
that his pretended initiation was contrived at the age of thirty 
(and it could not be earlier as would appear from the sequel) 
Ramananda would be 129 years old when Kabir approached 
him. The fabulous ages ascribed to both Ramananda and 
Kabir may be summarily rejected. According to another 
Sanskrit verse quoted in the Bhakta Mala (Munshi Bhagwan 
Prasad’s edition, p. 277) Ramananda died in 1505 V.E. at 
the age of 148 years but admitting that a yogi like him 


^ Wescott’s Kabift p. S4« 
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could live to that age, physical infirmity consequent, upon 
senile decay would compel him to stick to his seat and not 
to put his limbs in jeopardy by descending along stone foot- 
steps into the Ganges in the dark. Are we also to grope in 
the dark about the period when Kabir flourished ? But 
we have some dates regarding which there is no uncertainty, 
Kabir according to the gloss of Priya Das was persecuted by 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi. Sikandar ascended the throne in 151.5 
V.E. (1189) and visited Benares in the same year. Kabir had 
then been evidently confirmed in his apostacy and if the date 
of the birth as given above is accepted, he would be then 
1545—1156=90 years old or more. Surely his enemies 
would have been ashamed of persecuting an old man unless they 
wanted to become Ghazi by doing away with an infidel without 
any consideration for his age. The other date which may be 
accepted as correct is that of Sheikh Taqi’s death in 1485 V.E. 
(1428), (Ahmad Shah’s Bijak, p. 9). As Kabir was admit- 
tedly a disciple of Taqi in the beginning, he w'as certainly 
initiated by him before 1485, i.e., before he had attained the 
age of 30 years. This is very reasonable. The persecutor of 
Kabir could not be Sikandar Lodi but some of his predecessors 
the Saiyids. It will be too hazardous to say that Kabir’s 
Hindu guru was not Kamananda but one of his disciples. 

Kabir is one of the few saints whose life has shown that 
even a householder earning his livelihood by pursuing his 
family calling of a weaver can he a great religious teacher. 
He kept his mind continually fixed in God and worked suffi- 
ciently to maintain himself and his family. Ilis wife was 
Loi by whom he had twm children, a son named Kamal and 
a daughter named Kamali. The Vaishnava Bairagi theory 
again steps in and as Bairagis are bound to observe celibacy, 
Loi is represented as his disciple and as connexion with a 
disciple who stands to his Quru in the relation of a child to 
its parents is sinful the children are said to have been 
adopted. Nothing can be more absurd than this statenaent. 
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We never heard in India of a daughter being adopted specially 
when a son had already been adopted. ; _ 

Kabir’s education , — No trustworthy account is, forth- 
coming of Kabir’s education. Some scholars relying upon 
the following line, 

3Tf% wit ! 

“ He never touched paper and ink and never held a pen in his 
hand.” 

Conclude that he was illiterate. But the same is said 
of Vyasa the compiler of the Mahahharata who had the god 
Ganesha for his amanuensis, I shall try to show that as a 
Musalman, Kabir was highly versed in the principles of the 
Sufi cult as also of the Yoga philosophy ot Hindus besides 
Hindu lore. Kabir in my opinion first became the disciple 
of the Sufi saint, Sheikh Muhammad Taqi of Jhusi on the 
other side of the Ganges here. Taqi was a son of bhaban-ul- 
Millat (Sahbrin- ul-Millat ?) and belonged to tho Sabarwardia 
order of Sufis (Revd. A. Shah’s Bijak, p. 9). “He was 
born at Jhusi in 1320 and died there in 1384. His full name 
was Saiyid Sadr-ul-Haq Taqi-ud-din Muhammad Abu Akbar 

The shrine of the saint was visited by Farrukhsiyar in 

November 1712 on his way to fight Jahandar for the throne 
of Delhi.” (Allahabad District Gazetteer, p. 246.) An 
account of the struggle between Farrukhsiyar and Jahandar 
Shah is given in my paper read in this room in 1922 when the 
learned head of the History Department of this University, 
Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, M.L.O., was Secretary of the U. F. 
Historical Society. Taqi’s tomb is still pointed out near Akela 
Per. From Taqi he learnt the principles of Sufi cult. This 
knowledge he displays in the following verse attributed to him 
the genuineness of which has not yet been questioned . 

' 

mm ^ ' 
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In order to explain this, I quote the following lines of the 
great Sufl saint. Shams Tabrez : — 

Ojt [X b Jj bo y — ^ * OjUj (iilj. — jU 

uXL« b # y^i j)b«> (s/f 




I II (^1 l A J 

Obot L<e ^ J-i 

^ ^,} dJb cjT iJ 


VJ'L__A^ Oj^ 1! ^ lb yi 1^ <Xj 

O^-wf j 


* 0^-i>bo j j| Ij ^ _j-^ 

t^«^T C^*— j£s»,* ^ ^ 

* Obo/^; 6)j^ 

* (jJ ^0 j>jU li 

* '-/b 0*^ _j^ 

« li^bgj 4- c))!^ VjJ^ J.U>0 


These lines may be freely rendered into English as 
follows : — 

‘ There are four stages in the training of Sufis. The first 
is ndmt, in which a man has not shaken off his worldly 
concerns though he may be engaged in the service of God. 

The second stage is that of malkut, when his mind is 
purified and he has acquired the qualities of angels. 

The third stage is jabrut, when he has reached a stage 
of absolute self-obliteration and begins to see God in every- 
thing around him. 

The fourth stage is lahut, when his brain, his heart and 
his body are filled with the glory of God. 

The fifth and the last stage is that of hahut, when a man 
is absorbed in God.’ ^ 

Now Kabir says that it is not necessary to pass through 
all these stages. It is all child’s play. Throw them aside 


^ A detailed account of the Sufi journey is given in Appendix A* 
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and leaTe sahut (sahat a court, quadrangle, which may 

also refer to sahat-i-tuha or paradise) and rahut (rahat 
worldly pleasure) and pass over aimt (ahat o-^Lc misery) and 
jdhut (zehd devotion) and reach at that (Jahat aldto. 
high place) where thy Lord and Master has established the 
Saketa. It is beyond both Heaven and Hell. Vedas and 
Qoran are mere hah (blades of grass). 

I have already said that Saketa according to Ramanandis 
is the highest heaven where the Lord Rama sits in His 
Glory. In the Vasishtha Samhita, this Saketa is described as 
a region in which there is no sorrow, no old age, no death, 
no destruction caused by time, illusion or annihilation. Here 
the soul attains its real form and dwells in peace.* 

You may find fault with Kabir’s pronunciation of 
Arabic words but you cannot say that he was illiterate. 

So much for Kabir’s acquaintance with Sufi literature. 
I shall now show that he had a fair knowledge of Yoga 
also. 

Kabir is famous for his ultas ( ) the most common 

example of which is lotiha budai sil utarae^ “ the gourd sinks 
and the stone floats over water.” The following shabda is 
a typical example of an ulta and has puzzled the translators 
of Bijak who do not know the principles of the Yoga system 
of our philosophy. 

cig Tm \ 

5frl ^31 wfiT II 
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^?fWPT ClTir 5[ST^, 
f*TW tiTwrim I 
, «Tsrff w?:T?rf% 

»Wt WJTt f II 
^TTf’TW’T ¥R W^, 

%Tei WfIT I 
5?R% ^ 

^ TTfefT ’Sim « ( SJS^ ) 

To those who understand Hindi, the verses appear to be 
like the dhakoslas ^ of Amir Khusro, if not the ravings of a 
mad man. But inside the song itself there are words 
showing that Kabir is talking very good sense. This song 
is one of Kabir’s shahdas which corresponds to the word 
’srTTT^*T (authoritative word) of Hindu philosophy and which 
is expected to be considered gospel by his followers. Kabir 
himself says in the last line that only ^ifiT (learned) Pandit 
can understand it. 

Kabir in his sJiabda explains how a yogi can establish 
himself in the right path by which he can attain eternal rest 
according to our conception of the terra. A yogi in modern 
Hindi means a Juggler, a snake charmer, or a contortionist ; 
but its original significance is entirely different. Siva is a 
yogi and his samadhi ( ) is described in the opening 
verse of the Sanskrit drama, the Mrichhahatika, and is 
referred to in the third canto of the Kumara Srmibhava. You 
will naturally ask why the yoga is practised at all. I have 
not come to give you a sermon on Hindu religion, but to 
enable you to understand the sayings of one who was a poet 
besides being a religious reformer and whose influence on 
Hindi literature has been enormous. I would, therefore, tell 
you that we of this country, most probably because Mother 

‘ E.g. ^ Mft iTC ’!?k g''! 55^ WUT | 
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India supplies the necessities of life in abundance, have 
learnt to consider nothin" worth attaining which is less than 
the summum bomim ( ). The first line of every systera 

of philosophy says that the system propounded leads to final 
emancipation. A. well-known verse says : — 

ITST titft 11 ^ 

“ By means of snmadhi, by i/oga, and by knowledge, contem- 
plating on God, a man attains insensibility to pain and 
pleasure.” 

I want you to note the last expression. The gogi’s heaven 
is not a place w'here believers ai’e provided with the comforts 
of mundane existence in abundance. It is not like Harbong- 
pur where bhoji (vegetables) and Ichaja (sweets) are sold take 
ser (a seer for two pice). It is something entirely different. 

“ The place where yogis go is far beyond the skies and most 
inaccessible.” 

To begin with — yoga. Toga from yuj to join {yoga in 
arithmetic meaning addition), is the science which teaches 
the method of joining the soul with God. To attain this, 
the aspirant must as a preliminary step purify his body and 
his soul. To quote from Rai Bahadur S. C. Basu’s Intro- 
duction to the English translation of Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras 
by Mr. Rama Prasada, M.A., published in the Sacred Books 
of the Hindus, page iii : — ‘The aspirant must strictly regulate 
his conduct as regards others. He must show happiness 
and feel happiness when dealing with those who are happy. 
Let him have no feeling of jealousy towards them. He 
must show compassion towards those who are suffering. He 
must not be callous to the miseries of others. He must be 
complacent towards the virtuous, and hate not the sinner. 
These are the moral attributes that he must try to cultivate.’ 

1 
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The next step is the concentration of the mind by fixing 
the attention on one particular object. This particular 
object may be a holy saint or sage, ‘ but the best and the 
safest method of Yoga is the love of God. Loving God with 
all one’s heart and soul, would quickly bring about the 
cessation of all mental functions. God is a spirit untouched 
by sorrow, action and its fruition. He is Omniscient ; He 
is the Teacher ‘ of all, and from eternity. His mystic name 
is Om.’ 

This concentration will be quickly brought about by the 
regulation of the breath, technically called pt'anayam To 
practise this pranaymn, the Shastra prescribes certain poses 
or mans. In the Hatha Yoga there are 84 dsans. Of these 
siddhdsan and hajrdsan have special significance. Before 
proceeding further I would explain a few other technical 
words. Making the mind {chitta) one-pointed and averse to 
the senses is called pratydMra, To fix this chitta on any 
desired object is called dharand and when this is perfected, 
it is called dhydna. The state of the mind when it becomes 
absorbed in dhydna and becomes insensible to anything else 
is called samadhi. A combination of dsans and prdndydma 
is called ahhydsakald or Hatha Yoga. The two dsans success- 
fully performed lead to miilahandha. 

Frdndydma can be performed only after the dsans have 
been practised to perfection. This is of three kinds, (1) pw'ak 
or slow inspiration through the nose, (2) reehak, or respiration 
through the same passage, and (3) kumhhaka is filling the 
brain with the air thus drawn. The three processes regulated 
in a prescribed way are called prdndydma. Prdndydma 
regularly practised leads to pratydhdr, pratydhdr to dhdrand 
and dhdrand to samadhi. Shutting up the breath into brain 
for 24 hours is called dhydna and uninterrupted dhydna for 
12 days is called samadhi. 


^ TMs sfeould be noted. Both Kabir and Ms follower Nauak, call God, SalJguru — the 
ftue teacher. Kabirpanthis now call IBHip Saheb-Master, 
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Now the yogis believe in 12 chakras, six ^ in the trunk 
and six in the head. They are (1) Muladhar (ij^'nSTC), 
(2) Swadishthan (3) Manipur (irfwi?:), (4*) Anahat 

(^•TTWrl)s (5) Vishuddha (f%iir), (6) Agni in the body. 

Of the six in the head, the first is Trikut, a little 

above the place where the eye-brows meet and the last is 
the Merushikhar or the Sahasrar. These chakras 

are assumed to be of the shape of a full-blown lotus 
flower and are shown in the drawing exhibited to you 
(Appendix B). In the same diagram you will notice a snake 
running up from the bottom to the top. This snake is called 
Kundalini, 

Kundalini is defined as follows : — 

T II 

‘ The Kundali like the rhythm of a soft poem and buzzing 
like bees, singing beautiful notes, being the controller of lives 
of all animals maintains it by respiration and inspiration. 
It rests in the lotus-shaped cavity of the muladhara (the 
lowest chakra).' 

According to the Mathayoga Pradipika, Chapter III, 
kundalini is the basis of all the yoga tantras in the same way 
as the Lord of serpents Supports the earth. 

This kundalini is supposed to be sleeping head down- 
wards in the muladhara, the lowest chakra and the great 
object of the yogi is to awaken it. 

The Yoga Shastra also assumes the existence of two veins, 
the ird (t^) and the ping aid, (fqJRrr) on each side of the 
spinal chord. Between them there is a third vein called the 
sushumna (Sukhaman of Kabir). 

^ A scientific explanation of these chakras from the pen of Major B. D. Basn is giYen 
in Appendix C, 
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As soon as the bajmsan and the siddMsan have been 
practised to perfection, the mulabandha is accomplished, the 
inspired breath instead of going down is forced up and shakes 
the kundalini. The hundalini thus agitated, straightens 
its coils and enters the downward orifice of the smhumna 
and travels upwards passing through the various chakras. 
At each stage of its journey the yogi's connection between 
the material and the spiritual becomes loose and he acquires 
superhuman strength. When the kundalini enters the last 
stage the yog\ heeomes immortal. 

Those who want to know more about the subject, I would 
refer to the Hansatirtha^ on the other side of the river 
Ganges at some distance to the east of the B. N. W. Railway 
line in Jhusi. In this building the im, the pingala and the 
sushumna are graphically represented, the suskunina appearing 
as a well at the northern end of the lotus-petal shape 
building. The progress of the kundalini through the Su- 
shumna and the various chakras is shown till it reaches the 
Ashtadala Kamala, the last stage in the brain. 

Kabir’s theology is nearly the same as above, except that 
he substitutes surati for the kundalini. What this surati 
is, will be explained afterwards. Meanwhile, to understand 
the meaning of the slmhda we must describe the principal 
ceremonies of a Hindu marriage. 

(1) The marriage party dancing in delight, for which 
the nautch girl is the present substitute, accompanied by 
music goes to the house of the bride’s parents and is received 
at the door. 

(2) The bridegroom gets down from the conveyance — 
usually a palanquin — with a maur or tinsel crown on his head 
and receives a present at the door. This is dwar ka char. 

(3) The bridegroom and his father are next taken to 
the mandap (mandwa) or the canopy erected in the open 
yard of the house where the samadhi (bridegroom’s father) 


* A rotigb plan and description of Hansatirtha is given in Appendix D. 
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receives a present. This is called mandwe kct, char. This 
custom does not obtain in this part of the country in 
these days. Presents to the samadkl are given at the end 
of the marriage ceremony but from the Tazhira Suoharuhanshi 
(Gaur Kayasthas) published by Babu Ramdas Gaur, M.A., 
it appears that among the Gaur Kayasthas before the 
marriage the father of the bride applies a pan leaf, some rice 
{alcshat) and some dahi (curd) at the bridegroom’s father’s 
breast, gives him a rupee as nazar and embraces him. 

(4) The marriage. 

(5) The ground is ‘ leeped ’ and a design is made on it 
with lines of flour technically called chauk, though it need not 
have four corners, and the bride is seated on it when the 
gathbandhan ceremony is performed. 

Now Kabir’s mysticism reverses the whole thing ; it is 
the musical instrument which is dancing, and the marriage 
party is chiming ; the bridegroom is placed on the head of 
the crown ; in the mandwe ha char it is the samadhi who 
is given away after which the son marries his own mother ; 
the bride is ‘ leeped ’ or plastered over and the chauk is seated 
over her ; in the feast which follows the repast eats up the 
marriage party. 

We shall now try to find out what Kabir means. We 
shall first of all explain the real, and where necessary the 
esoteric, meaning of the principal words and expressions in 
the Shabda. 

(avadhu) — & shortened form of amdhuta. It is 
generally believed as noted above that the title of avadhuta 
was given by Swami Ramananda to his followers because 
they had shaken off the narrow bonds imposed by Ramanuja. 
It seems, however, to be a much older word, meaning an 
ascetic who has renounced all worldly attachments and 
connexions. 


3 
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A fanciful meaning has also been squeezed out of the 
letters composing the word, 

» 

Vishwanath Singh also interprets avadhn to mean those 
who have got rid of the vadhu (bride) the maya. Sadhu, 
dulhin, simdari, are very common names of maya with 
Kabir, e.g., in line 5 above. 

{tatu) {tatwa). The real nature of the human soul or 
the material world as being identical with the Supreme Spirit 
pervading the universe. 

(rawal) (ting). This word is found in other places 
also, e.g., Shabda 87, line 3, and means the jivatma or the 
human soul. In shabda 93 it is also addressed as bdhu, a 
very common word for addressing gentlemen in Benares and 
eastern districts. Babu originally meant a nobleman inferior 
in rank to a raja but in its degraded sense now means a clerk 
in an English office. 

ipn (^’ai^a) — literally painted. Here it means ‘ become 
one with, become enamoured of.’ Eati occurs in several 
places such as Shabda 28. 

sffg ( itachai bajcm). Bajan (the musical instrument) 
is the human body which like the dancer assumes different 
features such as sfhula in the jdgrat amstha (grTWI 

isr^PSrr)) sukshma in the mapna avasthd (’e^T^T), 

kara‘^ in the susfmpti and mahd kdratia. 

in the turld (gftm).! 

^ The TarioBs at$stkas ox states are explaiaed in the first chapter of tlie Fanchaiashi, 
To take op tlie first three conditions : — 

(1) Jagat, tba wakeful state, in which the objects perceived, sound, touch, etc., 
are distingniahed from one another by their characteristic properties. This is the function 
of the ' grpss body (stfiula ^harira) which is the product of dnintnplicated elementary 
principles^ 

(2) Bwapm, the dreaming state. The only diference between this state and the 
wakeful state is that in |he former, the precepts are associated with {a notion of) 
transiency and in the latter with (a notion of relative) permanency. This is the function 
Qt the subtle body which is composed pf the five pT^na$ and the five organs of action, 
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^T3f {baj barata). The barat (the marriage party) 
are the five tatwus and the twenty-five prakrities. The five 
tatwas being earth, water, fire, air, and ether; to each of 
these there are five prakrities, i.e., 25 in all. 

Earth pt'akrities — hands, feet, mouth, anus, and the 
generative organ. 

Water sound (^), touch (ww), form (^), 

taste (vs), and smell (jpu). 

Eire prakrities — eyes, ears, nose, tongue, and skin. 

Axx prakrities — Prana, Apana, Samana, Udana and Pyana. 

Prana, the first of the five life-winds or vital airs which 
has its seat in the lungs. 

Apana, the second life-wind in the body which goes 
downward and out at the anus. 

I 

Samana, the vital air which has its seat in the cavity of 
the navel and is essential to the digestion. 


Udana, the vital air which rises up the throat and enters 
into the head. I 

Fydna, the life wind which is diffused through the whole 
body ( ). 

Ether prakrities — Mana, Buddhi, Chitta, Ahdukara and 
Antahkarana. 


(3) Sushupti, the dreamless sleep. In this sleep there comes a remembrance of 
ignorance (f.e., of not having perceived anything during sleep). This is the function of 
the katana sharira or the causal body formed of impure satwa with its latent 
functions. This is known as the sheath of bliss. It is needless to say that, the gross 
body present in the waking state is absent in the dreaming state while the Atma is 
present as a witness of both states. This is spoken of as the invariable presence so far 
as Atma is concerned. In the same dreaming state when the Atma is presented as a 
witness, the gross body does not appear and is here the variable factor. 

‘ The subtle body is absent in the state of dreamless sleep while the Atma is present 
as a witness (as is known by the statement made by one after waking “ I enjoyed sound 
sleep")* This is the invariable presence as regards .Jtwd. While the Jtmd is present 
in the dreamless state, the subtle body is absent and is the variable factor.’ (M. Srinivasa 
Eau’s English translation of Panchadasi^ Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, 1912.) 

(4) Turlaf the fourth state of the sonl in which it becomes one with Brahman, 
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Mana — mind specially concerned with the faculty of doubt. 

Buddhi — Intellection. 

Ohitta — In ordinary books on the Yoga Shastra ohitta 
is synonymous . . ith mana. Here, however, it means the 
faculty which discriminates in contradistinction with the 
faculty of doubt, 

Ahankdra — The faculty of Ego. 

Antahkarana — The internal perceiving organ. According 
to the Panehadashi it is from its dual faculty of doubt 
and certitude, divisible into mind (manas) and intellect 
{buddhi) respectively. 

{Maur ) — Mukuta or the tinsel crown worn by the 
bridegroom at the time of his marriage. According to 
Kabir, the Surati as explained afterwards, was given by God 
to men for the uplift of the JivatmS which on account of 
its connection with the maya is bent on a downw’'ard course. 
The Surati therefore is the crown but with the progress of 
the Surati, the Jivatma is forced up and Surati goes down. 
The Jivatma which is here compared with the bridegroom 
thus sits on the crown, the Surati. 

{dulah ) — The bridegroom. The Jivatma which 
through the agency of the Surati is now going to be united 
with the jyoti. 

(Akatha) — Indescribable, 

{Jot') — Energy. 

(Mandwa ) — Mandwa or the mandap is the canopy 
which is usually a screen made of straw under which the 
marriage ceremony is performed. Here it is the Brahmdnda. 

{Chdran) — Char. Abbreviated form of aohS,r 
meaning ceremony. There are several ceremonies performed 
in Hindu marriages such as : — 

Barf ka Char or the reception ceremony in the grove 
or the camping ground of the marriage party, 

Bwar ka Char or the reception ceremony of the bride- 
groom’s parents at the door. 
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Ma4ayS ha Char or the reception ceremony under the 
maibdap as explained above. 

It may be noted that in each case the bride-groom or his 
father receives a present from the bride’s father. 

{Samadh ) — Here bridegroom’s father. According 
to Kabir the relation of maya to jiva is peculiar. In Ramaini 
I, line 6, Kabir says that father and son have one wife in 
common and both are born of the same mother.' Here mdttt 
is evidently the creation of maya and enjoys it. lie becomes 
the father and guide of Jivatma. As a preliminary step to 
marriage, this mana has now been surrendered. 

gef {Putra) — Son — the Jivatma. ' : s: 

TJTrfT {Mata) — Mother — the adi-shahti or the jyoU from which’ 
the Jivatma according to the Kabir’s cosmogony was produced/ 
{Dulahi,') — bride — the maya or the delusion. 

(Llpi) — plastered over, suppressed, 

{Ch'xiih) — The ground prepared as above. Here it 
means set of four chnitnnyas or intelligences as detailed below : 

1. Prumatri chaitanya or intelligence of one competent 
to judge. This chaitanya is antahkaranavachhinnUf or the 
characteristic of the antahkarana. 

2. Pramana chaitanya or the intelligence of real cog- 
nition or right knowledge. This is vrittyamohhinna and is 
characterised by modifications of the mind ^ in the state of 
outgoing activities. 

3. Prameya chaitanya or the intelligence of the object 
of certain knowledge or of the thing to be proved. This is 
in relation to vishayas or the external objects. 

4<. Sphurvi chaitanya or the intelligence of inspiration. 

fsWTcr?' {Nirhhaya Pad) — The region where there is no 
fear, cf., 

irf^r idswr. i 

‘ ’gn 4r w fl^rrar I 

* Father aod son have the same wife ; one mother gave birth to both/ 

* Fatanjali’s Yoga SHra, translated by Bam 'Prasad, M.A., Sacred Books of the 
Hindus, 10. 
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“ When one rests in himself, knowing his self to he 
Brahman, he shakes ojffi all fear and becomes released.” ’ 
Compare also Kabir 

Wtff ^ ^ ^ ^ suttI I 

^ fsTTfw ^ ^ fwsr I'^T m « 

“ When the hama (the Jivatma minim the maya) proceeded 
onward in the region of sMinya and the light in him was 
awakened he saw the tathoa in that light and became 
fearless.” 

JTTfl {hhat ) — Cooked rice or the marriage feast. The bhat 
here is t\x&jnana or the knowledge which the prakrities, the 
marriage party explained above had been trying to eat up. 
When, however, the hansa (the soul liberated from the maya) 
reaches this stage by the effort of surati the Jivatma reaches 
the shunya or the highest stage in journey, this jnana eats up 
the marriage party, i.e., all connexion with the prakrities 
ceases.® 

(Kuslat ) — Peace and tranquillity. 
tnf%?r?»T (Pani-gr.ihana ) — Marriage or union with God. 
iTSf (Bhava ) — Creator from whom all creation proceeds. 

(Mandyo ) — Become one with. The import of th's 
word has been explained in my paper on Farrukh-siyar and 
Jahandar Shah. 

(Sukhman ) — The msfmmna as explained above. 
^<1% {Surati ) — This is a peculiar word and so far as my 
knowledge goes was used for the first time by Kabir. In 
common parlance it is an apahhrama of smriti and according 
to Vishwanath Singh’s commentary of Kabir’s Adi Mangal, 
verse III, literally translated, the Lord gave to man this 


^ Panolmdasi tmslaled by Srinivasa Ban (Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangiim)* 
p. 474 , 

® if j 

W^TfcfT ) 
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mimti after he had forgotten his true nature to enable him to 
know it. Kabir’s surat', is, however, more than mere re- 
collection. According to Kabir there are seven surafis and 
their names are given below in order : — 

1. the Niranjtm, 2. the Ahshar, 3. the Aehit, 4. the 
Oham, 6. the Soham, 6. the Mula surati, and 7. the Ankura. 
The functions of these are described in the Adi Mangal, Sakhis 
2-20, and Kabir concludes with saying that : — 

^ I 

m t Wft II 

‘ the seven su7'‘atis are the root cause of all and their final 
destruction (literally absorption) ; all has sprung from them 
and all will be merged in them.’ 

To find out the true nature of the surati, I referred the 
matter to the principal authorities of the Radhasoami faith 
which attaches great importance to surati or sut'at. In the 
Sa}' Banlia^i Tiadhasoami, it is identical with the soul.^ Pandit 
Brahma Shankar Misra, M.A., the late MaharaJ Sahib of 
the cult, calls it the spirit force. The Bayal Bagh Satsangis 
say that stirat^ as ordinarily used in the Sant-mat, is 
synonymous with what is otherwise known as jivStma which 
means the consciousness not of dtma pure but of mind 
spiritualised. The mind is believed to be jar (inanimate) and 
the atmd, ohetan (intelligent). So jivatma is neither atma 
nor mind pure but is mind made chetan by atma, i.e., the 
ohetan state of the mind under the chetan effect of the atma. 
If the sun which is a luminous body be likened to dtma and 
the moon w^bich is a dark body likened to the mind, the 
luminous state of the moon under the influence of the sun 
may very well be likened to jivatma. I have also been 
informed that according to the Radhasoamis, the sushumna 
point where the surat enters is located in the Agya-chakra 

tr? t gciK ^inc w t ’'tww ^ att f i 

Sat Buchan Radhasoami Misra Press, Allahabad, p. % 
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and tKe aiirat does not recognise the smhumna without being 
taught by a perfect Guru. 

Babu Madhaya Prasad Saheb of Allahabad says that swiat 
is the Hindi form of swarata — enamoured of itself. 

As Kabir was a Sufi at the outset and his yoga bears 
distinct influence of Sufi doctrines, I am inclined to think 
that surati is the suraf-i ilmia ( saJU ) of Sufis, Lane 
explains surat as that by which a man is specially distin- 
guished, consisting in reason and thought and other distin- 
guishing attributes, Gajas, however, is more explicit : — 

* jJL-c yi 

‘ whatever exists and whatever will exist because everything 
existed in the thought of God before it appeared,’ 

The meaning of the Shabda is now clear. Kabir says (to 
begin from the last line but one) that as soon as mrati enters 
the Sushurana, the jivatma becomes enamoured of the tatwa 
or the Supreme Spirit. The body begins to dance and the 
twenty-five prakrities being agitated, clash with the senses 
and a peculiar sound is emitted which is audible to the Yogi 
only. In the last stage the jivatma or the soul which under 
the influence of maya has a tendencey to take a downward 
course, and which the surati wants to lift up, and of w'hich 
the surati is therefore the crown, gets over the surati, 
and acquires indescribable strength, and when it reaches the 
Brahmanda, the mind is surrendered, i.e., the soul ceases to 
have any connexion with it and is united to the adi-shakti or 
the. jyoti from which it had originally sprung. After this 
the maya (the bride) is suppressed and the chaitanyas triumph 
over it. The jivatma now need not be afraid of anything. 
Lastly the jnam (knowledge) which the maya prakrities had 
been trying to eat up, gets the better of them and eats them 
up. It is then that peace is attained and the Yogi is united 
with the Oniar. This is enough to show that Kabir bad a 
fair knowledge of yoga. 
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To such as consider Hindu religion as nothing hut a 
strange mixture of fraud and superstition, yoga may be a 
hoax. Yogis are warned not to waste their attainments by 
performing miracles. When, however, a Yogi does appear to 
exhibit his feats our detractors are baffled in finding an 
explanation. One such man, the Agamya Guru, went over 
to England twenty years ago. He could stop the action of 
his heart for several minutes by holding his breath and the 
most sensitive stethoscope failed to hear any sound of 
beatinff. A case of a Yogi’s self-induced trance is reported 
in Lyon’s Medical Jurisprudence for India (Wassel’s Edition). 
“ In this case the Yogi was seated cross-legged. On exami- 
nation it was found that the pulse had ceased to beat 
altogether, nor could the slightest heart-beat be detected by 
the stethoscope. The Yogi was placed in a small subterra- 
neous masonry cell and the door locked and sealed by the 
city magistrate. At the expiration of thirty-three days the 
cell was opened and the devotee found just where he was 
placed but with a death-like appearance, the limbs having 
become stiff as in rigor mortis. He was brought from the 
vault and the mouth rubbed with honey and milk and the 
body massaged with oil. In the evening manifestations of 
life returned. He was fed with a spoonful of milk, and in 
three days, was able to eat his normal diet, and was alive 

seven years after.’ 

You will also ask why there is no Yogi now. According 
to the Eathayoga Pradipilca^ it is absolutely necessary 
that yoga should be practised in a country with a good 
government.^ It is needless to tell you that our Government 
is the best that could be wished for, but unfortunately we 
have no peace. I would also ask you to note that similar 

( X, IR ) 
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sentiments are scattered throughout the whole of Kabir’s 
teachings. Kabir was a Musalraan but being a born seeker 
after truth he saw the futility of the prescribed ritual and 
came over to Allahabad where as I have told you he became 
the disciple of the Sufi saint Taqi. The principles and 
practice of the Sufi cult could not give his mind the peace 
which he yearned for and finding the best opportunity of 
learning the principles of Hindu religion in liis native place 
Benares, he possibly approached a Shaiva Yogi from whom 
he learned the yoga before he became a Ramanandi. It is 
quite possible that there was some hesitation on the part of 
Ramananda or his followers to admit a Muslim in his society 
and this led to the invention of the device of lying on the 
steps of the Ranch Ganga ghat in the dark hours of the 
morning with the express object of being trampled under 
foot by Ramananda who used to go there for his daily bath. 
To me the story appears to be absurd. Raidas (the Ravidas 
of Qranth Sahib), another famous disciple of Ramananda, was 
a Chamar. Why did not caste pride stand in the way of his 
initiation ? To Ramananda’s teachings Kabir stuck throughout 
bis life. Ramananda was a peace-maker and exhorted his 
disciples not to quarrel with anybody. Kabir was born of 
a notoriously quarrelsome community and could not help 
quarrelling, as you will see on reading his poems addressed 
to Rande and Mulana. Ramananda attached great sanctity to 
animal life ; so does Kabir. In Shabda 30, he says 

t t vrt ii 

‘ Says Kabir both has gone astray, none of them has attained 
God. One (the Rande) sacrifices goats and the other (the Mulana 
or Molvi) sacrifices cows. Their lives have been in vain.’ 

Nevertheless, Kabir was a Muslim ^ by birth and the 
hatred for bnt-parasti (idol-worship) had been ingrained in 

I One tiling is certain that Kabir was mneh occupied with Islam— Barthes Metigiom 
of Indiu^ Trnbner 1882, p. 240* 
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him. Ramanandis are the greatest image-worshippers in 
India. Kabir could not accept idol-worship. 

So much for the education of Kabir. I shall now give 
you some idea of his influence on the literature of the country. 
Before his time and for a long time afterwards, religious 
books were written in Sanskrit. Nearly 260 years afterwards 
Tulasidas was also accused of employing Hindi to which 
Tulasidas replied, 

in?T 1 '^rrl ^ ^ ii 

‘ What does it matter if I employ Hindi Bhakha, the 
spoken language or Sanskrit ? Love to God should be true. 
When a rough blanket is useful (e.g., in protecting one from 
storm) what will you do with a silken coat ? ’ 

He was the first to teach that religious poetry could be 
written in the vernacular of the country and he employed 
the simplest and the most homely Awadhi of his age with an 
occasional sprinkling of the local Bhojpuri of Benares to 
express his thoughts. He was also the first to teach saints 
to knock off the fetters of convention with which secular 
authors considered themselves bound. Some of his dohas 
(saMiis) contain 26 matras.‘ The example he set has been 
followed by saints of India north of the Vindhya mountains 
for the past 600 years. Some of these have twisted Sanskrit 
in a way which would remind us of Pratap Narayan Misra’s 
Maha-Sanskrit in the well-known lines'^ which I quote for 


» E.y., ^ I 

^ 11 Sant Bant Sangraha, p. 2. 

5 ';g I 

TO ^ t «»«[' ’TRtwc I 

TO fipw 1 

gf ^ ^ TOrt ’lift ii 
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your arausemeut. As an example I shall read the bandana 
of the saint Dadu Dayal 

^ i 

Tidwmm mn i 
TOtr^* ^ fw i 

f%?:TirTV finl^ ??’?? #^5T3? b 

Yet the followers of Dadu say that this murdered Sanskrit 
has an esoteric meaning in it. Kabir may be safely said to 
have laid the foundation of the Sant-mata and all must 
agree though they refuse to acknowledge that there is much 
in the sayings of Nanak, Dadu, Sundar Das, Maluk Das, 
Charan Das, Jagjiwan Das and Paltu Das, extracts from 
whose writings, I have given in my Selections front Hindi 
lAteratm'e, Book IV, which is mere repetition of what Kabir 
said many hundred years ago. Extracts from Kabir’s works 
appear in the Grant h Sahib and 17l pages of Vol. VI of the 
Sihh Beligion are devoted to the translation of Kabir’s hymns 
and sakhis which are there called slokas. Kabir’s followers 
like the followers of Nanak used the same nom de guerre in 
their writings and it is therefore difficult to say if all the 
sakhis attributed to Kabir were composed by him. I shall 
not waste your time by enumerating the works of Kabir or 
of those who followed him. To give some idea of the 
enormous Sant literature which has sprung up, I shall tell 
you that ‘ the poems and hymnology of Garib Das are said 
to amount to 32,000 lines; Jaisa is stated to have composed 
1,24,000 lines ; Prayag Das, 48,000 lines ; Rajab Ji, 72,000 ; 
Bakhna Ji, 20,000 lines ; Sankar Das, 4,400; Baba Banwari 
Das, 12,000 lines; Sankar Das, 1,20,000 lines; and Madho 
Das, 68,000 lines.’ (Grierson’s Modern Vernacular Literature 
of Hindustan, p. 67.) 

I am also inclined to think that Kabir was the first to 
ivrite a ghazal in the Urdu of his time, though the palm is 
given to Saadi of the Deccan. The genuineness of the 
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following poem attributed to Kabir is not questioned and Kabir 
and not Saadi will therefore hold the place of honour as the 
father of Urdu poetry. 

^ s£— ^ 

t— ^1— tj Ml 

^ } — *^ v ^ ^ 

^ Ijt — 

^ ^ ^ yj 

1— — jL^ L j uo — lO..^ t — 

^ i—j- SJ — 4^1 j, ^ &j ^ (Jj iJ 

* — ^ u?)!) — ^ ^ * 4 ^ 1 ^; — ^ 

clt) ^ 1^ fijt) tJl^ 1^ . Ar ]y — 

^ ^ *' 49 y^ y^ ^ V- *[; 

I now come to the end of this discourse. Kabir’s zeal 
to expose the futility of what he considered the shortcomings 
of the Hindu religion made him unpleasant to the Hindus 
and his acceptance of the Ramanandi teachings and the word 
Rama as the name of the Supreme Being instead of Allah 
and his denunciation of the Sufi cult enraged the Muslims 
who persecuted him in various ways.^ The Muslims also, 
headed by his old teacher Taqi, approached the Emperor of 
Delhi with a petition to punish him. With the various 


^ It was probably these persecutions which compelled Kabir to leave Benares and 
migrate to distant Magahar now in Basti Dis*trict. His votaries, however, ascribe a 
different motive. They say that Kabir left Benares because death in Benares ensures 
salvation as a matter of course, and Kabir said 

# wftx m tr ^ ? 

** If Kabir attains salvation by dying in Benares, what is there to be grateful to Eama 
for (whom he served so diligently all his life)?’* 

He, therefore, went to Magahar where death instead of ensuring salvation would make 
him an ass in the nejit birth. According to our creed the place that is directly opposed to 
Benares is Magaha (Afagadha) and not Magahar as Tulasidas says in the following line : 
^rr# I 

and death in Magadha which was once the stronghold of Buddhism would ensure 
damnation. It is also needless to say that Magaha was nearer to Benares than Magahar. 
I am inclined to think that Kabir had more powerful Muslim friends in Magahar where 
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punishments devised and of Kabir’s miraculous escapes^ we 
have no concern in this paper. Kabir was a votary of the 
Lord, and his Master could not forsake him.’^ Addison has 
well said : 

How are Thy servants blessed, 0 Lord, 

How sure is their defence. 

Eternal Wisdom is their guide, 

Their help Omnipotence. 

SiTARAM 


Stayed fcili bis death, The story that after his death, a heap of ilowcrs was foand under 
the shroud which covered his dead body must also be credited with caution. The word C|^ 
piml which ordinarily means a flower, also means charred bones in Hindi and the inhabitants 
of Allahabad must have seen the phuU of distiuguished .Hindus, Including Gokhale and 
Tilak, dying and cremated elsewhere, brought here to be thrown in the holy Smgam. 

* If He holds thee as His friend, it is impossible that He should let thee fall in the 
htfnds of thy 'enemies/ 



APPENDIX A. 


'I he Sufi Journey. 

Human life is likened to a Journey {safar), and the seeker 
after God to a traveller {salik). 

The great business of the traveller is to exert himself and 
strive to attain that perfect knowledge {marifah) of God which 
is diffused through all things, for the Soul of man is an exile 
from its Creator, and human existence is its period of banish- 
ment. The sole object of Sufism is to lead the wandering 
soul onward, stage by stage, until it reaches the desired 
goal — perfect union with the Divine Being. 

The natural state of every human being is humanity 
(nasut) in which state the disciple must observe the Law 
(shariah ) ; but as this is the lowest form of spiritual existence, 
the performance of the journey is enjoined upon every 
searcher after true knowledge. 

The various stages (mamsil) are differently described by 
Sufi writers, but amongst thpse of India (and, according to 
Malcolm, of Persia also), the following is the usual journey 

The first stage, as we have already remarked, is humanity 
(nastit), in which the disciple must live according to the 
Law (shariah), and observe all the rites, customs, and precepts 
of his religion. The second is the nature of angels (malahut), 
for which there is the pathway of purity (tariqah). The 
third is the possession of power (jabrut), for which there is 
knowledge (marifah); and the fourth is extinction (fana) 
{i.e., absorption into the Deity), for which there is Truth 
'haqiqah). 

Placing himself then under the spiritual instruction of 
some eminent leader of the sect, he is fairly started upon his 
journey and becomes a saliJe, or “ traveller,” whose whole 
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business in life is devotion, to the end that he may ultimately 
arrive at the knowledge of God. 

1. Here he is exhorted to serve God, as the first stage 

towards a knowledge of Him, This is the first stage of his 
journey, and is called ‘ abudiyah ’ ( ) or “ service.” 

2. When in answer to his prayers the Divine influence 
or attraction has developed his inclination into the love of 
God, he is said to have reached the stage called ‘ Ishq ( ) 
or “love.” 

3. This Divine love, expelling all worldly desires from 

his heart, leads him to the next stage, which is zahd ( ) 

or “ seclusion.” 

4j. Occupying himself henceforward with contemplations 
and investigations of metaphysical theories concerning the 
nature, attributes, and works of God, he reaches irntrifah 
or “knowledge.” 

6. This assiduous contemplation of starling metaphysical 
theories is exceedingly attractive to an oriental mind, and 
not unfrequently produces a state of mental excitement. 
Such ecstatic state is considered a sure prognostication of 
direct illumination of the heart by God, and constitutes the 
next stage called icajd ( ), or “ ecstasy.” 

6. During this stage he is supposed to receive a revela- 

tion of the true nature of the Godhead, and to have reached 
the stage called haqiqah ( ), or “ truth.” 

7. He then proceeds to the stage of wasl or 

“ union of God.” 

8. Durther than this he cannot go, but pursues his habit 
of self-denial and contemplation until his death, which is 
looked upon as/aJW ( ^ ), ‘‘total absorption into the Deity, 
extinction.” 

{Dt.otionm'y of Islam by T. P. Hughes London, W. H. 
Allen & Co., 1885, pp. 609-610). 





APPENDIX B. 


Extract from Major B. D. Basu's article on the Anatomy of 
the Tantras originally published in the “ Theosophist ” for 
March 1888. 

Padmas and Ghakras. —Grant difficulty arises in identi- 
fying these Padmas and Chakras. What ai’e these structures 
one is tempted to ask? Are they real, or do they only exist 
in the imagination of the Tantrists ? Though we are unable 
to satisfactorily identify them, we nevertheless believe 
that the Tantrists obtained their knowledge about them by 
dissection. These terms have been indefinitely used to 
designate two different nervous structures, nervous 

plexuses and ganglia. But it may be questioned, how are we 
authorised to identify the Tantric Padmas and Chakras with 
either the ganglia or plexuses of the modern anatomists. Our 
reasons for doing so are the following : 

“ First. — The position of some of these Padmas and 
Chakras corresponds with that of the plexuses of ganglia of the 
modern anatomists.” 

“ Second. — ^These Chakras are said to be composed of 
petals designated by certain letters, which clearly point to 
either the nerves that go to form a ganglion or plexus, or the 
nerves distributed from such ganglia or plexuses.” 

“ Third. — Certain forces are said to be concentrated in 
these Chakras, thus identifying them with the plexuses or 
ganfflia which the modern physiologists have proved to be 
“ separate and independent nerve centres. 

“The Nadi Sushumna has six Padmas {Siva Samhita, 
Ch. II, p. 12), evidently signifying the six nerve plexuses 
formed by the spinal cord,” 

5 
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“The description of the thousand-petalled lotus {Siva 
Samkita, p. 61), shows it to be the medulla oblongata.” 

“ We proceed next to the identification of the famous six 
Chakras of the Tantras ; — 

i. Muladhara Chakra {Siva Samhita, p. 62) is the sacral 
plexus. 

ii. Swadhisthan Chakra {Siva Samhita, p. 62). There 
can hardly be two opinions as to its being the prostatic plexus 
of modern anatomists. 

iii. Manipur Chakra {Siva Samhita, p. 47) appears to be 
the epigastric plexus. 

iv. Anahat Chakra {Siva Samhita, p. 47) is the cardiac 
plexus.” 

T. Visuddha Chakra (Siva Samhita, p. 48) is either the 
laryngeal or pharyngeal plexus. 

vi. Ajna Chakra (Siva Samhita, p. 47) is the cavernous 
plexus.” 

“ We have very briefly hastened over the six Tantric 
Chakras. We see that these Chakras are the vital and impor- 
tant sympathetic plexuses, and preside over all the functions 
of the organic life,” 

“ There can be little doubt that by the ‘ contemplation ’ 
on these chakras, one obtains psychic powers.” 

“ Contemplation leads to control over the functions of 
these Chakras or plexuses. The intimate connexion between 
the sympathetic nerves and the great viscera renders it highly 
probable that the sympathetic system has mainly to do with 
the organic functions...... The sympathetic is the system of 

organic life.” 







APPENDIX C. 


Hansatirtha, 

This building was erected by Swami Atma Hans of Bihar 
about 76 years ago and consists of a lotus bud-spread enclo- 
sure, the outer walls being surmounted by lotus-petal-shaped 
bricks a thousand in number. Near the base there are two 
doors tbe Ganga Dioar corresponding to Ida and the Jumna 
Dwar or the Pingala. Beginning from the apex at the 
end there is a temple high up with an image of Bhairava 
sitting on a dog and down below the following mantras are 
engraved on a slab of stone standing erect against the wall : — 

5ns€r: tpsrr faRrtizrfrrg ti 

( #?iTS3ciT i, n) 

sTrartwr ^ ^ w ^ ^5rT i 

At about a yard, there is a heart-shaped platform which may 
be taken to be the head of the Kundalini. Immediately after 
it is a well called the SusJiumna Kup which the Rundalini 
after being aroused to action enters. Next to it is a small 
temple called the Trikuti with two smaller temples one on 
each side. After the Trikuti is the Meru Danda, a vertical 
column of stone about a foot in diameter and 10 feet in 
height around which a snake (Kundalini) is coiled. Next to 
it is a small reservoir in which Narada sits playing on the 
■vina or the Indian lute. We now come to a larger reservoir 
in the middle of which Brahma is seated on the top of a 
full blown lotus carved in stone. Immediately after is a 
gupha or a subterranean room under a temple-shaped 
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structure and is called the Bhamar Gupha. Umath Pith is 
a platform at a distance of a yard. On each side of this 
Pith there are temples with images of Rama and Sita in one 
and of Radha and Krishna in the other. We now come to the 
last stage of the journey, the Ashtadal Kamal which is a lotus- 
shaped mirror of eight petals mounted on the hood of a snake. 
Above the room in which the Ashtadal Kamal is placed there 
is a temple-shaped building called the Shunya Mahal and the 
minaret surmounting it is called the Shunya SMkhar. 



